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STORY  OF  A  DRY  TOWN 

ONE  OF  MANY 


Prkvious  to  April  8,  1912,  Mountain  View, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  between  1,500  and  2,000,  was  blessed  with 
(or  shall  we  say,  bore  the  Inirden  of?)  seven 
saloons.  The  revenue  that  the  town  derived 
from  these  saloons  amounted  to  $300  each,  or 
an  aggregate  of  $2,100  a  year.  The  condition 
of  the  town  was  sucii  that  a  wliolcsale  li<|uor 
dealer,  delighted  with  the  place,  climatic  condi- 
tions, natural  and  railway  advantages,  refused  to 
purchase,  solely  because  he  would  not  bring  his 
family  into  such  surroundings.  April  8,  1912,  the 
saloons  were  voted  out;  the  town  went  dry. 
Three  months  later,  July  8.  1912,  the  saloons 
were  closed. 

In  the  campaign  preceding  the  closing,  it  was 
predicted  by  the  liquor  men,  and  feared  by  the 
faint-hearted,  that  "prohibition  would  kill  the 
town,"  "grass  would  grow  in  its  streets,"  etc. 

The  leading  saloon-keeper,  after  election,  held 
a  funeral  in  his  saloon.  The  coffin  draped  in 
black,  with  the  conventional  candles  at  its  head 
and  foot,  with  the  legend,  "Mountain  Vikw  is 
DEAD,"  was  displayed  in  the  windows  of  his 
saloon. 

But  Mountain  View  still  survives,  a  little  more 
than  one  and  one  half  years  from  tlic  time  the 
saloons  were  closed. 

The  town  lost  the  yearly  revenue  of  $2,100;  it 
lost  the  business  of  the  saloon-keepers,  which, 
according  to  their  statement,  amounted  to  $75,000 
aimually  —  largely  the  "booze"  liill  of  the  little 
town. 

The  saloon-keepers  drew  from  the  one  bank  in 
town  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $19,000. 

Seven  empty  builaing^i  stood  J',ari;ig  out  f.pon 
the  streets.  '  ,  .    ,    .    ,  _  ; 

Price  '25c  ii  h\indrod.  post-paid,  special  prices  on  quantities. 


One  Year  Later 

In  one  year  from  that  date,  the  one  bank  had 
not  only  replaced  the  $19,000  withdrawn,  but  had 
received  $42,000  more  in  deposits.  That  is,  thei 
deposits  in  this  one  bank  were  increased,  the  first 
year  after  the  closing  of  the  saloons,  $61,000. 

A  new  bank  was  opened  this  year,  with  de- 
posits of  $44,000. 

There  were  erected  in  this  "dead"  town,  in  an 
unusually  hard  year,  the  following : 


A  new  bank  building    $16,805 

A  new  concrete  business  block  where  a  slenin 

beer  joint  had  stood    10,000 

2  new  churches,  $8,000  and  $10,000  respectively  18,000 

34  new  residences,  averaging  $2,000  each  ....  68,000 

Additions  to  cannery    10.000 

Improvements  at  Pacific  Press  printing  plant  .  .  7,000 


New  building  operations  in  the  year  following 

the  closing  of  the  saloons  aggregating   $129,805 


The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  fur- 
nished these  figures,  interviewed  twenty  busines- 
firms,  and  the  increased  average  in  business  was 
26%.  Collections  were  reported  better,  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  60%. 

Every  saloon  building  occupied  by  legitimate 
business  except  two.  One  saloon  building  was  re- 
placed by  a  fine  business  block.  Nineteen  months 
later  the  remainder  were  all  used  for  legitimate 
purposes.  One  and  two  thirds  years  from  the 
time  the  saloons  closed,  the  writer  of  this  little 
leaflet  interviewed  twelve  business  men,  bankers, 
attorneys,  merchants,  druggists,  publishers,  edi- 
tors, lumbermen,  etc.  Invariably  their  testimony 
i.s  for  a  dry  town.  Here  are  expressions  in  wri- 
ting from  these  well-informed  men: 

"Business  conditions  better  than  ever  before, 
and  still  improving." 

"The  greatest  improvements  in  building  in 
twelve  years,  since  the  town  went  dry." 

"Analysis  of  my  business  [lumber]  fails  to 
show  the  loss  of  one  dollar  traceable  to  the  ab- 
sence of  saloons  in  our  midst.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be,  I  think,  in  the  confines  of 
truth  to  say  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  busi- 
._^n4s{  Jli^;\v:e"'jia_\le|ha3  siic^  ftie  change  from  wet 
'tct  ixy  f'^'.ht  "tf^?^;  ^''<'\<^]^  to  the  absence  of 
fhe  saloon. 


"The  abplishinent  of  the  saloons  in  the  town 
has  resulted  most  beneficially  in  the  progress, 
prosperity,  morality,  and  increase  of  population." 

"Business  and  the  town  have  both  greatly  im- 
proved." "Collections  are  better."  "Those  who 
used  to  spend  their  money  in  the  saloons  and  let 
their  creditors  wait,  now  pay  their  bills  promptly." 
"Those  who  used  to  visit  the  saloons  on  pay-day 
before  going  home,  and  often  let  their  families 
go  ragged,  hungry,  and  barefoot,  now  carry  their 
wages  home,  all  of  them,  and  the  families  are 
wearing  better  clothes." 

"It  is  a  better  town  to  grow  boys  and  girls  than 
one  with  saloons."  "Business  has  improved  al- 
ready since  driving  out  the  saloon,  and  the  ex- 
pense attending  crime  has  been  reduced." 

"From  a  business  standpoint  we  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves,  as  from  every 
view-point  there  is  improvement,  but  the  most 
marked  improvement  is  in  our  collections." 

"New  buildings,  both  business  houses  and  pri- 
vate dwellings,  have  gone  up;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  numlier  of  new  residences,  newcomers 
are  unable  to  (ind  a  place  to  rent." 

"Since  the  town  went  dry  I  have  changed  my 
business  from  a  credit  to  cash  business,  and  am 
novy  doing  35%  for  cash  more  than  I  did  when 
giving  credit."  "The  tax  rate  has  been  lowered 
and  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  could  be  lowered 
still  more."  "Formerly  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  drunks  and  disorderlies,  but  there  have 
not  been  more  than  two  in  all  the  time  since 
said  election."  "Our  streets  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition that  the  town  has  ever  known." 

"There  are  now  a  large  number  of  men  who 
voted  for  saloons  at  the  last  election  who  openly 
state  that  they  would  vote  against  them  now,  as 
they  have  seen  enough  to  know  it  is  not  necessary 
to  sound  conditions  and  is  positively  a  social 
menace." 

"Should  we  come  to  another  vote  in  Mountain 
View,  the  majority  would  be  considerably  more 
against  saloons  than  the  first  time.  ...  If  we 
could  only  get  people  to  think  on  this  question, 
they  soon  must  feel  and  then  act." 

"The  places  formerly  used  as  saloons  have  been 
converted  into  business  house*;,  and  other  ^hack's 


used  for  saloons  have  been  removed  eiMirely,  anil 
substantial  business  houses  put  in  their  place. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  present  hscal  year, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  saloons  closed,  thert 
was  in  round  numbers  $10,000  in  the  town  Ireas 
ury,  a  sum  nearly  twice  that  at  any  previous  time 
in  the  history  of  the  town,  notwithstanding  the- 
tremendous  amount  the  town  expended  in  street 
work  and  other  improvements." 

"The  demand  for  good  houses  for  tenants  al- 
ways exceeds  the  supply ;  and  since  the  town 
went  dry,  there  is  not  a  desirable  vacant  house- 
in  town." 

Expressions  like  the  above  from  business  men 
could  be  greatly  multiplied. 

The  saloon  building  where  the  funeral  01 
Mountain  View  was  held,  is  now  occupied  b. 
the  largest  furniture  store  in  town.  There  ar. 
three  garages.  .  ,, 

Is  there  any  liquor  selling?  —  Some,  illegally, 
but  growing  less.  ,,11 

No  fights  and  drunken  men  or  drunken  brawl- 
on  the  streets.    .  . 

Police  court  always  idle.    Well-dressed  citizens 
and  children  where  formerly  there  were  drunks  y 
and  ragged  children. 

Money  spent  for  furniture,  clothes,  food,  and 
■savings  banks  rather  than  the  saloon. 

Town  jail  always  empty. 

This  in  brief  is  the  story  of  one  town  from  a 
material  standpoint.  Visit  the  town,  and  inter 
view  the  men  and  women.  We  can  not  expres- 
in  words  the  real  comfort  of  heart  it  is  to  man. 
fathers  and  mothers  and  homes.  Go  to  oth. 
towns.  Visit  Redlands  and  Riverside,  comparing; 
them  with  San  Bernardino.  Go  to  Woodland, 
closed  since  1910.  Go  to  hundreds  of  other 
towns,  and  learn  the  same  rainbow-tinted  story, 
not  of  a  dream,  but  of  actual  realities.  Aside 
from  the  moral  effect,  not  to  be  measured  by 
money,  it  is  a  mighty  good  investment  for  any 
town,  city,  state,  or  country  to  make.  It  is  no 
longer  an  experiment  that  a  dry  community  is 
a  success.  Its  success  is  a  demonstrated  fact  to 
all  sober,  home-loving  people,  to  all  business  men. 

PAriFio  Prkss  Publishing  Assn..  Mountain  View.  C«l. 
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How  About  the  Faucet? 

One  test  to  determirif.  ti,,, 
.i.vidual  is  to  setCat   'he"S  o1 
water  out  of  a  bath-tnh  ihTt        °^  '^'''"l 

running  a  strSi     If  T^'' 
to  bale  o5t  the  wSer  w^tf  f*.*'^"* 

be  is  :d]^dTed"iti*Tsi;. 
Si.^av?^^^- 

O'uCly  or  'ndTr  Jly'"Zu  Tba?P"i'^t^ 
tuv,„{U  del.nqutncy  inihl         ""'-h"!/ of  Ibe  case 

...... ^yL';;;^^^^^^^^^^ 

.bout  '7:Sv£-^- 
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How    About    The  Faucet? 


We  gladly  sacrifice  time  and  energy  in 
running  about  creating  public  sentiment  to 
(IcMnand  an  insane  asylum  that  shall  be  built 
upcMi  the  modern  bungalow  plan.  How  about 
the  faucet?    Listen  to  ibis: 

Scientific  authorities  the  world  over  agree  that  alco- 
holism is  the  principal  cause  of  direct  and  heredity  de- 
generacy, of  idiocy,  imbecility,  dementia  and  all  the  forms 
ot  insanity. 

«      4t      4t  « 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  people  inter- 
ested in  reform  movements  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to.  They  will  give  generously  of  their 
time  and  money.  The  press  reports  their 
meetings  and  illustrates  their  doings.  Every- 
liody  is  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate action,  and  everybody  is  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  helpfui  to  afflicted  human- 
ity, etc.  When  everj^thing  is  in  full  blast, 
and  snappy  resolutions  have  set  in  motion 
vice  commissions,  slum  squadrons,  charity 
lianquets  and  balls,  someone  who  is  convinced 
that  the  attempt  to  bale  out  the  tub  while  the 
faucet  is  continually  adding  to  its  contents 
is  a  waste  of  time,  work  and  money,  is  brav(> 
enough  to  cry  out: 

"Turn  otf  the  faucet!  Stop  manufacturini:! 
the  damnable  stuff  called  'alcohol.'  " 

Then  what  happens?  Exclamations  of  ap- 
proval? Demonstrations  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion that  the  real  and  only  remedy  has  been 
found?  Prominent  citizens  rushing  to  aid  in 
closing  the  faucet?  Not  at  all!  On  the  con- 
trary, a  great  stillness  prevails,  and  out  of 
the  stillness  comes  the  warning: 


How  About  the  Faucet? 


One  test  to  determine  tho  siuiity  of  an  in 
dividual  is  to  set  him  at  the  task  of  balinji 
water  out  of  a  bath-tub,  the  faucet  of  whicli 
is  rimning  a  stream.  If  the  patient  attempt- 
to  bale  out  the  water  without  turning  off  tin 
faucet,  he  is  adjudged  insane.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  said  of  the  popular  methods  of  dealint; 
with  the  effects  of  the  Liquor  Traffic? 

*  *    *  » 

We  get  red  in  the  face  with  enthusiiisni  o\c: 
«  proposed  institution  to  care  for  delinciucn; 
Hiid  degenerate  children!  How  about  the 
faucet?    Listen  lo  this: 

Judge  Fred  H.  Taft,  of  tl)e  Iais  Angclc> 
Juvenile  Court,  says: 

"Eliminate  liquor,  and  at  a  single  stroke  you  relief 
the  Juvenile  Court  oj  more  than  50  per  cent  of  its  businei  t 
Directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  one-half  oj  the  cases  ol 
tuvenile  delinquency  in  this  county  can  be  traced  to  Ihf 
use  dj  intoxicating  liquors.  There  is  no  other  influence 
for  evil,  as  demonstrated  in  the  treatment  of  juvenilt 
delinquence,  that  compares  with  that  of  the  liquor  traffic  ' 

*  *     *  * 

We  work  like  beavers  organizing  a  leagu< 
to  work  for  a  model  penitentiary',  work  farm- 
etc.    How  about  the  faucet?    Listen  to  ihi' 

Judicial  and  penal  authorities  unite  in  declaring  In 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  crime  is  caused  hy  alcohol 

*  *     *  * 

To  establish  rescue  homes  for  lallcn  wonici 
IS  a  most  needful  and  laudable  undertakint; 
How  about  the  faucet?    Listen  to  this: 

Senator  Truesdale,  chairman  of  the  white  slavery  £,.>■ 
miitee  in  iVisconsin,  says:  The  evidence  presented  to  oi< 
committee  tends  to  show  that  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  !• 
girls  who  go  wrong  get  started  in  the  wine  room. 


How    About    The  Faucet? 


'  We  gladly  sacrifice  time  and  energy  in 
running  about  creating  public  sentiment  to 
demand  an  insane  asylum  that  shall  be  built 
upon  the  modern  bungalow  plan.  How  about 
the  faucet?    Listen  to  this: 

Scientific  aulborities  the  world  over  agree  thai  alco- 
holism is  the  principal  cause  of  direct  and  heredity  de- 
generacy, of  idiocy,  imbecility,  dementia  and  all  the  forms 
(if  insanity. 

»     *     *  * 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  people  inter- 
ested in  reform  movements  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to.  They  will  give  generously  of  their 
time  and  money.  The  press  reports  their 
meetings  and  illustrates  their  doings.  Every- 
Ixxly  is  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  im- 
"  mediate  action,  and  everybody  is  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  helpful  to  afflicted  human- 
ity, etc.  When  everything  is  in  full  blast, 
and  snappy  resolutions  have  set  in  motion 
vice  commissions,  slum  squadrons,  charity 
l)unquets  and  balls,  someone  who  is  convinced 
that  the  attempt  to  bale  out  the  tub  while  the 
faucet  is  continually  adding  to  its  contents 
is  a  waste  of  time,  work  and  money,  is  brave 
enough  to  cry  out: 

"Turn  off  the  faucet!    Stop  manufacturinc 
the  damnable  stuff  called  'alcohol.'  " 

Then  what  happens'.'  Exclamations  of  ap- 
proval? Demonstrations  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion that  the  real  and  only  remedy  has  been 
'  found?  Prominent  citizens  rushing  to  aid  in 
closing  the  faucet?  Not  at  all!  On  the  con- 
trary, a  great  stillness  prevails,  and  out  of 
the  stillness  comes  the  warning: 


How    About    The  Faucet? 


•' Hush\     You  will  hurt  bu5tness\" 

What  is  this  business  that  will  be  hurt?  It 
is  the  business  of  making  criminals,  paupers, 
insane  and  idiots. 

//  IS  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  received  by  Iht 
State  in  license  fees  from  the  liquor  traffic,  tl  costs  the 
State  ten  dollars  to  take  care  of  its  evtl  effects,  tbts  expense 
being  a  large  proportion  of  the  upkeep  of  courts,  police 
departments,  penal  institutions,  jails,  poor-bouses  in- 
sane asylums,  etc.  Statistics  show  that  the  Stale  c/ 
ralifornta  receives  about  three  million  dollars  in  licence 
'ees  and,  by  applying  the  estimated  percentage,  Calt- 
fornia  sustains  an  annual  loss  of  about  twenty-seven 
millions  of  dollars.  i. 

This  is  the  kind  of  business  that  the  "wets  ^  are  ,o 
ilraid  will  he  hurt  by  making  California  dry. 
'  *     *     ♦  * 

Kansas  closed  the  faucet.  Result?  Luteu 
to  this: 

"In  87  of  her  105  counties  there  are  n.. 
insane,  in  54  no  feeble-minded;  96  have  im 
inebriates,  and  they  are  scarcer  than  hen 
teeth  in  the  other  9.  Thirty-eight  county 
poor-houses  are  empty.  The  pauper  popu- 
lation falls  short  of  600.  Sound  imnds  m 
sound  bodies  has  reduced  her  death  rat«  from 
17  to  7  per  thousand,  while  her  hquor-drinkiny 
neighbors'  death  rate  remains  the  same." 

Closing  the  faucet  is  the  sane  way.  il'f 

economic  wav,  the  effective  way. 

*    ♦    *  * 

Gladstone  says:  "//  is  the  duty  of  gover,,- 
ment  to  make  it  hard  to  do  wrong  and  easy  to  do 
rieht  and  the  people  govern  by  their  ballots. 

°   '  *    »    *  * 

Will  you  aid  in  closing  the  faucet  in  Cali- 
fornia? Vote  for  Amendment  2  on  the  ballot 
November  3rd  next. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF 

The  Other  Man 

To  those  who  arc  not  imcrested  in  the  tem- 
perance reform,  and  who  think  that  otliers  ought 
to  he  strong  to  resist  hecausc  they  arc,  we  heart- 
ily and  earnestly  commend  the  following  per- 
sonal experiences  and  appeals  from  John  G. 
Woolley,  the  well-known  temperance  advocate, 
once  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Prohihition  Party.  Mr.  Woolley  writes 
from  the  heart.  Let  him  speak  to  yonrs.  The 
following  is  taken  from  his  book  "Civilization  by 
I'aith,"  pages  69-72 ; 

Your  son  has  no  taint  of  the  drink  madness  in 
his  blood.  Do  not  say  that  therefore  you  have  no 
interest  in  the  great  reform ;  but  by  that  mercy, 
and  for  the  sake  of  other  boys  who  liavc  no 
chance  at  all  for  a  clean  life,  enlist  with  us  to 
close  tlie  mills  that  grind  up  boys  like  rags  to 
make  the  paper  for  the  diary  of  failure  and  of 
crime. 

Two  lunulred  and  forty  thousand  saloons  yawn 
along  our  way.  They  arc  no  temptation  to  you. 
You  despise  them,  and  pass  them.  But  the  man 
behind  you,  as  brave  as  you  are.  and  ten  thousand 
times  more  anxious  to  do  right,  hates  the  saloon, 
but  goes  in,  and  drinks  his  mind  to  a  chaos  and 
his  heart  to  a  clot,  because  he  has  to.  You  did 
not  have  to.  Is  that  your  own  good  manage- 
ment? In  such  a  light  as  his.  what  would  have 
become  of  you?  By  the  mercy  of  God  that  has 
spared  you  that.  I  beg  of  you  to  lend  a  hand  for 
the  other  man. 

No.  98  Apples  of  Gold  Library  14  c  kach 


1  telegraphed  to  my  home  in  Boston,  after  a 
long  absence  on  the  west  coast.    I  will  arrive 
home  at  ele^-en  to-nighL"    The  train  was  late. 
Long  after  midnight  I  came  under  her  window. 
The  light  was  burning,  and  I  knew  that  she  was 
waiting  for  me.    I  let  myself  in.    There  were  two 
flights  of  stairs,  but  twenty  would  have  been 
nothing  to  me.    My  heart  was  hauling  awav  like 
a  great  balloon.    She  stood  in  the  middle  of  our 
room  as  pale  and  cold  and  motionless  as  a  woman 
of  snow :  and  I  knew,  at  a  glance,  that  the  sweet, 
brave  life  was  in  torture.    -  What  is  it?"  I  cried. 
"What  is  the  matter?"    And  in  my  arms  she 
sobbed  out  the  everlasting  tragedy  of  her  weddt-d 
life;  "Nothing  — at  any  rate,  nothing  ought  t- 
be  the  matter.    I  do  believe  in  you.    I  knew  yor. 
would  come  home.    But  I  have  listened  for  y,u 
for  so  many  years,  that  I  seem  to  be  just  on. 
great  ear  when  you  are  away  beyond  your  tim. 
I  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  but  that  of  hearing 
when  you  are  absent.  unexpUined;  and  ever 
sound  on  the  street  startles  me.  and  evco'  step 
on  the  stairs  is  a  threat  and  a  pain,  and  the  still 
ness  choke*  me.  and  the  darkness  smothers  me: 
and  all  the  old.  unhappy  home-comings  tr  - 
through  my  mind,  without  omitting  one  dct.. 
And  to-night  I  heard  the  children  sighing  ir 
their  sleep,  and  I  thought  I  should  die  when  I 
thought  of  you  having  to  walk  in  your  wearines.-. 
and  in  thi>  midnight,  through  Kneeland  Street 
alone." 

She  thinks  that  I  will  never  fall,  and  would  I 
deny  that  she  knows  any  fear;  but  yet,  until  •' 
underuker  screws  her  sweet  face  out  of  my 
forever,  that  ghastly,  unformed,  nameless  thii..: 
will  walk  the  chamf>ers  of  her  heart  whenever  I 
am  unaccounted  for. 


Ry  the  mercy  of  God,  that  has  given  to  you  the 
unshaken  conlklcnce  of  her  you  love,  "1  beseech 
you,"  make  a  fight  for  the  women  who  wait  to- 
night until  the  saloon  spews  out  their  hushands 
and  their  sons,  and  sends  them,  maudlin,  brutish, 
devilish,  vomiting,  stinking,  to  their  arms.  And 
you,  happy  wives,  whose  hearts  have  never 
wavered  nor  had  occasion  to  waver,  and  who, 
when  your  husbands  fail  to  come  on  time,  can 
go  to  bed  without  a  fear,  and  go  to  sleep  with 
smiles  upon  your  lips,  and  sleep  the  long  night 
through  peacefully  even  to  dream  —  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  that  gives  you  that,  I  beseech  you,  band 
yourselves  to  help,  at  least  to  cheer,  the  wives 
who,  their  whole  lives  through,  must  walk  the 
rotten  lava-crust  of  burnt-out  confidence  —  their 
vcrV  love  a  terror  and  a  pain. 

I  shall  never  drink  again ;  but  one  night  in  a 
New  England  train,  and  very  ill,  I  met  a  stranger 
who  pitied  me  and  gave  me  a  quick,  powerful 
drug  out  of  a  small  vial,  and  my  pain  was  gone 
in  a  minute  or  two.  but  alcohol  was  licking  up 
my  very  blood  with  tongues  of  flame. 

I  should  have  gotten  drunk  that  night,  if  I 
could.  T  thought  of  everything  —  of  my  two 
years  of  clean  life;  of  the  meeting  I  was  going 
to.  vouched  for  by  tny  friend  and  brother,  D.  L. 
Moody,  whose  faith  in  me,  withdrawn  now,  I 
fear,  had  gone  out  into  all  the  world ;  of  the 
bright  little  home  in  New  York;  of  Mary  and 
the  boys.  I  tried  to  pray,  and  my  lips  framed 
oaths.  I  reached  up  for  God,  and  He  was  gone, 
and  the  fiercest  fiend  of  hell  had  me  by  the  throat, 
and  shouted.  "Drink,  drink,  drink!"  I  said,  "But 
Mary  —  but  the  boys!"  It  said:  "To  hell  with. 
Marv !  Come  on  to  the  saloon." 


It  was  not  yet  daylight,  Sunday  morning,  when 
I  stood  on  the  platform  at  Pawtucket  alone.  I 
flew  from  saloon  to  saloon.  They  were  shut.  So 
were  the  drug  stores.  And  all  that  day,  locked 
in  my  room  at  the  hotel,  I  fought  my  fight,  and 
won  it  in  the  evening,  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and 
the  people  never  knew  that  the  man  who  spoke  to 
them  that  night  had  been  in  hell  all  day. 

What  would  you  take,  in  cash,  to  have  that 
put  into  your  life? 

It  is  to  be  my  portion  until  my  dying  day ;  and 
if  merciful,  patient  time  shall  cauterize  and  heal 
the  old,  dishonorable  wounds,  and  cover  them 
with  repulsive  but  impervious  cicatrices,  yet  be- 
cause I  had  those  wounds,  I  am  to  be  through 
my  whole  life  considered  a  moral  cliff-dweller,  a 
creature  of  precipices,  where  one  false  step  ends 
all;  and  so.  denied  full  confidence  of  my  fellow- 
men —  the  highest  grace  of  life  to  strive  for,  in 
this  world.  And  I  am  told  I  have  a  Christian 
enemy  or  two  who  wait  on  tiptoe  of  expectancy 
and  cheerfully  prophesy  the  sure,  near  coming 
of  my  final  plunge  back  into  the  Dead  Sea  of 
drink. 

By  the  mercy  of  God  that  has  spared  you  that 
kind  of  peril  and  that  kind  of  hate,  "I  beseech 
you,"  cast  a  vote  ne.xt  time  for  the  Son  of  man, 
who  died  for  drunkards  and  to  make  the  stations 
on  life's  highways  safe  for  storm-tossed  men  to 
stop  at,  any  day  or  night. 
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In  an  investigation  by  all  the  large 
life  insurance  companies  just  finish- 
ed, it  was  discovered  that  proprietors, 
superintendents  and  managers  of 
hotels  who  do  not  attend  bar  have 
died  at  the  rate  of  135  per  cent  of 
the  expected.  Those  who  attended 
bar — 178  per  cent  of  the  expected. 
In  the  latter  case  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  was  six  times  the  average, 
diabetes  three  times  the  standard, 
cerebral  hemorrhage  and  apoplexy, 
organic  heart  disease  and  pneumonia 
twice  the  standard,  and  brights  dis- 
eases nearly  three  times. 

Death  rate  of  proprietors,  managers 
and  superintendents  of  breweries 
was  found  to  be  135  per  cent  of  the 
expected.  Death  rate  from  suicide 
in  this  class  nearly  twice  the  stan- 
dard. Proprietors,  managers  and 
owners  of  saloons,  billiard  rooms  and 
bowling  alleys  with  bar,  died  at  the 
rate  of  175  per  cent  of  the  expected 
Waiters  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
where  liquors  are  served  177  per  cent. 
Proprietors  and  managers  of  whole- 
sale liquor  houses  122  per  cent. 

Very  few  companies  will  insure 
saloon  men  at  all  and  those  who  do 
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rate  them  up  twelve  years.  A  business 
that  will  shorten  a  man's  life  twelve 
years  is  a  good  business  to  get  out 
of.  A  business  that  multiplies  disi- 
eases  by  from  two  to  five  times,  is 
too  dangerous  for  a  sensible  man  to 
stay  in,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
healthy  occupations  in  which  a  man 
can  make  a  living. 

Compare  the  above  death  rates  with 
the  rate  of  some  of  the  following 
occupations:  passenger  train  men  137, 
saw  mill  men  120,  smelterers  114, 
bricklayers  108,  motormen  131,  plumb- 
ers and  steam  fitters  99,  railway  mail 
clerks  85,  shoe  manufacturing  opera- 
tors loi,  undertakers  95,  veterinary 
surgeons  80,  woolen  mill  men  113, 
barbers  109,  butchers  96,  blacksmiths 
81. 

Get  out  of  the  business.  It  is  no 
good  for  you  and  no  good  for  your 
patrons. 

The  above  statistics  are  taken  from 
the  "Medical  Actuarial  Mortality  In- 
vestigation" Volume  No.  3,  published 
in  1913. 

WALTER  VAIL. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
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ABOUT  stvetity  years  ago  a  Quaker  applied  to 
an  English  life  insurance  company  for  life 
insurance  and  was  asked  ten  per  cent  extra 
Iitiansc  lie  was  a  total  abstainer,  as  it  was  then 
bolicvid  that  a  total  abstainer  could  not  live  as 
long  as  one  who  used  liquor.  He  refused  to 
l)ay  the  increased  rat4  and  said  he  would  prove 
tlic  theory  wrong  and,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
organized  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and 
General  Provident  Institution  of  London  in  1841. 

'I'he  Compay  kept  its  total  abstainers  and  non- 
abstainers  in  two  separate  classes.  In  1903  the 
Company  published  the  results  of  its  experience. 
The  moderate  drinkers  had  died  at  the  rate  of 
100.4  per  cent  of  the  death  table;  and  the  total 
'abstainers  at  the  rate  of  74.3  per  cent.  Moderate 
drinkers  as  compared  with  total  abstainers  showed 
a  death  rate  of  thirty-five  per  cent  higher.  These 
figures  are  especially  significant  as  they  cover  a 
very  long  period  of  time  (over  sixty  years)  and 
expected  deaths  of  about  fifteen  thousand,  thus 
giving  sufficient  numbers  for  the  law  of  averages 
to  obtain.  This  is  more  significant  when  it  is 
known  that  life  insurance  companies  frequently 
overlook  some  physical  defect  in  a  total  abstainer 
that  would  not  be  overlooked  if  the  man  was  a 
moderate  drinker.  For  instance,  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  man  with  a  fine  family  history  and  a 
good  health  record  applied  for  insurance.  His 
weight,  however,  was  beyond  normal  (about  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds).  His  answer  as  to 
amount  of  liquor  consumed  showed  that  he  took 
about  four  drinks  of  whiskey  daily.  Had  he 
been  a  total  abstainer  his  weight  only  would 
probably  not  have  kept  him  from  obtaining  insur- 
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ance,  but  the  two  things  combined  caused  his  re 
jection. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  death  losses  among  |  Hh 
heavyweights.    The  average  man  five  feet  si>  (•• 
inches  weighs  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pound; 
and  the  normal  variations  from  this  is  about  l'iv< 
pounds  for  every  inch  of  height. 

It  is  discovered  that  the  death  rate  is  les; 
among  men  slightly  lighter  than  the  average  anc 
increases  pretty  steadily  from  five  per  cent  abovt 
the  average  upward. 

A  large  insurance  company  reporting  on  met 
thirty  per  cent  or  more  above  the  average  th^ 
death  loss  has  been  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
per  cent  of  the  expected.  However,  among  lieavj 
young  men  from  about  eighten  to  twenty-fivi 
years  of  age  the  death  rate  is  more  favorable  thar 
the  average.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  wherd 
men  are  naturally  heavy  they  were  desirable  risks! 
Those  who  become  corpulent  through  excessivd 
drinkmg  and  excessive  eating  have  quantities  of  |n 
dead  matter  in  their  system  that  nature  has  not 
been  able  to  throw  off  and  hence  the  risk  of  death 
becomes  greatly  augmented. 

You  will  take  notice  in  reading  of  death  notices 
of  those  dying  of  sunstroke  during  the  hot  spells 
in  the  Eastern  cities  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  them  are  men.  One  day  when  over  forty  pa- 
tients had  been  carried  into  a  hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia, I  visited  that  institution  and  inquiring  of 
an  old  attendant  there  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
patients  when  brought  in  he  voluntarily  furnished 
me  the  information  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were 
"full"  when  brought  in. 

A  Life  Insurance  Company  has  greater  control 
over  its  death  rate  than  over  its  interest  rate. 
Large  amounts  of  money  must  be  invested  ar- 
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cordiiiR  tn  the  nilinn  rale  of  )iitere>t  with  unly 
slight  variations. 

The  (leatli  rate  of  a  comiiany  depciul-  in  tin- 
first  phice  upon  the  character  nf  the  agents.  .\n 
agent  who  patronizes  a  saloon  will  make  friemK 
in  that  class,  and  if  that  class  are  insured  a  high 
death  rate  must   result  unprincipled  a.gent 

might  make  corrupt  ai4-angements  with  a  com- 
plaisant physician  who  will  pass  bad  risks  for  a 
consideration. 

There  are  certain  races  of  people  shorter  lived 
than  others.  The  average  length  of  life  seems 
to  depend  largely  upon  the  morals.  The  death 
rate  of  tropical  climates  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  temperate  climates,  and  the  death  rate 
of  cities  higher  than  that  of  the  countries.  The 
death  rate  of  fat  men  or  very  lean  men  is  higher 
than  those  of  normal  weight.  The  average  life 
of  the  ancestry  and  the  diseases  of  which  they 
died  largely  control  the  length  of  life  of  their  de- 
ccndants. 

.\  great  deal  of  attention  is  lately  being  paid  to 
what  is  called  "moral  hazard."  A  man  known  to 
be  gambling,  whether  it  is  speculation  or  plain 
belting,  has  his  moial  hazard  risk  increased. 
There  is  a  high  death  rate  among  such  politicians 
who  are  known  as  "Grafters,"  such  as  bribe  or 
accept  bribes. 

In  the  great  Insurance  investigation  an  ap- 
palling percentage  of  those  involved  died  about 
eighteen  months  after  exposure.  Of  four  men  in- 
dicted for  the  graft  of  $9,000,000  for  the  furniture 
of  the  state  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  T  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  three  deceased  within 
a  few  months  after  they  were  found  out.  The 
death  rate  is  also  very  high  among  those  men 
who   betray    lin;mcial   trusts,   such   as  defaulting 
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bankers  and  those  who  spend  estates  entrusted 
to  their  care. 

By  carefully  watching  all  risks — moral,  physi- 
cal, family  history,  occupation,  climatic  condi- 
tions, habits,  etc.,  one  company  has  been  able  to 
reduce  its  death  rate  over  a  period  of  forty-five 
years  to  less  than  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
pected, according  to  the  American  Death  Table. 

A  man  who  goes  on  a  roaring  drunk  occasion- 
ally and  then  for  weeks  drinks  nothing  at  all  is 
a  better  risk  than  a  man  who  never  gets  drunk 
but  is  always  drinking. 

From  a  paper  read  by  Roderick  McKenzie  be- 
fore the  British  Institute  of  .Actuaries  it  appears 
that  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years 
there  were  abstainers'  deaths  of  42,001  among  a 
certain  number,  and  drinkers,  70,041.  At  ages 
from  forty  to  fifty,  abstainers,  6,246,  and  drinkers, 
10JS61.  It  is  a  popular  idea  that  in  old  age  drink 
is  good  for  the  length  of  life.  I  believe  there 
are  no  statistics  to  prove  this  contention,  al- 
though the  figures  do  show  that  there  is  less  dif- 
ference between  drinkers  and  abstainers  in  old 
age  than  in  earlier  years.  But  I  believe  the  time 
never  comes  when  the  death  rate  is  not  higher 
for  the  moderate  drinkers. 

The  death  rate  for  Canada  is  lower  than  that  of 
United  States.  They  consume  less  liquor  per 
head.  The  death  rate  of  United  States  is  less 
than  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  less  than 
France  and  Germany.  The  death  rate  of  Scan- 
dinavia is  less  than  any  other  European  nation 
having  a  large  portion  of  territory  that  is  under 
the  prohibitory  law.  The  death  rate  of  all  these 
nations  is  almost  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  gallons  consumed  yearly. 

The  Sceptre  Life  Insurance  Society,  Limited, 
of  England,  for  the  years  from  1884  to  1903,  in- 
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elusive,  gives  the  following  figures:  For  abstain- 
ers, 1,440  expected  deaths,  actual  deaths  792;  non- 
abstainers,  2,730  expected  deaths,  actual  deaths 
1880.  The  ratio  being  fifty-five  per  cent  for  the 
total  abstainers  and  seventy-nine  per  cent  for  the 
non-abstainers. 

Scottish  Temperance  Life  Assurance  Company, 
Limited,  for  twenty  years,  from  1883  to  1902,  in- 
clusive, shows  abstainers  die  at  the  rate  of  only 
forty-five  per  cent  of  the  expected  and  non-ab- 
stniners  at  the  rate  of  seventy-one  per  cent  of 
the  expected. 

The  Actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  undertook  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  drink  on  the  death  rate  of  his  company, 
taking  the  American  Death  Table  as  a  guide  and 
shaving  this  about  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the 
-first  five  years  to  cover  the  effect  of  selection, 
and  then  comparing  actual  losses  with  this 
amended  table  among  abstainers  he  found  the 'ex- 
pected loss  of  5,455,669  and  an  actual  loss  of 
4,251,050.  This  was  a  rate  of  seventy-eight  per 
cent  of  the  expected.  Of  the  drinkers  the  ex- 
pected loss  was  9,829,462  and  the  actual  loss  was 
9,469,407.  The  drinkers  showing  ninety-six  per 
cent  loss  as  compared  with  the  other  section  of 
seventy-eight  per  cent. 

It  should  be  remembered  at  the  same  time  that 
Life  Insurance  companies  are  supposed  not  to 
insure  anyone  who  is  an  immoderate  drinker. 
Every  company  that  I  am  acquainted  with  asks 
in  the  application  particularly  as  to  these  habits — 
drink,  opium,  smoking  and  other  drugs,  the  same 
as  they  inquire  into  the  diseases  and  defects  of 
family  record.  If  the  death  rate  of  the  selected 
drinkers  is  one-third  greater  than  abstainers  what 
will  be  the  still  higher  death  rate  among  those 
whose  habits  preclude  their  being  insured  at  all? 
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Comparatively  few  Life  Insurance  companies 
insure  liquor  dealers,  and  the  latest  custom  whc- 
companies  accept  them  is  to  add  twelve  years  : 
the  actual  age  of  the  applicant.  What  place  oug'  : 
ci\-ilization  grant  to  any  business  that  will  si:  - 
tract  twelve  years  from  the  life  of  the  man  wi 
runs  it? 

In  1903  a  committee  of  the  Acturial  Socirf. 
published  a  book  giving  the  results  of  mortaI^^ 
experience  of  the  leading  Life  Insurance  com- 
panies of  this  country  on  ninety-eight  different 
classes  of  lives,  and  among  those  classes  are  five 
which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  point  at 
issue.  The  experience  covered  was  for  thirty 
years  from  1870  to  1899,  inclusive,  i.  e.,  all  policies 
issued  during  those  j-ears  showing  their  experi- 
ence for  the  time  they  were  in  force. 

Under  the  head  "Hotel  Keepers  Xot  Tending 
Bar"  there  were  1.188  deaths,  when  only  9710 
were  expected,  i.  e..  122  per  cent  of  the  expects 
tion  by  the  Modified  Healthy  English  Mortality 
Table  (being  the  same  Table  applied  to  ail 
classes).  Under  the  head  "Wine  or  Liquor  Seller 
Abstainer,"  there  were  411  deaths  for  an  expecta- 
tion of  343.7,  L  e.,  an  actual  mortality  of  119  per 
cent  of  the  expected.  Under  the  head  of  "Wine 
and  Liquor  Seller.  Xon-Abstainer."  there  were 
1,704  deaths,  against  an  expectation  of  I.303.  i  e  . 
131  per  cent  actual  deaths,  as  compared  with  the 
expected.  Under  the  head  of  "Brewer  or  Em- 
ployee." 796  deaths  against  an  expectation  of 
588.2,  or  136  per  cent  of  the  expected.  Under 
the  head  of  "Distiller  or  Employee"  205  actua! 
deaths,  against  192.4  expected,  or  106  per  cent  of 
the  expected. 

From  this  it  would  appear  than  even  the  total 
abstainers  who  handle  liquor  are  not  exempt  from 
the  wages  of  sin  as  they  die  at  the  rate  of  no 
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per  cent  of  the  expected.  Either  the  busines". 
itself  is  a  life  depressant  or  the  mentally,  or  mor- 
ally, or  physically  deficient  enter  the  busincs*;. 
Whatever  the  cause,  or  they  fail  to  tell  the  truth 
when  applying  for  Life  Insurance,  the  death  rate 
even  among  the  total  abstaining  liquor  dealers  is 
iq  per  cent  greater  than  the  expected.  It  also 
appears  that  the  Brewery  Employee  and  Brewer 
have  a  greater  death  rate  as  a  class  than  any 
other  class  connected  with  the  business  except 
the  bartender.  This  would  indicate  that  beer  in- 
stead of  being  a  safe  drink  is  on  the  whole  a 
most  injurious  one. 

The  death  rate  of  the  average  man  engaged  in 
the  liquor  business  is  greater  than  the  following 
dangerous  occupations  and  of  those  who  have 
suffered  the  following  diseases  as  below  quoted: 


Railroad  locomotive  engineer  127 

J^eaman  or  fisherman  108 

Steel  grinder  120 

City   fire  department  it,'? 

Officer  in  the  Army  i '6 

Persons  having  had — 

Renal  colic,  calculus  or  gravel  10" 

Blood-spitting  108 

Inflammatory  rheumatism  more  than  once..  107 

Hip-joint  disease    t28 

Syphillis  t33 


The  power  of  evil  seems  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  power  to  deceive  and  it  is  only  as  it 
was  written  that  the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  he- 
ginning,  so  his  chief  vicegerent,  the  liquor  traffic, 
has  been  the  greatest  deceiver  of  mankind.  Men 
have  thought  to  obtain  lengthened  life  by  it  and 
have  invited  death  instead;  they  have  sought 
health  by  it  and  thereby  multiplied  their  diseases; 
they  have  obtained  the  devil's  joy.  which  is  nine- 
tenth'-  ])aiii:  they  have  sought  to  obtain  intellcct- 
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ual  acuteness  and  have  ended  with  cooked  brains; 
it  has  promised  riches  to  the  State  and  costs  $9 
of  taxes  to  $1  of  revenue  to  the  State;  it  prom- 
ises yet  an  easy  way  of  living  for  the  saloon- 
keeper and  gives  instead  a  kind  of  life  that  is 
not  worth  the  living,  as  the  suicide  statistics  of 
saloonkeepers  indicate. 

The  wisest  man  of  the  ages  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago  said:  "Wine  is  a  deceiver  and 
strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise." 

Even  the  medical  fraternity  have  been  deceived 
and  their  deception  has  added  to  the  death  toll  of 
each  succeeding  generation,  from  poisoned  infants 
to  the  drugging  of  men  already  poisoned  with 
disease  up  till  old  age,  where  they  add  artificial 
palsy  to  the  decreptitude  of  the  already  infirmed. 
Proofs  are  coming  in  constantly  now  that  mil- 
lions of  men  have  been  slain  by  the  doctors  ad- 
ministering the  poison  of  alcohol. 

The  London  Temperance  Hospital  which  for 
over  twenty-five  years  has  not  used  a  drop  of 
liquor  has  lately  published  their  experience,  and 
in  Typhoid  Fever  especially  that  Hospital  has  had 
a  death  rate  of  thirty  per  cent  less  than  the 
other  London  hospitals. 

The  ordinary  doctor  taking  a  Tyhpoid  Fever 
patient  after  the  body  has  created  antitoxines  and 
destroyed  the  disease  germs,  and  the  fever  has 
ceased  and  nature  takes  a  breathing  spell  before 
starting  on  the  upward  grade,  and  nature  seems 
inert,  the  fool  doctor  as  a  rule  still  pours  the 
poison  into  the  system.  Nature  recognizes  the 
toxic  and  in  alarm  starts  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  to  work  to  rid  itself  of  the  new  poison- 
liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  heart,  perspiration,  and  if  a 
nursing  mother,  her  milk  will  cary  off  the  alcohol. 
Every  organ  of  the  body  that  can  do  any  work 
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sets  itself  to  rid  the  system  of  tlie  ppison,  and  at 
tins  point  the  doctor,  recognizing  the  activity, 
says  the  patient  is  better.  The  fact  is  that  the 
little  strength  the  patient  has  left  is  being  drained 
to  rid  itself  of  the  extra  burden  and  shortly  after, 
unless  the  patient  is  strong,  he  collapses  and  dies. 
It  has  taken  the  medical  profession  thousands  of 
years  to  begin  to  discern  the  difference  between 
the  final  effects  and  the  immediate  symptoms. 

Dr.  Spratling  reports  a  history  of  alcoholism  in 
the  parents  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  out  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  cases.  More  than  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  these  unfortunates  are  thus  suf- 
fering from  the  mistakes  of  their  parents.  Nor 
does  this  by  any  means  tell  the  whole  story,  for 
the  report  shows  that  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  additional  cases  (more  than  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  whole)  suffer  from  "neuropathic  heredity," 
which  means  that  their  parents  were  themselves 
the  victims  of  one  or  another  of  the  neuroses  that 
are  peculiarly  heritable,  and  that  unquestionably 
tell  in  a  large  number  of  case.=  of  afconolir  indule- 
ence  on  the  part  of  their  progenitor>.  "'•.yen  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  said  the  wise 
Hebrew  of  old.  And  the  laws  of  heredity  have 
not  changed  since  then. 

The  world  is  just  beginning  to  waken  up  to  the 
necessity  of  sanitation  in  reference  to  tubercu- 
losis. This  has  been  found  to  be  a  germ  disease 
and  preventable,  but  probably  the  greatest  ally  to 
the  disease  has  been  liquor. 

Somewhat  startling  statistics  from  the  Prov- 
inces of  France  show  that  those  Provinces  drink- 
ing the  least  wine  have  the  fewest  deaths  from 
tuberculosis;  and  those  Provinces  having  the 
greatest  number  of  gallons  of  wine  per  head  con- 
sumed have  the  most  deaths  from  tuberculosis. 

Of  the  saloonkeepers  of  France,  out  of  every 
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thousand  that  die  more  than  five  hundred  of  them 
die  of  consumption.  Thus  the  saloon  is  not  onI> 
a  moral  plague  spot,  but  a  physical  one  as  we!, 

We  will  now  consider  for  a  moment  the  death 
rate  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. First,  we  will  take  Germany,  where  it  is 
said  they  can  always  drink  and  never  be  drunk. 
In  Prussia  in  1901  out  of  159.000  deaths  occur- 
ring after  twenty-five  years  of  age.  fifty-two  per 
cent  of  the  whole  lived  to  over  sixty.  Of  per- 
sons insured  in  the  Gotha  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  physicians  forty-nine  per  cent  live  to 
over  sixty;  of  teachers,  fifty-one  per  cent:  of 
clergy,  sixty-five  per  cent;  of  men  engaged  in 
the  liquor  trades,  average  thirty-one  per  cent: 
brewerj'  employees,  eighteen  per  cent;  bartenders, 
seven  per  cent.  According  to  these  figures  the 
bartender  has  only  one  chance  in  nine  as  to  the 
preacher  in  living  to  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

In  Prussia  of  every  one  thousand  deaths  oc- 
curring over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  are  from  tuberculosis.  But 
every  one  thousand  deaths  among  bartenders,  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six  are  from  tuberculosis. 
Among  Brewery  employees  three  hundred  and 
forty-five.  School  teachers,  one  hundred  and 
forty-three.  Physicians,  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 
Clerg>',  seventy-six.  The  average  covering  all 
callings  would  be  much  less  if  the  death  rate  in 
liquor  trades  was  eliminated. 

In  the  statistics  of  accidents,  the  miners  show 
ninety  accidents  to  the  thousand,  the  breweries 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  per  thousand.  This  i= 
a  higher  average  than  any  other  trade,  even  the 
most  perilous,  and  Professor  Guttstadt  gives  to 
these  the  name  of  '"bier-leiche"  fbeer  corpses"! 

Before  Theodore  Roosevelt  became  President 
he  was  appointed  Police  Commissioner  of  Xew 
York.  He  found  an  ordinance  closing  saloons  on 
Sunday,  and  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  almost 
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the  whole  i)rf.s.s  of  tlic  city  and  without  nuich  aid 
from  tlie  three  other  police  commissioners,  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  the  law.  The  death  rate  of 
the  city  immediately  dropped  nearly  five  per  cent, 
and  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks  increased  over  $1,000,000  per 
week  during  this  enforcement. 

The  tendencies  of  liquor  drinking  toward 
causing  suicide  has  received  ample  verification 
before  and  after  the  earthquake  of  San  Francisco 
in  1906.  During  the  Ruef  and  Schmitz  admin- 
istration the  suicide  rate  of  the  city  reached  an 
enormous  proportion,  being  sixty-one  per  one  hun- 
dred thousand  in  1905.  The  next  highest  in  America 
being  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  at  29;  Oakland,  Calif.,  was 
26.7;  Chicago,  20.4;  New  York  City,  17.7;  and 
Philadelphia  14.  i.  e.,  the  suicide  rate  of  San 
Francisco  was  nearly  three  times  the  larger  of 
any  of  the  other  large  cities.  There  they  were 
killing  themselves  at  the  rate  of  two  every  three 
days.  In  May  and  June,  1905,  there  were  forty- 
eight  suicides  in  the  city.  Then  came  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  and  two  months  of  prohibition. 
San  Francisco  went  home  for  the  first  time  in  its 
life  sober.  Tens  of  thousands  of  women  who  had 
dreaded  to  see  their  husbands  return  home  had 
a   few   weeks   of  happiness. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  average  man  and 
woman  in  San  Francisco  was  happier  two  weeks 
after  the  great  earthquake  and  the  fire  than  two 
weeks  before.  Tt  is  a  very  forcible  reminder  of 
the  Scriiiture.  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesseth." 
There  was  more  brotherly  kindness  and  of  gen- 
eral good  cheer,  less  selfishness,  and  very  many 
less  heartaches,  all  of  which  was  reflected  plainly 
in  the  faces  of  the  average  men  of  the  city.  I 
studied  phenomenon  as  keenly  as  I  ever  studied 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  ANSWERS. 

While  the  saloon,  distillery  and  brewery  in- 
terests have  been  advertising  that  prohibition 
will  bring  ruin  to  Cahfornia's  grape-growers, 
M.  K.  Serailian,  a  chemist  and  grape  expert, 
and  University  of  California  scientists,  work- 
ing independently,  have  been  perfecting  pro- 
cesses by  which  grapes  now  used  in  wine- 
making  can  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  grape  syrup.    Mr.  Serailian  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  syrup  from  grapes  which  is 
declared  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  at'p, 
practical,  commercial  syrup.    Working  inde-i 
pendently  of  Mr.  Serailian,  Professors  W.  Bj^ari 
Cruess  and  Frederick  T.  Bioletti,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  have  developed  a  pro 
cess  which  the  university  authorities  declare  httJ 
will  produce  syrup  from  the  grapes  now  used  r 
in  wine-making  equivalent  to  40,000  tons  o£ , 
sugar  of  a  present  value  of  $8,000,000. 
GRAPE  SYRUP  ALREADY  MARKETED 

Furthermore,  this  grape  syrup,  in  experi 
mental  quantities,  has   been   offered   to   the : 
retail  trade,  and  has  been  well  received  by 
the  public  at  prices  which  permit  of  good 
profit  to  vineyardists,  syrup-makers  and  dis 
tributors. 

And,  finally,  the  university  has  sent  to  the^ 
press  of  the  State  an  article  showing  that,  in 
addition  to  this  syrup  for  table  use,  "a  fruit-i 
canning  syrup  may  be  made  from  grapes  with 
very  slight  changes  in  the  present  equipment  i 
of  the  wineries  and  sugar  factories  of  Califor 
nia.     It  is  also  oroposed  that,  by  the  co 
operation   of   grape-growers,  wineries,  sugai 
factories,    and    canneries    in   the    State,    the  r 
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vineries  purchase  the  grapes  during  the 
1.  intage  of  1919,  extract  and  store  50,000,000 
[allons  of  juice,  the  larger  sugar  factories 
eceive  this  juice  during  spring  and  summer, 
oncentrate  it,  and  ship  the  syrup  to  the  can- 
l  leries  for  utilization  in  1920." 

This  answers  the  last  argument  against  pro- 
I  libition  which  the  liquor  traffic  has  raised, 
'  lamely,  that  prohibition  will  ruin  California 
'■  'ineyard  interests. 

e  "Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
J  vine  and  table  grapes  now  worth  $4,000,000," 
jj  ays  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Univer- 
ity,  "whose  market  value  will  be  cut  oFF  by 
'  var  prohibition  in  1919,  if  made  into  grape- 
!•  yrup  will  be  equivalent  to  40,000  tons  of 
!.  ugar  of  a  present  value  of  about  $8,000,000." 

i  TABLE  SYRUP. 

I-  The  university  people  have  also  demon- 
(  trated  that  a  grape-syrup  for  table  use  so 
J  ine  in  quality  as  to  be  purchased  in  com- 

letition  with  other  syrups,  can  be  produced 

t  a  price  attractive  to  the  public. 
As  has  been  stated,  Mr.  M.  K.  Serailian, 
)  onducting  experiments  along  the  same  lines 
.'  s  those  followed  by  the  University  of  CcJi- 

omia  has,  quite  independent  of  that  institu- 
Kion,  perfected  a  process  which  experts  have 
yieclared  to  produce  even  a  higher  grade  of 
J  able  syruD  than  the  fine  article  which  the 

iniversity  has  demonstrated  can  be  put  out. 
■■  The  Serailian  syrup  for  table  use  can  be 

nade,  according  to  figures  which  Mr.  Serail- 
1!  an  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  experts,  for 
in  2  cents  a  gallon.  This  includes  the  cost  of 
t- he  grapes  at  $15.00  a  ton  and  the  incidental 
i  lanufacture  and  packing,  including  the  con- 
•I  ainer. 

I.  Table  syrup  made  by  the  process  perfected 
).  ly  the  university,  it  is  said,  can,  on  the  basis 
ir  f  $15.00  a  ton  for  grapes,  be  made  for  83 
» ents  a  gallon.    This  includes  containers  but 
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it  does  not  include  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  of  the  middlemen  and  distributers. 
However,  such  grape  syrup  has  been  retailed 
in  experimental  quantities  at  $2.00  per  gallon. 
At  this  price,  a  margin  of  about  $1.17  to  be 
divided  between  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and 
retailer  as  profits,  and  to  meet  interest,  insur- 
ance, deterioration  of  plants  and  similar  de- 
mands, would  be  available.  It  has  been  , 
demonstrated  that  the  syrup  from  a  ton  of 
grapes  would  be  worth  from  $90.00  to  $130.00.' 

Whether  the  process  perfected  by  Mr. 
Serailian  or  that  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia be  employed,  the  machinery  required 
in  the  making  of  grape  syrup  is  available. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  extract- 
ing of  the  juice  from  the  grap>«s.  The 
California  wineries  are  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  machinery  for  this  work. 

The  second  step  is  concentrating  the  juice 
into  syrup. 

The  California  beet  sugar  factories  hav< 
very  large  condensing  capacities.  These  es 
tablishments  during  the  months  they  are  no- 
employed  in  making  beet  sugar  could  handle 
those  who  are  in  position  to  know  declare  ; 
all  the  grape  syrup  that  the  entire  availabli ; 
grape  crop  could  be  made  to  yield. 

PROCESS  MAY  BE  DELAYED. 

Practical  methods  for  keeping  the  juice  foi 
a  period  of  as  long  as  a  year  after  the  crush 
ing,  before  concentrating  it  into  syrup,  havi 
been  worked  out. 

No  detail  has  been  neglected.  The  grape 
required  are  available;  the  machinery  neces 
Sciry  is  at  hand;  the  process  has  been  testei 
and  proven  practical;  there  is  demand  for  al 
the  syrup  that  can  be  made.  The  grape 
could  not  be  put  to  a  higher  use.  As  th 
university  authorities  indicate  in  their  pub 
licity  matter,  the  manufacture  of  grape  syru] 
offers  practical  solution  of  the  problem  o 
disposing  of  the  erapes  now  used  in  th 
manufacture  of  intoxicants. 
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What  Shall  Become  of  the 
Grape  Juice? 

The  real  question  is,  What  ought  to  be  done 
with  it?  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
medicinal  foods;  there  is  nothing  better,  un- 
less for  a  few  cases  it  might  be  apple  juice. 
Each  glass  of  grape  juice  contains  as  much 
:orce  element  as  an  ordinary  meal  of  common 
'oods.  Besides,  the  antiseptic  properties,  and 
:he  lack  of  bone  making  material  make  it  in- 
lispensable  in  the  cure  of  Chronic  Catarrh  of 
.he  Bowels,  Sprue  and  Arthritis  Deformans, 
'n  its  early  stages  fruit  juices  are  an  abso- 
ute  cure  for  the  last  named  disease,  and  there 
s  no  other  remedy. 

^  The  grape  cure  has  become  so  popular  in 
iurope  that  many  people  go  annually  to  the 
5outh  of  Germany  and  live  for  weeks  on 
rrapes  alone.  Many  chronic  ailments  are  thus 
>ermanently  relieved. 

The  only  thing  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
naking  a  sale  for  ten  times  the  present  sup- 
ply of  grape  juice,  even  if  none  were  left  to 
erment  into  wine,  is  the  price  at  which  it  is 
etailed  at  soft  drink  stands. 

California  produces  about  50,000,000  gallons 
f  fresh  grape  juice  annually.  All  the  rest  of 
tie  U.  S.  produces  not  far  from  15,000,000 
allons. 

This  would  make  less  than  three  quarts  of 
•esh  grape  juice  per  capita,  for  the  entire 
Duntry. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  get  a  good  cold  drink 
f  pure  grape  juice  at  any  of  the  places  where 
is  sold,  you  will  have  to  pay  ten  cents  for 


a  glass  which  holds  four  ounces  or  one-half 
of  an  ordinary  table  glass. 

If  vou  want  a  quart  of  it  you  will  pay  from 
thirtv-five  to  fifty  cents  for  what  is  termed  a 
"short"  quart,  of  which  it  takes  five  to  make  a 
gallon. 

This  pinched  system  of  measurement  give? 
about  thirty-two  drink?  to  the  gallon,  which 
at  10  cents  each,  equals  at  retail  S3.20  per  gal- 
lon. 

This  is  absolutely  prohibitive  for  the  com- 
mon people,  either  as  a  necessity  or  a  luxury 

The  ordinary-  table  glass  holds  Y>  pint,  mak* 
ing  16  to  the  full  gallon.  If  this  were  sold  2M 
5  cents  per  glass  it  would  retail  at  80  cent^ 
per  gallon,  quite  a  change  from  present  prices  1 

The, present  supply  of  unfermented  wine  ir' 
chiefly  made  from  the  Concord  grape.  Bu 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  juice  of  our  win<i 
and  table  grapes  cannot  be  made  as  palatabh' 
for  the. -great  majority  of  taster,  by  the  addi. 
tion  of  a  little  lime  or  lemon  juice,  as  the  Con' 
cord  juice  now  is.  in  the  way  it  is  prepared 
There  is  more  force  and  food  element  in  ih 
California  grape  juice,  than  in  the  easten 
Concord,  and  all  it  needs  for  the  most  fastid' 
ious  is  some  slight  flavoring  with  other  frui 
juice. 

The  impression  prevails  that  the  Concor'] 
grape  cannot  be  grown  successfully  in  Soutl: ' 
ern  California. 

The  writer  desires  to  say  that  he  has  in  hi 
j-ard,  here  in  Los  .Angeles,  the  proof  that  th| 
Concord  grape  is  a  success  in  Southern  Cal 
fornia. 

Spreading  out  over  about  two  hundrel 
square  feet  of  trellis  is  a  five-year-old  Concor 
vine  that  will  produce  this  year,  at  the  lea^y 


t  alculation,  one  liundrecl  and  fifty  ])onn(ls  of 

he  finest  flavored  fniit  ever  eaten. 
11    'I'lie  unfcrmented  juiec  from  last  year's  crop 
avill  bear  diluting  with  one-third  its  l)iilk  of 
alislilled  water,  and  then  have  a  higher,  more 

lelicions  fiavor  than  any  eastern  Concord 
s;;ra|)e  juice  in  the  market. 

\i    We  have  had  about  fifty  years  of  intelligent 
•ixpcricnce  in  preserving  fruit  juice  for  healtli 
Irinks,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
•f    the    influence    of    the    California  Liquor 
vCaguc  were  eliminated  from  the  present  con- 
■j-')vcrsy,  and  that  greed  whicli  stimulates  the 
ti(|uor  dealer  to  produce  almost  every  kind  of 
syine.  from  'poor  whiskey,  liy  artificial  proc- 
esses, were  trampled  under  foot,  it  \YOuld  not 
)'e  a  year  before  our  wineries  would  be  put- 
hig' their'  fresh  grape  juice  i,fi  sea|ed  gallons 
vnd  quarts  and  disposing  of  it  at  a  better 
jrofit  than  they  now  mal>e. 

',i'o  prodjLice  the  demand,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  supply  the  soft  drink  stands,  so  that 
f  can  be  sold  at  the  liberal  rate  suggested  in 
:his  article. 

,  The  wholesale  liquor  interests  who  are 
working  through  the  "Liquor  League"  and 
he  "Grape  Growers'  Protective  Association" 
are  so  greedy  for  gold  that  they  have  almost 
ground  the  life  out  of  the  real  wine  producers. 
I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  wine  is 
sold  in  small  quantities  at  the  wineries  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon  in  all 
parts  of  this  state.  The  w^holesale  price  is 
much  less.  The  great  complaint  of  the  wine 
growers  is  that  the  liquor  interests  have 
squeezed  the  prices  down  until  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  for  the  producers. 

Just  popularize  grape  juice  by  offering  it  at 


all  the  soft  drink  stands  at  a  popular  price,  and 
the  wine  producers  will  be  won  over  readily 
by  a  price  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  higher  than  they  are  now  getting.  Add 
to  the  present  wine  supply  about  one-fifth, 
which  is  lost  in  evaporation  during  fermenta- 
tion, and  you  have  a  most  remarkable  induce- 
ment to  grape  growers  to  make  unfermented, 
instead  of  fermented,  wine. 

Pure  grape  juice  is  more  attractive  to  the 
average  palate  than  the  flavored  waters  that 
are  so  commonly  dispensed  at  soft  drink 
stands. 

There  is  not  enough  grape  juice  produced 
to  supply  one-half  the  demand  that  will  exist 
in  less  than  three  years  from  the  time  it  shall 
be  offered  at  the  fair  rate  of  five  cents  for  a 
one-half  pint  glass.  And  no  great  length  of 
time  will  elapse  before  hundreds  of  acres  will 
be  planted  with  the  best  varieties  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand. 

The  dealers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
profit  that  could  be  made  at  this  rate  had  bet- 
ter give  place  to  scores  of  others  who  would 
be  fully  satisfied  with  one  hundred  per  cent 
profit.  And  there  is  not  a  thing  on  earth  to- 
day that  will  deal  heavier  blows  to  the  per- 
verted appetites  that  now  clamor  for  strong 
stimulants,  than  the  grape  and  other  fruit 
juices  that  could  be  so  easily  provided,  if  those 
who  produce  them  were  disposed  to  do  it. 

"There  is  a  blessing  in  the  new  wine;  de- 
stroy it  not." 

G.  D.  BALLOU. 


Vote  California  Dry.  Nov.  3,  1914 


International  Tract  Ass'n.   Print,  Los  .\ngcles,  Cal. 
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Dige^  of 
State-wide  Prohibition 
Amendments 


ELECTION 
NOVEMBER  1916 


Article  XXIV 

Makes  it  unlawful  after  Jan- 
uary 1 ,  1 920,  to  manufacture, 
keep,  sell,  introduce,  or  receive 
in  or  within  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia any  alcoholic  liquor  of 
any  kind  whatsoever,  excepting 
only  for  medicinal,  sacramental, 
scientific  or  mechanical  purposes 
and  for  these  purposes  only  un- 
der such  restrictions  as  may  be 
provided  by  law.  Penalty  for 
violating  this  Article  same  as  in 
the  case  of  Article  XXIV-A. 

All  alcoholic  liquors  found  in 
possession  of  the  person  shall  be 
destroyed. 

Payment  of  Internal  Revenue 
tax  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
violation  of  this  Article.  All 


liquors  on  hand  in  the  State  of 
California  prior  to  January  1 , 
1 920,  must  therefore  be  de- 
stroyed or  shipped  out  of  the 
State,  and  after  that  date  it  will 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
have  in  his  possession  alcoholic 
liquors  of  any  kind. 


Article  XXIV-A 

Provides  that  after  January  1 , 
1918,  no  alcholic  liquors  shall  be 
kept,  given  away  or  sold  in  any 
saloon,  dram-shop,  dive,  store, 
hotel,  restaurant,  cafe,  club, 
dance  hall  or  other  place  of 
public  resort.  Excepting  only  in 
pharmacies  and  premises  where 
manufactured. 

Provides  that  no  such  liquors 
shall  be  sold  or  given  away  on 
or  in  any  street,  alley,  park  or 
public  place. 

Makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  as- 
sociation which  owns  or  man- 
ages any  of  the  places  above 
mentioned  to  permit  the  drink- 
ing of  alcoholic  liquors  therein. 


TTiis  includes  pharmacies  and 
premises  where  manufactured. 

Selling  liquor,  soliciting  or  ac- 
cepting orders  therefor  anywhere 
in  California  is  made  unlawful, 
except  in  a  pharmacy  or  on  the 
premises  where  manufactured. 
Sales  by  pharmacists  can  only 
be  for  medicinal,  sacramental, 
scientific  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses. 

Unlawful  for  manufacturers 
to  give  away  or  sell  less  than 
two  gallons  at  a  time,  and  then 
only  for  delivery  to  common 
carriers  for  shipment  to  pur- 
chasers; to  pharmacists  at  their 
pharmacies;  to  the  permanent 
residence  of  purchasers. 

No  liquor  shall  be  transported 
into  or  within  the  State  in  any 
quantity  less  than  two  gallons 


(except  at  pharmacies),  nor  re- 
ceived or  accepted  from  any 
common  carrier  in  any  quantity 
less  than  two  gallons. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  fore- 
going provisions  subjects  a  per- 
son to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1000  or  imprisonment  in  jail 
not  exceeding  one  year;  for 
subsequent  conviction,  fine  of 
not  exceeding  $2500  and  im- 
prisonment in  jail  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

Liquors  kept  in  violation  of 
this  Article  shall  be  destroyed. 
Use  of  wine  at  sacramental  ser- 
vices is  not  forbidden. 

Term  "alcoholic  liquor"  as 
used  includes  spirituous,  vinous 
and  malt  liquors  and  any  other 
liquor  or  mixture  containing 
more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  alcohol. 


An  voters  must  register  after 
January  1,  1916. 
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Why  Amendments 

1  and  2 

Should  he  Defeated 


Mr.  James  Madison,  Vice-President  and 
Manager  of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company,  was  selected  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Wm.  D.  Stephens  to  write  the 
arguments  against  the  two  Prohibition 
amendments,  which  are  to  be  mailed  to 
every  registered  voter  before  the  November 
election. 

Mr.  Madison  has  given  the  matter  careful 
study,  particularly  as  to  the  effect  both 
measures  would  have  on  the  raisin  grape 
industry  of  California.  The  text  of  the  argu- 
ments is  as  follows: 


Prohibition 
Amendment  No.  1 

The  principle  of  prohibition  is  wrong,  for 
it  seeks  through  legal  enactment  to  govern 
the  natural  appetites  of  man  and  to  make 
all  conform  to  the  method  of  living  ap- 
proved by  a  few. 

Wrong  in  principle,  ijnpossible  to  enforce, 
prohibition  does  not  justify  its  existence. 
It  has  never  decreased  crime,  encouraged 
thrift  nor  improved  the  public  health.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  among  the  peas- 
antry of  France,  who  are  great  wine  con- 
sumers, there  is  no  intoxication,  and  they 
are  the  longest  lived  people  on  earth. 

The  eomplieteness  of  the  failure  of  prohi- 
bition is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  ha.s  never  accomplished  the  primary  aim 
of  its  supporters — a  decrea.se  in  the  con- 
sumption of  drink.  Impossible  of  enforce- 
ment, disastrous  in  its  results,  why  vote  to 
place  it  on  the  statute  book? 

We  have  the  Wyllie  Local  Option  Law 
and  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  if 
any  incorporated  city  or  supervisorial  dis- 
trict wishes  to  adopt  local  prohibition  or 
regulate  any  particular  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness, it  has  the  power  to  do  so. 
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The  record  of  proliihition  in  other  states 
promises  nothing  in  the  way  of  improved 
social  or  industrial  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  enactment  in  California  would 
without  doubt  destroy  one  of  our  largest 
industries  and  throw  out  of  work  thousands 
who  are  now  employed  in  healtliful  and 
profitable  occupations.  It  would  close  700 
wineries;  would  torce  California  to  brand 
as  outlaws  in  their  vocation  the  owners  of 
170,000  acres  of  wine  grapes.  It  would 
cripple  thousands  of  raisin  and  table  grape 
growers  who  sell  to  the  wineries  annually 
more  than  $1,500,000  worth  of  grapes  which 
cajinot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

For  sixty  years  the  state  and  federal 
governments  have  fostered  and  protected 
the  California  wine  industry.  They  have 
been  instrumental  in  inducing  thousands  of 
thrifty  people  to  reclaim  unproductive  hill- 
sides and  barren  wastes.  They  have  peo- 
pled our  valleys  and  mountain  slopes  with 
men  and  women  of  industrious  and  tem- 
perate habits.  Prohibition  would  confiscate 
their  property  and  forbid  their  continuing 
an  occupation  which  has  brought  prosperity 
to  the  state. 

The  three  years'  period  of  grace  given 
our  growers  to  pull  up  their  wine  grapes 
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and  plant  something  else  is  a  hollow  con- 
cession, for  on  much  of  the  land  used  for 
viticulture  nothing  hut  the  vine  will  grow. 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment more  than  sixty  large  brewing  plants 
would  be  closed  down.  The  valuable  local 
market  for  California  hops  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  California  barley  growers 
would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  mar- 
ket for  their  malting  barley. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  destruction 
of  v-ineyards,  wineries  and  breweries 
would  be  the  fact  that  293,000  Californians 
in  all  walks  of  life  would  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  their  livelihood. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  voters  of  the 
great  State  of  California  will  lend  them- 
selves to  such  confiscation  of  property 
and  destruction  of  payrolls  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  States  where  the  spying, 
persecution,  perjury  and  personal  strife 
always  associated  with  prohibition  serve 
to  hamper  progress  and  promote  hypocrisy 
and  deceit. 

Vote  NO  on  Amendment  Number  1. 

JAMES  MADISON,  Gen'l  Manager, 
California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
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Partial  Prohibition 
Amendment  No.  2 

Offered  to  California,  voters  as  an  an1i- 
saloon  measure,  this  amendment  is  false  to 
llie  name  its  supporters  have  given  it,  for 
it  would  wipe  out  eyery  established  chan- 
nel or  avenue  of  trade  within  the  state  for 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  product  of 
the  wine  grape  vineyard  and  hop  field.  It 
eliminates  any  branch  or  agency  of  a 
winery  or  brewery ;  it  prohibits  the  solicit- 
ing of  orders,  prevents  the  handling  of 
wine  or  beer  by  the  gallon  or  bottle  in 
grocery  or  other  stores,  forbids  the  serving 
of  wine  or  beer  with  meals  in  restaurants, 
clubs  and  hotels,  and  would  make  felons  of 
those  who  followed  the  custom  of  serving 
wine  or  beer  at  public  functions  and  ban- 
quets. It  goes  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
sampling  or  tasting  of  wine  at  the  place  of 
manufacture,  and  it  forbids  the  contem- 
plating purchaser  from  going  to  a  winery 
or  brewery  and  taking  away  with  him  any 
quantity  he  may  wish  to  buy. 

The  liberty  it  gives  to  the  winery  and 
brewery  is  poor  solace.  It  tells  the  pro- 
ducers that  they  may  make  as  much  as 
they  please,  and  then  proceeds  to  place 
almost  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  allow- 
ing them  to  market  what  they  produce. 
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In  an  investigation  by  all  the  large 
life  insurance  companies  just  finish- 
ed, it  was  discovered  that  proprietors, 
superintendents  and  managers  of 
hotels  who  do  not  attend  bar  have 
died  at  the  rate  of  135  per  cent  of 
the  expected.  Those  who  attended 
bar — 178  per  cent  of  the  expected. 
In  the  latter  case  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  was  six  times  the  average, 
diabetes  three  times  the  standard, 
cerebral  hemorrhage  and  apoplexy, 
organic  heart  disease  and  pneumonia 
twice  the  standard,  and  brights  dis- 
eases nearly  three  times. 

Death  rate  of  proprietors,  managers 
and  superintendents  of  breweries 
was  found  to  be  135  per  cent  of  the 
expected.  Death  rate  from  suicide 
in  this  class  nearly  twice  the  stan- 
dard. Proprietors,  managers  and 
owners  of  saloons,  billiard  rooms  and 
bowling  alleys  with  bar,  died  at  the 
rate  of  175  per  cent  of  the  expected 
Waiters  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
where  liquors  are  served  177  per  cent. 
Proprietors  and  managers  of  whole 
sale  liquor  houses  122  per  cent. 

Very  few  companies  will  insure 
saloon  men  at  all  and  those  who  do 


rate  them  up  twelve  years.  A  business 
that  will  shorten  a  man's  life  twelve 
years  is  a  good  business  to  get  out 
of.  A  business  that  multiplies  disi- 
eases  by  from  two  to  five  times,  is 
too  dangerous  for  a  sensible  man  to 
stay  in,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
healthy  occupations  in  which  a  man 
can  make  a  living. 

Compare  the  above  death  rates  with 
the  rate  of  some  of  the  following 
occupations:  passenger-train  men  137, 
saw  mill  men  120,  smelterers  114,' 
bricklayers  108,  motormen  131,  plumb- 
ers and  steam  fitters  99,  railway  mail 
clerks  85,  shoe  manufacturing  opera- 
tors loi,  undertakers  95,  veterinary 
surgeons  80,  woolen  mill  men  113, 
barbers  109,  butchers  96,  blacksmiths 
81. 

Get  out  of  the  business.  It  is  no 
good  for  you  and  no  good  for  your 
patrons. 

The  above  statistics  are  taken  from 
the  "Medical  Actuarial  Mortality  In- 
vestigation" Volume  No.  3,  published 
in  1913. 

WALTER  VAIL, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


The  Folly 
'  of  Prohibition 

as  seen  by  a  renowned  student 
of  the  liquor  question. 

Where  and  why 
Prohibition  has  failed. 

^Read  the  review  of  "Alcohol 
and  Society"  in  the  Argonaut, 
San  Francisco,  on  the  other  side. 

United  California  Industries 

310  Humboldt  Bank  Building 
San  Francisco 


THE  RATTLESNAKE  AND  THE  RUM  REPTILE 

(Kciiroduccil  from  Searchlight  for  Aug.  lv!Oo.- 
Miss  Anna  Mrty  Koichard,  a  phariiiingly  brig'it 
ami  boMut.iful  young  Imly  of  (Joviiia,  Cal.,  wliil- 
on  an  outing  with  a  merry  jiarty  of  ycj'iii'.r 
friciuls,  ill  one  of  the  lovely  niorintain  oauons 
near  her  home  city,  was  bitten  l)y  a  monster 
rattlesnake,  and,  after  a  iiiglit  of  unspoak;iIde 
agony,  died  near  the  s))ot  wliere  she  received 
the  fatal  stroke.  Tlio  newspa))er  accounti  of 
this'  terrible  tragedy  have  filled  all  of  our 
hearts,  as  they  have  seldom  been,  with  syni])i 
thetic  sorrow  and  regret.  For  many  succeed- 
ing days,  in  our  homes  and  wherever  we  ii-ive 
met  with  neighbors  or  friends,  the  sad  evrni 
was  nienti(Uie(l  with  loving  tenderness  and  deep 
feeling.  Many  ey{"!,  unaeeustonied  to  tears, 
suddenly  grew  dim  whrn  this  tragic  death  was 
referre(i  to;  parents  ti  lt  their  hearts  going  out 
In  sympatliy  with  the  bereaved  father  and  moth- 
er. Voung  peo)de  were  admonished  to  exercise 
great  caution  while  upon  such  expeditions,  anil 
nianv  a  contemplated  nunintain  ramble  was 
abandoned  from  fear  of  merciless  reptiles  like 
the  one  who  wreaked  cruel  vengeance  upon  this 
beloved  young  lady. 

But  the  Hum  "Reptile  is  far  more  venomous 
than  tliat  mountain  monster  who  slew  this  fair 
young  woman.  His  l.ite  is  more  cruel,  his 
fangs  strike  deeper,  anil  his  poison  is  Tuore  dead- 

The  rattler  struck  to  defend  his  home.  The 
rum  reptile  seeks  his  victims  in  their  own 
homes  and  smites  them  without  provocation. 
The  rattler  struck  a  supjiosed  enemy,  the  rum 
reptile  smites  and  slays  his  known  ami  most 
devoted  friends. 

In  angelic  innocence  this  sweet  young  girl 
suffered  the  agonies  of  a  cruel  death;  not  less 
innocent  are  many  of  those  to  whom  the  rum 
reptile  brings  sufi'ering  far  worse  than  death. 
I 'xcruciating  as  was  the  agony  of  this  dear 
young  sulTerer,  her  pain  at  its  worst  could  not 
compare  in  intensity  with  the  heartache  and 
soul  torture  of  nmny  who  have  been  made  sad 
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by  the  rum  reptile.  Her  agony  though  intense, 
was  for  only  a  few  dark  an(l  dreary  hours,  jr.:  p»i 
when  death  in  kindness  came  and  kissed  dowa 
her  eye  lids  into  painless  slumber.  But  to  tha  h  li 
sufferers  from  the  rum  reptile,  the  hours  length-  ilkyii 
en  into  days,  and  the  days  into  weeks,  months  I*' mi 
and  years  without  bringing  relief  or  alleviation. 

In  the  bitter  cup  which  was  pressed  to  the 
lips  of  this  fair  child  of  hope  and  promise,  and 
to  the  lips  of  licr  sorrowing  friends,  there  was 
not  one  drop  of  mortification  or  shame,  but  the 
hearts  made  sad  by  the  rum  reptile  are  pierced 
through  and  through  and  perpetually  by  ten 
thousand  pangs  of  conscious  humiliation  and 
disgrace. 

Of  this  dear  girl's  mother  a  reporter  says: 

"Meanwhile  Mrs.  Reichard,  in  the  despair 
of  a  mother  whose  darling  is  dying  just  beyond 
her  reach,  foUowed  that  panting  boy  into  the 
w-ildcrncss,  into  the  dark  mouth  of  the  narrow 
canon,  intent  upon  holding  in  her  loving  arms 
the  daughter  she  adored. 

"The  night  was  black,  the  trails  were  nar- 
row, blind  paths  led  to  unknown  depths;  ah, 
they  were  despairing. 

"All  night  she  wandered  and  called  upon  her 
little  girl;  she  talked  to  her  and  the  echoes 
answered.  She  told  her  to  be  of  good  cheer 
that  her  mamma  was  coming — coming! 

"And  the  echoes  answered:  'Coming.' 

"She  babbled  as  though  once  again  her  An 
na  knelt  beside  her  as  a  little  girl  to  say  her 
prayers.  She  tried  in  the  darkness  to  stroke 
the  head  of  her  vanished  little  one.  She  prayed 
to  God  with  a  breaking  heart  and  knelt  among 
the  rocks  and  cried  aloud  in  her  agony. 

"Thus  they  found  her  yesterday,  the  party 
of  rescuers,  and  took  her  to  her  husband. 

"Then  together  they  went  to  meet  their  lit 
tie  girl — and  found  her." 

O,  was  there  ever  agtfiiy  like  thatt  Was 
there  ever  such  a  pathetic  plea  for  the  aid  of  'HE 
liuman  sympathy?  Ah,  yes,  the  woild  is  fiill 
of  a  greater  anguish  and  many  regard  it  witY 
indifference  and  some  with  disdain;  there  art 
ilclirious  babblings  of  the  broken  hearted  wivef 


and  iiiullicrs  of  the  victims  of  tlic  relentless 
rum  rpjitilo  against  •which  the  ears  of  a 
hoartlpss  world  arc  stubbornly  closed. 

We  lavisli  our  heart's  deepest,  truest  sym- 
pathy u])on  tliis  sorrowing  mother  as  we  should, 
vvc  make  her  grief  our  own,  we  mingle  our 
tears  with  liers,  we  crave  and  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  in  her  anguish,  but,  O  God, 
help  us  to  ronipmbcr  the  deeper,  more  bitter 
and  unmitigated  agony  of  those  who  suffer  from 
the  assaults  of  the  rum  rejjtile. 

And  their  name  is  legion.  Few  are  bitten 
by  the  coiling  rattlesnake,  hut  the  venomous 
rum  reptile  sinks  his  cruel  fangs  deeply  into 
the  hearts  of  millions.  Rarely  do  wc  hear  of 
tragedies  like  the  death  of  lovely,  young  Anna 
Reicliard,  but  with  the  ceaseless  constancy  of 
the  flight  of  time  the  recording  angel  makes 
entries  of  the  ravages  of  rum. 

The  rattlesnake  shrinks  from  human  approach 
and  hides  beneath  the  tangled  verdure  of  the 
jungle,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  but  the  rum 
rejitile  haunts  the  marts  of  trade  when  the  sun 
is  at  higli  noon,  and  pursues  its  serpentine  way 
amid  the  gay,  dancing  throng,  or  sits  an  hon- 
ored guest  at  pleasure's  festal  board. 

People  shield  their  children  from  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake,  and  knowinglv  expose  them  to 
the  bite  of  the  rum  reptile.  'They  kill  the  rat- 
tlesnake to  save  their  children,  they  save  the 
rum  reptile  and  he  kills  their  children.  It  will 
not  always  be  thus. 
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THE  RATTLESNAKE  AND  THE  RUM  REPTILE 

( Ifcjiioilui-cil    I'ldui   Heaiclili{j;lit   fiu'  Au};. 

Miss  Anna  May  Reicliard,  a  cliarniin(;l.v  l)ris;''t 
and  boMutiful  lady  of  (.'ovina,  Ca!.,  wliil" 

on  an  tinting  with  a  inorry  party  of  yti'imc 
friends,  in  one  of  tlic  lovely  nionntain  caunnn 
near  her  home  city,  was  bitten  by  a  monster 
rattlesnake,  and,  after  a  night  of  unspeakable 
agony,  died  near  tlio  spot  wlieve  she  received 
the  fatal  stroke.  Tlie  ncwspajicr  aceonnts  of 
this'  terril)le  tragedy  have  filled  all  of  our 
hearts,  as  they  have  ccldoni  been,  with  sy.upi- 
thetic  sorrow  and  regret.  For  many  succeed- 
ing days,  in  our  homes  and  wherever  we  ';ri\  • 
met  with  neighbors  or  friends,  the  sad  even; 
was  iiirntiuned  with  loving  tenderness  and  deep 
feeling.  Many  eye<,  unaccustomed  to  tears, 
suddenly  grew  dim  when  this  tragic  death  was 
referreii  to;  jiarents  felt  their  hearts  going  out 
in  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  father  and  moth- 
er. Young  iieojde  were  admonished  to  exercise 
great  caution  while  upon  such  ex]ieditions,  and 
many  a  contemplated  mountain  raml)le  w.is 
abandoned  from  fear  of  merciless  reptiles  like 
the  one  who  wreaked  cruel  vengeance  upon  this 
beloved  young  lady. 

But  the  Rum  Reptile  is  far  more  venomons 
than  that  mountain  monster  who  slew  this  fair 
young  woman.  Ilis  bite  is  more  cruel,  his 
fangs  strike  deeper,  and  his  poison  is  more  dead- 

ly- 

The  rattler  struck  to  defend  his  liome.  The 
rum  reptile  seeks  his  victims  in  their  own 
homes  and  smites  them  without  provocation. 
The  rattler  struck  a  supposed  enemy,  the  rum 
reptile  smites  and  slays  his  known  and  most 
devoted  friends. 

In  angelic  innocence  this  sweet  young  girl 
suffered  the  agonies  of  a  cruel  death;  not  less 
innocent  are  many  of  those  to  -whom  the  rum 
reptile  brings  suflering  far  worse  than  death. 
Excruciating  as  was  the  agony  of  this  dear 
young  sufferer,  her  pain  at  its  worst  could  not 
compare  in  intensity  with  the  heartache  and 
sonl  torture  of  many  who  have  been  made  sad 
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by  the  rum  reptile.  Her  agony  though  intense, 
was  for  only  a  few  dark  and  dreary  hours, 
when  death  in  kindness  came  and  kissed  down 
her  eye  lids  into  painless  slumber.  But  to  the 
sufferers  from  the  rum  reptile,  the  hours  lengtli- 
en  into  days,  and  the  days  into  weeks,  months 
and  years  without  bringing  relief  or  alleviation. 

In  the  bitter  cup  which  was  pressed  to  the 
lips  of  this  fair  child  of  hope  and  promise,  and 
to  the  lips  of  her  sorrowing  friends,  there  was 
not  one  drop  of  mortification  or  shame,  but  the 
hearts  made  sad  by  the  rum  reptile  are  pierced 
througli  and  through  and  perpetually  by  ton 
thousand  pangs  of  conscious  humiliation  and 
disgrace. 

Of  this  dear  girl's  mother  a  reporter  says: 

"Meanwhile  Mrs.  Rcichard,  in  the  despaii 
of  a  mother  whose  darling  is  dying  just  beyond 
her  reach,  followed  that  panting  boy  into  the 
wilderness,  into  the  dark  mouth  of  the  narrow 
canon,  intent  upon  holding  in  her  loving  arms 
the  daughter  she  adored. 

"The  night  was  black,  the  trails  were  nar 
row,  blind  paths  led  to  unknown  depths;  ah 
they  were  despairing. 

"All  night  she  wandered  and  called  upon  hci 
little  girl;  she  talked  to  her  and  the  echoes 
answered.  She  told  her  to  be  of  good  cheer 
that  her  mamma  was  coming — coming! 

"And  the  echoes  answered:  'Coming.' 

"She  babbled  as  though  once  again  her  An 
na  knelt  beside  her  as  a  little  girl  to  say  hei 
irayers.  She  tried  in  the  darkness  to  strok* 
the  head  of  her  vanished  little  one.  She  prayec 
to  God  with  a  breaking  heart  and  knelt  among 
the  rocks  and  cried  aloud  in  her  agony. 

"Thus  they  found  her  yesterday,  the  part) 
of  rescuers,  and  took  her  to  her  husband. 

"Then  together  they  went  to  meet  their  lit 
tie  girl — and  found  her." 

O,  was  there  ever  agony  like  thatt  Wai 
there  ever  such  a  pathetic  plea  for  the  aid  ol 
human  sympathy?  Ah,  yes,  the  world  is  ful 
of  a  greater  anguish  and  many  regard  it  witl 
indifference  iuid  some  with  disdain;  there  an 
delirious  babblings  of  the  broken  hearted  wivai 


and  iiiotlifirs  of  the  victims  of  the  relentless 
rum  rpptilc  against  wliich  the  cars  of  a 
lioartless  world  arc  stubbornly  closed. 

Wo  lavish  our  heart's  deepest,  truest  sym- 
jiathy  upon  this  sorrowing  mother  as  we  should, 
we  make  hor  grief  our  own,  we  mingle  our 
tears  with  hers,  wo  crave  and  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  in  her  anguish,  but,  O  God, 
help  us  to  remember  the  deeper,  more  bitter 
and  unmitigated  agony  of  those  who  suffer  from 
the  assaults  of  the  rum  reptile. 

And  their  name  is  legion.  Few  are  bitten 
by  the  coiling  rattlesnake,  but  the  venomous 
rum  reptile  sinks  liis  cruel  fangs  deeply  into 
the  hearts  of  millions.  Rarely  do  we  hciir  of 
tragedies  like  the  death  of  lovely,  young  Anna 
Roichard,  but  with  the  ceaseless  constancy  of 
the  flight  of  time  the  recording  angel  makes 
entries  of  the  ravages  of  rum. 

The  rattlesnake  shrinks  from  human  approach 
and  hides  beneath  the  tangled  verdure  of  the 
jungle,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  but  the  rum 
reptile  haunts  the  marts  of  trade  when  the  sun 
is  at  high  noon,  and  pursues  its  serpentine  way 
amid  the  gay,  dancing  throng,  or  sits  an  hon- 
ored guest  at  pleasure's  festal  board. 

Peojile  shield  their  children  from  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake,  and  knowinglv  expose  them  to 
the  bite  of  the  rum  reptile.  They  kill  the  rat- 
tlesnake to  save  their  children,  they  save  the 
rum  reptile  and  he  kills  their  children.  It  will 
not  always  be  thus. 
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TULARE'S  TESTIMONY 


City  Trustees  Tell  of  The  Good  Results  of  Sa- 
loon Banishment. 

"At  the  city  election  in  April,  1907,  the  main 
issue  was  saloons  or  no  sa'ooiis,  and  the  'dry' 
won  by  forty  votes.  As  the  saloons  had  been 
licensed  for  one  year,  they  were  permitted  to 
run  until  February,  190S,  when  they  all  disaji- 
penrrd  from  our  city. 

"It  has  been  very  jdcasant  to  our  citizens  to 
notice  tlie  results.  Many  who  were  opposed 
to  the  'dry'  proposition  have  since  openly  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  mistaken  and  were  heart 
ily  glad  they  were  defeated  at  the  election.  Of 
the  seven  stores  occupied  by  saloons,  all  except 
one  are  doin;;  a  good  business  in  otlicr  lines. 
Front  street,  wlievo  most  of  tlie  saloons  wore  lo- 
cated, presents  a  better  appearance. 

"One  of  our  citizens  has,  within  the  last  few- 
days,  interviewed  nearly  all  the  business  houses 
in  the  city  and  most  of  them  rejiort  that  their 
business  has  increased  25  to  50  iter  cent,  over 
corresponding  months  of  190".  New  business 
houses  have  been  established  and  they  report 
business  very  satisfactory.  A  number  of  new 
houses  liave  been  built  and  the  school  census 
shows  large  increase  over  last  year.  Our  post 
odice  has  been  raised  from  the  third  class  to 
second  class.  Tlie  need  of  a  new  school  build- 
ing was  imperative  but  the  proposition  to  build 
one  for  .$20,000  was  rejected  because  the  people 
wanted  a  better  one.  A  few  weeks  later  a 
proposition  to  build  for  $40,000  was  easily  car 
ried. 

"In  four  months  without  saloons  only  one 
arrest  has  been  made  while  with  saloons  the 
'cooler'  had  manv  boarders  and  tlie  taxpayers 
considerable  expense  thereby.  Tlie  banks  re- 
port that  they  have  many  new  accounts  and 
business  is  more  prosperous  than  before.  The 
local  Building  and  Loan  Association  have  is- 
sued a  new  series  of  stock  which  has  received 
larger  subscriptions  than  any  former  series. 
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"An  unsigned  letter  was  sent  from  Tulan 
and  published  in  the  ^^odesto  Ilemld  during 
the  no-liccnse  campaign  in  that  city,  which  sta 
ted  that  the  farmers  had  ceased  to  trade  ii 
Tulare  since  the  town  had  gone  'dry'  and  tha' 
the  Trustees  were  compelled  to  nearly  doublt 
the  valuation  of  city  property  and  tax  bus 
inesses  not  previously  taxed  in  order  to  meet  t 
deficit  owing  to  decreased  revenue,  and  tha 
drunkenness  had  increased  in  the  homes.  Wf 
do  hereby  brand  the  statements  in  that  lettei 
as  malicious  and  willful  falsehoods.  EfTorti 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  author  of  th( 
letter  but  they  have  failed  as  the  writer  die 
not  wish  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  which  h< 
was  writing,  to  know  who  he  was.  He  knew 
he  lied. 

"Feeling  confident  that  the  best  day's  worlt 
Tulare  citizens  ever  did  was  at  the  city  elec 
tion  in  1907,  we  are  glad  to  let  our  friends  anc 
neighbors  know  the  result  of  our  experience  it 
the  hopes  that  it  may  help  some  of  those  whc 
are  trying  to  get  in  line  with  the  march  ol 
progress. 

"H.  C.  HEITZEG, 
"I.  B.  HUXSAKER, 
"F.  T.  BILLING. 
"W.  F.  IXGWERSON, 
"C.  L.  SMITH, 

' '  Trustees 

"Tulare,  Cal.,  June  8,  1908." 


FOUR  YEARS  DET. 


Azusa  Prospers  Under  Prohibition. 


The  happy  experienoe  of  Azusa  in  abolishing 
the  open  saloon  is  one  of  the  best  possible  ar^ 
guments  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  the  li- 
quor business.  A  few  years  ago  this  little 
city  harbored  a  dozen  saloons,  but  the  senti- 
ment against  the  business  gradually  forced 
them  to  close  their  doors,  and  just  four  years 
ago  this  month-  the  last  saloon  closed  its  doors 
and  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that 


BOASTED  SALOON  REVENUE. 
How  It  Works  In  Platte  County. 

Platte  county  has  had  an  avcrafjo  of  nine  sa- 
loons for  the  last  five  years  with  a  payment 
of  $500.00  a  year  each  to  the  county,  or  a  total 
of  $4,.500.00  a  year.  In  five  years  therefore  the 
county  has  received  a  total  of  $22,.')00.00  from 
its  saloon  license.. 

During  these  same  five  years  the  county  has 
e.\i)ende(l  under  the  direction  of  the  count}' 
court  as  follows: 

For  the  county  insane  .$115,000 

For  boarding  prisoners  in  jail   3,903 

Salary  of  .iailor,  five  years   3,600 

Salary  and  Fees  Pros.  Attorney,  five  years  4,.500 

Criminal  Court,  costs    4,829 

County  poor  farm  costs   4,500 

Paupers  at  large   ^   6,000 

Total   $43,33ii 

Deducting  one-fourth  of  this  amount  as  not 
being  directly  caused  by,  or  necessitated  as  a 
result  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  is  a  very 
liberal  allowance,  leaves  $32,499.00,  which  the 
liquor  traffic  has,  upon  any  reasonable  basis  of 
calculation,  caused  the  citizens  of  Platte  coun- 
ty to  pay  out  in  five  years. 


WITHOUT  SALOONS  EMPTY  JAILS. 

Tu  response  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
working  of  prohibition,  the  circuit  clerk  of 
Shelby  county  sent  the  following  communica- 
tion to  the  executive  committee  in  charge  of 
the  local  option  campaign  in  Macon  county. 
Mo.: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  of  what  assist- 
ance to  you  I  can  in  a  good  fight.  The  county 
tax  for  Shelby  county  is  30  cents  on  the  $100 
and  the  state  tax  is  17  cents  on  the  $100.  We 
have  had  only  three  prisoners  in  the  last  six 
months  and  two  of  them  were  bovs  from  Han- 
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nibal  in  jail  awaiting  trial,  tlio  other  a  iicjiro 
from  Clarence,  in  3i)  days  for  fi(;hting. 

"K.  M.  CAT.DWErj..  Circuit  Clerk." 

SALOONS  AND  CEIMINALS. 


West  Virginia. 


(By  Tbeoflore  W.  Alvord,  Superintendent 
West  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League.) 

There  are  fifty-five  counties  in  West  Virgin!, i. 

Thirty-two   counties  grant   no   liquor  license. 

Twelve  counties  grant  licenses  in  one  town 
each. 

Eleven  grant  licenses  wherever  application 
is  made. 

There  were  748  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary 
the  first  day  of  October. 

Of  this  number  106  came  from  the  thirty-two 
no-license  counties;  18t  came  from  the  twelve 
one-town  license  counties;  4.58  from  the  eleven 
license  counties. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  came  from  F.iy- 
otte  county,  which  has  three  per  cent,  of  the 
I'Opulation  of  the  state  and  twenty  per  cent,  ot 
the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary. 

Kayette  county  has  fifty-three  men  in  the 
penitentiary  more  than  have  the  thirty-two  no- 
license  counties. 

The  license  counties  have  one  man  in  the 
penitentiary  for  every  .'59!)  of  their  population; 
the  twelve  one  town  license  counties  have  one 
for  every  1.371,  while  the  tliirty-two  nolicensc 
counties  have  one  for  every  4022. 

Several  no-liccnso  counties  have  no  one  in 
the  penitentiary,  several  have  one  each,  and  the 
highest  number  from  any  no-license  county  is 
nine. 

Hancock  county,  which  has  not  had  a  saloon 
for  sixty  years,  had  not  one  cent  of  criminal 
expenses  for  the  year  ending  Octobor  1,  1904. 

The  criminal  expense  of  the  no-license  coun- 
ties averaged  seventy-two  mills  for  each  in- 
habitant; the  one-town  license  counties  aver- 
aged ninety  three  mills  and  the  license  cnun- 
lir»  averagetl  207  mills. 
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THE  JAIL  TELLS. 


'I'lin    iu'curucy    of    tin'    stiitiMiiciiKs  cxliibiting 
the  lipiiofic'ial  rcsultH  of  jiroliihition  in  Atlanta 
lias  l)C(>n  cliallonfrcd  liy  more  tlian  oiip  sponsov 
for  the  oppn  saloon.    'Plio  iiniiortaiico  of  tlio  mat- 
ter is  obvious.    In  Atlanta  tlio  prohibition  i)lan 
is  for  the   first   time  snlijeeted   to  a  jjractical 
test.     Whatever  results  were  aeliieved  by  pro- 
jt      hibitioB    in    small    eomniunitios,    it  has"l)cen 
forcefully   enntended   that   its   operation    in  a 
nii     larfrr  city  would  l)e  effectively  impossible.  It 
ne,     is  jilain  that  if  the  exclusion  of  the  oi)en  sa- 
iin      loon   vastly   decreases   crime   and    disorder  and 
consequently  greatly  lessens  the  cost  of  nuini- 
m     cipal  government,  then  taxes  may  be  reduced 
and  public  improv(Mnents  extended — that  what 
iiry     the   city   loses   in   revenue   is   more   than  com- 
))ensated    for    by    expenditures    no    longer  ini- 
m     posed  upon  it  by  the  saloons. 
,(        Wo  therefore  introduce  a  witness  who  is  in 
<!     no  wise  concerned  in  the  local  controversy  over 
the  subject,  an   .\tlanta  correspondent   of  the 
I'lff    New  York  Sun.    ITe  reports  as  follows: 
If       "The  police  court  of  Atlanta  liad  before  it 
It     iu  .J^anuary,  1907.  l,()fi:{  prisoners,  ;U1  of  them 
charge<l    with    drunkenness.     January   of  lOTS, 
■If    the  first  month   of  prohibition,  saw   768  pris- 
J.    oners,  of  whom  sixty-four  were  cliarged  with 
intoxication. 

"This  is  a  decrease  of  S9.')  arrests  under  tlu 
i;  new  regime  and  of  277  arrests  for  intoxication, 
,e  or  more  than  eighty  per  cent  less.  On  one 
j(  morning,  .Judge  liroylcs,  the  ])rcsiding  magis- 
trate, found  not  a  single  case  for  his  adjudica- 
II  tion,  and  the  record  of  years  was  broken." 
,(  What  could  better  prove  the  contention  that 
ii  the  open  saloon  occasions  crime  and  disorder 
than  that  brief  statement  of  the  Atlanta  record? 
,i  The  first  month  under  prohibition  shows  but 
i)  two  a  day  arrested  for  drunkenness,  where 
(  eleven  were  arrested  each  day  when  the  sa- 
,  loons  were  open.  And  yet  it  is  contended  that 
t  Iirohibitory  laws  encourage  intoxication, 
r  The  first  month  under  jvrohibition  shows 
»  less  than  twenty-five  daily  arrests  for  all 
otTenses,   wliil(>   the   same   month   when  saloons 
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Prohibition  is  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  of 
fared. 

"From  the  present  outlook  the  city  attorney 
will  be  demanding  a  fixed  salary  from  the  city 
instead  of  the  fees  received  from  the  police 
court  victims.  The  police  force  will  also  evi- 
dently have  to  be  cut  about  half  in  two  on  ac- 
count of  the  disappearance  of  'booze.'  The 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  have  heretofore 
supplied  about  three-fourth  of  the  business  for 
the  police  department." 

Tuesday  was  also  a  dry  day  for  there  wen- 
no  cases  of  any  kind  for  the  Wednesday  morn 
ing  police  court  and  the  next  day  continued 
the  same  record.  The  Daily  Oklahoma  of  Thurs 
day,  November  21,  said:  "Because  of  the  num- 
ber of  police  arrests  and  police  court  cases  here 
materially  decreased  since  Oklahoma  became 
a  State  and  the  prohibition  law  has  been  in 
effect,  Judge  Highley  is  considering  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  afternoon  court. 

"Heretofore  it  has  been  necessary  for  two 
sessions  of  police  court  to  be  held  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  order  to  clear  the  docket  each  day.  Even 
then  cases  accumulated  and  were  continued 
from  day  to  day  until  the  court  could  pass  on 
cases  that  had  precedence.  One  session  has 
been  held  at  8  o'clock  a.m.  and  one  at  5  o'clock 
p.m. 

"Prohibition  has  materially  decreased  the 
business  of  this  court,"  said  Judge  Highley 
last  evening,  after  he  had  called  court  to  pro- 
side  in  two  cases.  "If  the  decrease  keeps  up 
at  the  present  rate  Oklahoma  City  could  do  well 
without  a  police  court. 

"I  haven't  tried  a  man  on  a  charge  of 
drunkenness  this  week.  Only  one  charge  of 
fighting  has  been  made.  Heretofore  hardly  a 
day  passed  without  ten  or  twelve  drunks  and 
several  fighters  being  arrested. 

"I  may  discontinue  afternoon  court  and 
combine  the  two  sessions  into  one  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  This,  I  think,  would  be  much 
better  than  the  system  now  in  use.  "—Oklaho- 
ma Issue.  I 
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it  is  safe  to  say  Azusa  will  never  have  another 
saloon. 

When  tlio  result  of  the  election  held  in  April. 
1904,  was  announced  and  it  was  learned  that 
the  temperance  people  had  carried  the  day 
there  was  a  cry  about  "revenues."  Finally  the 
clamor  became  so  loud  that  a  committee  of 
leading  citizens  went  before  the  council  and 
pledged  the  city  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  re- 
ceived the  previous  year  from  liquor  licenses, 
in  case  the  tax  receipts  proved  insuflicicnt  to 
defray  the  running  expenses. 

For  the  year  ending  April,  1904,  the  total 
tax  receipts  were  .'};2,958.44.  The  liquor  licenses 
for  that  year  amounted  to  $000.  Other  sources 
of  revenue  brouglit  the  total  up  to  $7,7.33.67. 

Now,  after  four  yeads  of  prohibition,  the  tax 
receipts  last  year  were  $9.'000,  more  than  three 
times  those  of  the  last  year  of  saloon  licenses. 
The  revenues  from  other  sources  brought  last 
year's  total  up  to  about  $18,000. 

Not  only  is  the  citv  better  off  financially, 
but  the  moral  and  intellectual  status  of  the  en- 
tire community  has  been  raised  to  a  higher 
plane  thau  would  have  been  possible  under  the 
old  regime. — Pomotropic,  May  29,  1908. 


PROHIBITION  STARTS  OUT  WELL. 


No  Drunks  in  Police  Court — Afternoon  Session 
May  Be  Abolished. 


The  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Pointer  of  Tues- 
day, November  19,  told  the  story  of  Oklahoma 
City 's  first  week  day  of  prohibition  experience 
in  the  following  words: 

"This  morning's  session  of  the  city  court 
was  a  very  quiet  one  and  it  took  only  about 
five  minutes  to  get  through  with  the  usual 
morning  grind. 

"Much  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  in  at- 
tendance, there  was  not  a  single  victim  up  tor 
being  drunk.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Oklahoma  City  when  the  police 
judge  had  no  'drunk'  cases  to  come  before  him. 
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wore  open  showed  over  fifty-three,  and  yet  it 
is  contended  tliat  saloons  do  not  occasion  crime. 

The  jail  tells  in  Atlanta.  It  would  tcH  the 
same  truth  in  Los  Angeles.  —  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press. 


TESTIMONY  FEOM  KANSAS. 

There  is  not  in  all  Kansas  a  single  open  sa- 
loon. More  than  half  the  county  jails  are  with- 
out occupants.  The  banks  are  bursting  with 
deposits,  and  conditions  of  prosperity,  absence 
of  crime,  and  happiness,  very  satisfactory  and 
comforting.  Our  neighbors  have  caught  tn. 
infection  and  in  all  Oklahoma,  there  is  not  now 
a  single  saloon  open  or  doing  busine>-s.  while 
three-fourths  of  Missouri  have  closed  them,  and 
the  southern  states  are  not  far  behind  us  in 
this  good  work. 

One  of  the  things  which  troubled  me  while 
in  California,  was  to  see  the  large  proportion 
of  signs  in  the  street  cars  calling  attention  to 
the  saloons,  and  advertising  some  special  brand 
of  whiskey  or  other  decoctions  of  the  devil.  ^ 
Nine-tenths  of  the  boys  in  Kansas  from  10  to 
15  have  never  seen  a  saloon,  and  .vou  can  es- 
timate the  high  grade  of  citizenship  the  next 
generation  will  develop  in  Kansas. — Chas.  De-  ' 
Wolf,  Madison,  Kansas. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LONG  BEACH 

(Reproduced  from  Searchlight  for  Nov.  IffO?.) 

In  the  wide  world  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  city  that  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
Long  Beach. 

According  to  the  U.  S.   Census   Reports  of 
1900  at  that  time  the  little  city  by  the  long 
bench,  20  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles,  hnd  just 
2,2.)6  inhabitants.    That  was  only  seven  years 
^  ago.     Conservative    men    of    the   city  declare 
p  that  the  present  population  is  at  least  20,000— 
J  an  increase  of  800  per  cent  in  seven  years.  In 

the  schools  are  found  almost  5,000  child; en. 
J     The  city  asse.ssment  in  1900  was  $1, 497,0' D'6. 

This  year  it  is  $ir),000,000,  or  over  ten  times 
]  as  much  as  in  1900,  an  increase  of  more  thau 
J  ten  fold  in  seven  years. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  no,  not  in  sight,  for 
the  city  is  still  growing  rapidly.    Stnets  are 
II  being  improved,  many  residences  a'.e  going  up, 
1  (lo7.cn    hotels  and   large  lodging  houses  aro 
'l>'  iiig  erected,  the  great   tourist   liotel,  costing 
ii'O.OOO,  will  open  its  doors  to  the  traveling 
I  !d  al  out   Tanuary  1st. 

I  lie  eflicial  facts  which  follow  prove  bevond 
lilt  that  this  city  has  been  going  forward  hy 
in-  t c's  and  -bounds. 

Some  will  claim  the  Pacific  Electric  ears 
ire  responsible.  But  other  coast  resort  places 
liave  similar  x^onncction  with  Los  Angeles  and 
Cct  have  not  grown  so  rapidly. 

Nor  is  it  because  of  superior  back  country. 
Dthcr  places  are  alike  favored. 

If  the  claim  is  made  that  Long  Beach  draws 
from  Los  Angeles,  then  why  do  not  Redondo, 
San  Pedro  and  Santa  Monica  draw  equally  as 
strong?  They  each  have  had  equal  or  bettei: 
ipportunity  to  got  a  start,  and  at  one  time  at 
cast  two  of  them  were  in  the  lead,  but  now 
uong  Beich  equals  them  all. 

All    these   advantages   have   helped,   but  wo 
nust  look  further  for  the  main  reason  for  th« 
narvelous  growth  of  Long  Beach.  • 
"Prohibition  Did  It."  ' 

Should  a  person  go  to  Long  Beach  and  asl( 
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eiie  and  another  the  "whys"  and  "wherefores' 
of  that  city's  reeord-lironking  growth,  the  avor 
ago  citizen,  and  the  lnrcri>  ma.ioritv,  won' 
an-w.r:  "STRICT  PROHIBITION  OF  TH] 
LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  HAS  BEEN  THE  GREAT 
EST  FACTOR." 

Long  Beach  is  clean,  all  along  the  line,  an 
that  is  the  greatest  secret  of  her  rapid  growl 
and  development. 

A  Brief  History. 

In  1900  Long  Beach  banished  the  saloon.  He 
good  ordinance,  adopted  that  year,  has  beei 
well  enforced. 

One  year  ago  last  April  the  voters  refuse 
again  to  allow  hotels  to  serve  liquor  wit 
meals.  On  the  5th  of  last  February  this  quea 
tioii  was  lip  as  a  charter  provision,  submittc< 
to  the  voters  in  hopes,  by  some,  that  the 
would  allow  the  big  tourist  hotel  being  erectoi 
to  have  a  wine  list.  But  by  a  vote  of  mor 
than  two  to  one  the  people  said  NO! 

Our  Statements  Proven. 

October  29th.  1907,  a  representative  of  Th 
Searchlight  visited  I>ong  Beach  to  get  the  lat 
est  facts.  He  interviewed  a  number  of  protn 
inent  persons  and  found  all  of  the  same  min 
and  in  full  accord  as  regards  the  great  growtl 
of  their  beautiful  city  and  the  reasons  for  it 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Secretary  Seen. 

Mr.  .].  A.  Miller,  for  years  the  erficient  see 
rotary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  com 
plimonted  on  the  growth  of  his  city  and  asko( 
to  .state  the  chief  reasons.    He  answered: 

"First,  I  would  say  our  beach  and  location 
This  place  was  made  for  a  city. 

"Second,  the  purpose  of  our  citizens  to  havi 
a  clean  town. 

"Third,  our  unequalled  transportation  facil 
ities. " 

Being  aslced  for  samples  of  the  latest  liters 
ture  issued  by  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Miller  present 
ed  a  copy  of  a  neat,  highly  illustrated  pamplilei 
recently  issued.  The  second  article  of  the  same  h 
entitled  "The  Story  of  Long  Beach,  by  J.  A 
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The  Mercantile  Company. 

Incorpnr;it.e(l— Capital,  $100,0'00. 
Dry  Ooods,  Clothing,  Shoes,  Gents'  Furnishings, 
Ladies'  Tailor  Made  Suits. 

Long  Beach,  Oct.  29,  1907. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Stoddard,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Reply  to  your  question  concerning  the  ben- 
efits of  the  No  Saloon  reginio,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  consider  the  backbone  of  our  prosperity 
to  bo  our  NO  SALOON  attitude. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  BUFFUM, 
Sco'y  and  Gen.  Mgr.  The  Mercantile  Co. 


Long  Beach,  Cal,  March  26,  1907. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  meet  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  newcomers  to  this  city  in  the 
past  ten  years,  and  therefore,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  a  special  thing  which  has  induced 
so  large  a  number  of  people  to  locate  in  our  city 
in  these  past  years.  While  many  interests  have 
combined  to  draw  people  here,  the  one  main 
and  leading  reason  has  been  that  we,  as  a  city, 
have  so  steadfastly  refused  to  permit  the  open 
saloon  in  our  town;  and  further  we  wish  to 
state  that  as  we  compare  ideas  with  modern 
business  men  we  find  a  growing  sentiment  that 
a  "closed"  town  and  business  prosperity  may 
go  hand  in  hand. 

Looking  at  this  question  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  purely  we  are  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  prosperity  of  this  city  will  always 
be  brighter  if  we  can  keep  the  saloon  from 
lodging  within  our  borders. 

THE    TOWNSEND-DAYMAN  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 

per  B.  P.  Dayman,  sec. 


Long  Beach,  Cal.,  March  27,  1907. 

Long  Beach  as  a  temperance  town  has  dis- 
tanced her  "open  town"  rival. 

The  very  fact  of  this  being  a  dry  town  has 
brought  here  the  class  of  business  men  that  do 
things,  has  brought  a  class  of  people  who  are 
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loyal  to  their  home  towns  and  who  work  to  , 
build  up  rather  than  tear  down.  iki/u^ii 

Only  recently  we  voted  almost  three  to  one 
to  prohibit  table  license?  Why?  Because  we 
realize  that  prohibition  is  the  Very  foundation 
of  our  success.  H  c^,^ 

C.  A.  BUFFUM.  ftwsir 

Manager  The  Mercantile  Co. 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  March  27,  1907. 
The  ideal  location  of  Long  Beach,  the  enter- 
prise of  her  people,  with  one  of  the  finest,  if 
not  the  finest,  beaches  on  the  Coast;  her  splen- 
did railroad  and  electric  lines;  with  her  public 
schools  second  to  none;  with  a  good  business 
college  and  with  the  development  of  her  splen- 
did harbor;  all  of  those  have  contributed  to  the  W"  '  * 
development  of  Long  Beach.  But  the  one  thing 
that  has  enabled  her  to  outstrip  all  other  beach 
towns  has  been  the  temperance  principles.  The 
fact  that  she  has  no  saloons  has  done  more  to 
attract  the  attention  of  people  who  do  things 
than  all  other  combined  a<lvantnges.  The 
people  of  Long  Beach  have  put  their  money 
into  homes  instead  of  into  the  salDOn.  She 
has  done  so  well  without  the  saloon  that  she  Wf^^ 
doesn't  want  it  now.  Ui\ 
W.  B.  REDBURN.      t  ''-*^ 
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Long  Beach,  Cal.,  March,  26,  1907. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  Long  Bench  or  any 
other  city  without  the  harmful  influence  of  the 
liquor  traffic  is  unquestionably  the  best  com- 
munity for  children.  I  attribute  the  marvelous 
growth  of  Long  Beach  in  population  and  finan- 
cial interests  to  the  absence  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
As  a  citizen  and  photographer  I  have  located 
in  Long  Brach  because  of  its  beinij  a  "clean" 
town,  free  from  the  influences  of  liquor. 

HERBERT  E.  NIXON. 

Long  Beich.  Cal..  Msrch   26,  ^907. 
I  freely  offer  my  testimony  in  behalf  of  a  iJ* 
No  Saloon  Policy  as  a  good  reason  for  the  rapiil 
increase  of  a  permanent  population    and  the 
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»  marvelous  advance  in  realty  values  in  the  city 

of  Long  Beach. 
«  F.  W.  STEARNS. 


Long  Beach,  Cal.,  March  26,  1907. 
Dr.  Chapman: 

Dear  Sir:  I  h.-ive  been  a  resident  of  the  City 
of  Long  Beach  for  the  period  of  five  years  and 
two  months.  Have  been  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  this  city  all  that  time,  and 
have  conversed  with  thousands  of  residents 
[  jnd    prospective   residents  during  said  period. 

Being  deeply  interested  in  the  lasting  success 
,  ind  prosperity  of  this  immediate  section,  as  I 
j  jad  invested  quite  hcnvily  for  one  of  my  finan- 
,  :ial  standing;  and  believing  that  the  American 
J  laloon  is  a  curse  and  a  crime  against  this 
J  freat  Republic,  I  almost  invariably  interviewed 
J  ny  patrons  as  to  their  motives  in  niaking  Long 
J  Jeaoh  tlieir  home.  Climate,  water,  educational 
J  .dvantages,  flowers,  etc.,  etc.,"  were  always 
,  numerated;  but,  almost  without  exception  the 
I  .nswer  has  been: 

y    "You   have   no   saloons   and   no  social  club 
,  aloons,  and   illegal   sellers  of  intoxicants  are 
,  iranded  by  you  as  outlaws;  I  have  a  familv, 
nd  I  am  desirous  of  settling  down  where  the 
ontaminating  influence  of  the     liquor  crime 
'ill  not  endanger  my  children.    I  lil<e  this  im- 
lediate  location  very  much,  and  the  prohibi- 
lon  of  the  open  saloon    in    your    midst  has 
aused  me  to  decide  to  make  investments  here 
J  nd  beccme  a  citizen." 

.  The  great  success  and  unparalleled  prosperity 
(  f  Long  Beach  is,  in  n'v  opinion,  very  largelv 

ttributable  to  the  banishment  of  the  accursed 

censed  saloon  from  our  midst 
1  CAPTAIN  HARRY  PALMER. 


My  .iudgment  is  that  the  desirable  class  of 
'ople  who  have  invested  in  Long  Beach  and 
ade  their  homes  here  have  done  so  because 
e   have   good   schools,   plenty     of  churches, 

\  ean  resorts,  number  one  climate  AND  NO  SA- 

I  OON. 

»  If  the  policy  of  Long  Beach  should  revert  to 
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"Census  population  in  IDM,  2,25C;  now  20 J  j  j, 
000  conservatively  estimated.  iitettl 

"City  assessment  in  1900,    $1,496,877;  no-T 
$15.0.10,000. 

"Miles  of  side  walk  in  1900,  .3;  now  68. 

"Miles  of  paved  streets  in  1903,  none;  noi 
11.25. 

"Banks  in  1900,  2;  now  7. 

Little  Items  But  Mighty  Facts.  ■"ift  f 

One  banker  said:  "In  1900  but  $140,000  weiy','*" 
on  deposit.    Now  there  are  $5,000,000." 

A  minister  said:  "The  Methodists  are  ptil 
ting  over  $100,000  into  a  new  olmrch  ami  wi 
have  the  best  auditorium  in  Southern  Califoi 
nia. ' ' 

Chamber  of  Commerce  pamphlet:  "Lon 
Beach's  many  fine  churches  have  cost  abou 
one  million  dollars." 

A  real  estate  man:  "Realty  values  hav 
doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  and  sextupled  i 
the  last  few  years." 

First  National  Bank 

of  Lon<;  licach. 
Capital,  $500,000.00. 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Oct.  29,  1907. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Stoddard,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  inquiry  as  to  m 
opinion  whether  the  banishment  of  saloons  lis 
Veen  an  advantage  or  dis-xlvantage  to  Lon 
Beach,  would  say,  that  there  is  absolutely  n  j. 
question  for  a  doubt  tliat  the  banishment  of  th 
saloon  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  bringin 
al.out  the  wonderful  growth  and  prosperit 
which  we  have  had. 

Long  Beach  citizens  pride  themselves  upo 
the  stand  they  have  made  for  civic  righteoul 
ness,  and  this  after  an  experience  of  sevc 
years  without  a  saloon. 

My  advice  would  be  to  Santa  Barbara  or  an 
other  citv  with  saloons,  to  close  them  up,  clea 
up  the  city  and  enjoy  the  growth  and  prospW 
ity  which  is  sure  to  come. 

Yours  very  truly, 
C.  J.  WALKER,  President. 


'i  Miller,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce."  It 
is  a  beautiful  story  from  which  are  taken  these 
pnra<;raphs: 

"From  a  sheep  pasture,  to  a  growing,  pros- 
perous city  of  over  20,000  souls  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  the  story  of  Long 
Beach'  briefly  told.  What  is  most  reniarkiiblo 
in  tliis  brief  record  is  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
grealrr  portion  of  the  growth   thus  measured 

j,i  has  been  made  in  the  last  eight  years. 

"Homes  and  home-building  have  been  trie 
central  thought  of  Long  Beach  from  its  incep- 

1|  tion  to  the  present  time. 

'  "Following  out  the  central  thought  of  the 
home  anil  its  protection,  which  foun<l  expression 
in  the  schools  and  churches  and  all  they  repro- 
sent,  the  saloon  was  long  since  banished  from 

"  Long  Beach.  This  means  a  clean  town,  one 
singularly  free  from  crime  and  from  the  ex- 
trenies  of  poverty  and  vice.  It  also  means  a 
town  where  children  may  be  brought  to  matur- 
ity free  from  many  of  the  temptations  of  less 
favored  cities,  and  where  unprotected  women 
may  walk  the  streets  without  fear  of  insult  from 
bar-room  loafers." 

A  Business  Man  is  Sesn. 
W.  S.  Bailey,  dealer  in  buggies,  harness  and 

bicycles,  said: 
li      "We  came  here  six  years  ago  and  opened 

this  place.  There  was  then  no  store  of  the 
'  kind  in  town.  We  are  now  doing  $-10,000 
"  worth  of  business  a  3'ear.    Yes,  collections  are 

always  good,  as  we  have  but  few  bad  bills 
■''  caused  by  whiskey. 

"The  chief  reason  for  our  fine  growth  is  the 
■<  fact  that  we  have  a  clean  citv  and  no  saloons, 
i  Then  our  people  are  progressive.  We  already 
ri  have  many  splendid  improvements  and  will  yet 

have  a  good  harbor. 
J      "The  election  under  the  charter    comes  in 
,  December,  but  saloons  are  not  an  i'sue.  They 
^  are  down  and  out,  and  so  are  hotel  side  boards. " 

Data  From  City  Clerk's  Office. 
Deputy  City  Clerk  Lewis  A.  Paine  answered 
I  certain  questions  by  mail  as  follows: 
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licensing  the  liquor  traffic,  it  would  not  only 
stop  the  rapid  growth  of  our  city  but  would 
really  drive  out  many  who  are  now  here  that 
would  under  no  conside-ation  rear  their  families 
in  a  saloon  town.  There  is  no  question  about 
this.  I,  myself,  came  here  from  Central  Amer- 
ica for  this  reason. 

C.  H.  WINDHAM, 
Long  Beach,  Cal.  ■ 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  March  26,  1907.  ff 
In  my  estimation  our  prosperous  city  of  Lonp;  ■ 
Beach  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  advertised  all  over  the  country  as  a 
temperance  city.  Of  course  we  enjoy  the  great 
privilege  of  the  best  climate  on  earth,  beauti- 
ful oeean  view,  etc.,  but  wherever  it  is  known 
that  the  saloon  cannot  get  a  foothold  there  the 
best  people  will  congregate.    There  money  for  \ 
investment  finds  rea<ly    customers.  Southeru 
California  will  soon  all  be  in  the  same  line. 

C.  D.  PAINE. 
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AWFUL  COST  TO  LABORING  MEN 


Arthur  Burrage  Farwcll  devoted  the  greater 
art  of  a  speech  delivered  at  Palmer  Park, 
hicago,  to  statistics  designed  to  prove  the 
rcat  financial  and  economic  benefits  to  the  coni- 
lunity  tliat  would  foUow  the  closing  of  sa- 
)ons.  The  object  of  his  attack  was  a  circu- 
ir  recently  distributed  by  the  saloon  interests 
utting  forth  a  claim  that  the  closing  of  sa- 
lons would  deprive  4,000,000  peo])le  of  their 
velihond  and  i)r(iduce  the  greatest  panic  of 
istory. 

He  assertcil  that  the  people  of  Chicago  spent 
52,000,000  a  year  in  saloons,  or  ,$1,000,000  a 
'eck.  That  million  dollars  a  week  spent  for 
rink,  be  said,  would  buy: 

lour,  200,000  barrels  at  $4.50  $  900,000 

l-roccries    2,.500,000 

lilk,  1,2.'50,  000  quarts  at  8  cents   100,000 

toves,  200,000  at  $20   4,000,000 

oal,  500,000  tons  at  $8   4,000.000 

/all  paper    500,000 

arpet,  500,000  yards  at  $1   500,000 

urniture,  100,000  sets  at  .$50   5,000,000 

lothcs,  200,000  suits  at  $10   2,000,000 

tvercoats,    200.000    at    $10    2,000,000 

[ats,  200,000  at  $3   '  000,000 

hoes.  200,000  pairs  at  $,3   600,000 

hildren's  shoes,  500,000  pairs  at  $1.50  750,000 

[ose,  1,000,000  pairs  at  25  cents   250,000 

'lannel,  1,000,000  yards  at  50  cents....  500,000 
otton  goods,  5,000,000  yards  at  10  cts.  500,000 
/agons  to  deliver  the  goods.  5,000  at 

$200    1,000,000 

T^orkingmen 's  houses,  six  rooms,  bath 
and  all  modern  conveniences,  5,000 

at  $3,000  each   15,000,000 

"And  after  doing  all  these  things,"  he  said, 
'we  would  have  enongh  money  left  to  pay  the 

'oliee    department   $5,365,000 

ire   department    3,125,000 

Cealth  department   (instead  of  $600,- 

000  as  now)    1,000,000 

"And  still  we  would  have  left  over  $4,000,000 
or  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  fund  or  to 
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create  and  maintain  additional  parks  ati' 
pleasure  grounds  for  the  people.  This  list  o 
goods  could  be  bought  not  only  this  year,  bu 
every  j-ear. " — Louisville  Post. 

HOW  THE  LIQUOE  BUSINESS  BENEFITS 
LABOR. 

How  some  of  the  industries  give  employmen 
to  working  people,  according  to  the  money  in 
vested  in  that  industry: 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  manufacturer,  1  persoi 
to  each  $675  invested  in  the  industry. 

The  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods,  1  person  t( 
each  $95'0  invested  in  the  industry. 

The  Cotton  Goods,  1  person  to  each  $1,52; 
invested  in  the  industry  . 

The  \Voolen  Goods,  1  person  to  each  $1,74! 
invested  in  the  industry. 

The  Slaughter  and  Packing,  1  person  to  eacl 
$2,402  invested  in  the  industry. 

The  Flour  and  Grist  mills,  1  person  to  eacl 
$5,102  invested  in  the  industry. 

The  Manufacturers  of  Liquor,  1  person  t. 
each  $8,688  invested  in  the  industry. — lllim  i 
Issue. 

According  to  the  above  correct  statements  i' 
is  shown  that  $100,000  invested  in  the  manu 
facturc  of  boots  and  shoos  gives  employmen' 
to  148  people  while  the  same  amount  invesfct 
in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  gives  employment 
to  less  than  12  people.  In  other  words  $100.07. 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoe! 
gives  emplo3'ment  to  more  than  12  times  a; 
many  people  as  the  same  amount  invested  in  tli( 
manufacture  of  liquor. 


The  TTnion  Meat  Company,  which  has  its 
works  at  Troutdale  in  Multnomah  County,  Ore. 
bears  testimony  against  the  saloon.  An  officei 
of  that  company  says:  "Our  pay  roll  is  S25.00( 
monthly.  We  pay  in  checks.  FIFTEEN  THOUS 
AND  DOLLARS  OF  THESE  CHECKS  COMI 
BACK  TO  US  EACH  MONTH  FEOM  THI 
THREE  SALOONS  NEAR  OUR  ESTABLISH 
MENT.    We  must  do  something  in  self-defense 


for  in  addition  to  the  above  shameful  fact  it 
is  true  also  that  the  working  ability  of  many 
of  our  employes  and  their  trustworthiness  are 
reduced  by  the  influence  of  these  same  three 
saloons." 


LAW  GIVEN  TO  BANK  CLERKS. 

Ten  Commandments  Are  Framed  Up  For  Em- 
ployees of  New  York  Institution. 

Kniployces  of  tlie  Fifth  Avenue  Bank  of  New 
York  were  disturbed  by  a  report  that  a  rule 
had  been  put  into  effect  prohibiting  them  from 
cntoring  any  restaurant  in  which  intoxicants 
are  sold  with  meals. 

Younger  clerks  were  led  to  believe  that  aftCi'- 
theater  suppers  might  be  held  only  in  dairy 
lunch  rooms  or  similar  places. 

Investigation,  however,  developed  the  fact 
that  the  only  truth  in  the  report  is  that  ther*; 
is  to  be  stringent  enforcement  of  the  bank's- 
rule  against  the  use  of  intoxicants  in  public  by 
its  onployees. 

These  arc  the  ten  commandments  oif  the 
employees: 

You  must  not  drink  any  intoxicants  with 
meals  in  public  restaurants. 

You  must  not  enter  any  saloon. 

You  must  not  enter  any  gambling  house. 

You  must  not  enter  any  poolroom. 

You  must  not  visit  any  race  track. 

You  must  not  enter  any  bucket  shop. 

You  must  not  speculate. 
■   You  must  not  attend  prize  fights. 

You  must  not  have  vicious  companions. 

You  must  not  frequent  Broadway  resorts  (-v 
become  conspicuous  where  great  white  lights 
blaze. 
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TESTIMONY  FROM  CAMBRIDGE 

Twenty  yc;ns  agn  tlic  salociii  wan  lianishcd 
friuii  the  ('ity  nf  ( 'aiiil)riilgo,  Mass.  Tliat  all 
who  desire  may  know  how  that  achicvetiiont 
has  airrt'te<l  tlic  luisiness  and  other  interests  of 
that  city  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
iiii;: 

Physicians'  Testimony. — Thirty-thrpc  of  the 
li'ading  pliysicians  in  Cambridge  have  signed 
the  followini^  statement:  . 

"The  iiiidersi}{ne(l  physicians  praet  icing  in 
Cambridge,  bear  testimony  from  our  obser\-a- 
ti.in  ti)  the  improved  condition  of  the  city  since 
the  saloons  have  been  closed.  The  streets  are 
nioi-e  quiet  and  freer  from  intoxicated  persons; 
and  so  far  as  our  practice  leads  us  to  those 
quarters  of  the  city  where  the  saloons  did  most 
harm,  we  find  much  less  evidence  of  the  abuse 
of  liquor  and  an  improved  moral  tone." 

Employers  of  Labor. — Seventy-one  large  em 
plovers  of  labor,  manufacturers  and  others, 
signed  the  following: 

"The  undersigned,  employers  of  labor  in  the 
City  of  Cambridge,  bear  testimony  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency,  regularity  and  promptness  of 
employees  since  the  closing  of  the  open  sa 
liioiis  in  Cambridge." 

Catholic  Priests. — "The  benefits  of  No  Li- 
cei\se  are  perceptible.  There  is  less  drinking 
and  more  thrift  and  self -resjiect.  I  CANNOT 
BUT  EMPHASIZE  THE  3LESSING  OF  CLOS- 
ED BAR-ROOMS.  LET  THEM  FOREVER  RE- 
MAIN SUPPRESSED.  I  WILL  VOTE  AS  I 
ALWAYS  HAVE  VOTED  FOR  NO-LICENSE, 
and  from  wliat  1  know  of  the  sentiment  of  n:v 
P  "ide,  thev  will  do  the  sime. " 

I'he  late'  Rev.  John  Flatley,  pastor  of  St. 
I  Peter's  Church  in  North  Cambridge. 

"I  would  say  that  No-License  has  been  a 
great  success  in  Cambridge.  It  removes  temp- 
tation from  the  path  of  the  young:  it  savs 
our  innocent  children  from  the  demoralizing 
and  often  sliameful  scenes  of  the  open  bar 
room.  Profoundly  conscious  of  my  responsi- 
hility  to  Ond  for  the  advice  T  offer  in  this  mat 
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ter.  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  interests  ol 
religion,  morality  and  good  citizenship  are  in 
volved,  I  say  to  all  who  may  hear  my  voicr. 
'Vote  No-License.'  " 

Rev.  John  O'Brien,  pastor  of  the  Church  fit 
of  Sacred  Heart  in  East  Cambridge. 


Large  Manufacturing  Companies. 

''We  beg  to  say  tliat  the  University  I'rcs^ 
is    a    working    conimiinitv    of  several  hundred 
people  and  THAT  WE  BELIEVE  OUESELVES  . 
TO  BE    UNANIMOUS    IN    OUK  APPRECIA- 
TION OF  THE  BENEFITS  OF  NO  LICENSE 
IN  CAMBRIDGE  AND  IN  A  DESIRE  TO  SEE 
A  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  POLICY. 
' '  Yours  cordiallv, 
"HENRY  WHITE,  President."  t 


"The  continuance  of  the  No-License  policy  t 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  this  section  of  ' 
the  city.     The  workmen  are  regular  in  their  ■ 
attendance  and  no  time  is  lost  on  account  of 
drunkenness.  THEY  DO  MORE  AND  BETTER  : 
WORK    NOW,    AND    THE    WAGES   WHICH  • 
WOULD  BE  SPENT  FOR  DRINK  UNDER  THE 
OLD  CONDITIONS  NOW  GO  TO  THEIR  FAM- 
ILIES. 

"Yours  verv  trulv, 
"EDWARD  KENDALL  &  SONS." 


"We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  see  any  change 
from  a  No  Liccn«e  to  a  license  policy.  WE  CAN 
SAY  FRANKLY  THAT,  IF  THERE  SHOULD 
BE  A  CHANGE  TO  LICENSE  HERE,  WE 
SHOULD  FEEL  LIKE  MOVING  OUT  OF  THE 
CITY.  Wf  strictly  advocate  a  No  Licensp  city 
and  considf T  it  a  great  benefit,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  the  rest  of  the  city. 

"With  reference  to  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed here,  would  say  that  there  are  from  1600 
to  1700. 

"Yours  respectfully, 
"THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  MFG.  CO  . 
"George  de  Laval,  Gen'l  Mgr., 
"Per  W.  S.  Tisdale." 
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tlie  regular  rate  of  taxation  whicli  provaileol 
in  Cambridge  the  annual  taxes  upon  that  in- 
crease of  property  was  $551,568.07  per  annum. 
INSTEAD  OF  THE  $81,000,00  BLOOD  MONEY 
THEY  HAD  BEEN  RECEIVING  FKOM  SA- 
LOON LICENSE,  THEY  RECEIVED  MORE 
THAN  $551,000.00  LEGITIMATE  TAXES  ON 
LEGITIMATE  INCREASE  OF  PROPERTY 
VALUES,  a  clean  gain  of  .$470,000,00  over  the 
anuiiiiit  from  saloon  license. 

That  is  the  way  it  affects  taxes  and  govern- 
mental revenue. 


How  It  Affects  Local  Trade. 

There  was  one  point  regarding  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  no-liccnsc  themselves  felt,  at  the 
outset,  some  solicitude.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion how  local  trade  would  be  affected.  It  was 
argued  with  some  plausibility  that  people  who 
wanted  to  buy  liquor  would  go  into  Boston  for 
it,  and  that  at  the  same  time  they  would  bu}' 
there  their  groceries,  dry  goods  and  other  do- 
mestic supplies.  If  the  absence  of  saloons 
would  over  work  injuriously  to  retail  business 
interests  it  should  be  in  a  place  situated  like 
iCambridge,  separated  from  all  the  shops  of 
Boston  only  by  a  bridge,  and  with  street  car 
communication  frequent,  easj-  and  cheap.  But 
the  fears  entertained  on  this  ground  proved  to 
be  baseless. 

Some  people,  of  course,  found  their  way  into 
Boston  after  liquor;  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
they  bought  much  else  there.  Most  of  tliem 
did  their  buying  in  Cambridge,  and  they  had 
all  the  more  money  for  it  by  reason  of  saving 
that  which  used  to  go  to  the  saloons.  In  1894, 
this  question  was  directly  raised  by  intimations 
which  came  from  outside  liquor  interests,  which 
were  then  fighting  hard  to  regain  the  city, 
that  no-liconse  had  hurt  local  trade  and  that 
local  business  men  were  opposed  to  it.  The 
no  license  committee  ]irouiptly  made  a  canvass 
of  the  business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  in  all  lines  of  trade.  As  a  result,  266 
business  men  signed  a  statement  declaring: 
"The  undersigned  business  men  of  Cambridge, 


lu'lieve  that  tlie  no-license  policy  has  proinotoc 
the  material  interests  of  the  city  and  they  hopi 
for  its  continuance." 

The  only  exception  that  was  found  ou  tli< 
canvass  was  that  of  a  baker,  who  insisted  thai 
his  business  had  been  hurt  by  no-license,  and  on 
being  questioned  for  particulars  said  that  many 
people  who  used  to  buy  their  bread  of  him 
were  now  buying  flour  by  the  barrel.  Tlie  com 
niittee  appreciated  the  jjrievancc  of  the  baker 
but  they  concluded  that  his  testimony  did  not 
impair  the  general  evidence  in  favor  of  no 
license.  Just  before  the  election,  there  wen 
posted  placards  over  the  city  by  agents  of  tlx 
liquor  interests,  signed  by  alleged  business  men 
who  called  for  a  return  to  license  in  the  in 
terest  of  local  trade.  Hut  an  investigation 
sliowed  that,  out  of  the  fifty  alleged  signers,  all 
but  eighteen  were  wholly  fictitious,  not  appear 
ing  in  the  Cambridge  directory,  and  of  thosf 
who  were  discoverable  in  the  directory  only  a 
few  could  be  fairly  described  as  business  men 
Thus,  the  so-called  "business  men's  campaign 
for  license"  ended  amid  general  hilarity,  ex 
cept  among  the  Boston  liquor  dealers  who  (aid 
the  bills.  — Frank  Foxcroft,  in  "  A  City  With 
out  Haloons. " 


TWO  LESSONS. 


Learu  Them  Now  and  Never  Forget  Them. 

Among  the  many  lessons  taught  by  the  \n 
Saloon  struggle  and  victory  in  Cambridge 
Mass.,  are  two  which  wo  commend  to  the  spc 
cial  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  effort; 
to  banisli  the  saloon.  The  first  lesson  is  in 
Perseverance. 

When  the  question  was  first  voted  on,  in  1881 
the  majority  in  favor  of  license  was  only  6 
The  battle  was  renewed  and  the  next  yeai 
the  majority  for  license  was  39.S. 

Undaunted  by  this  discouraging  outlook  Ihf 
N'o  l/ii'cuse  forces  the  next  year  cast  an  iucrcaS 
I'd  vote,  but  were  defeated  by  954  majiority 
'I'lie  next  year  their  vote  was  precisely  the  snmr 
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!i»  the  pri'ci'iliii};  yeiir,  but  tlic  majority  fnr 
license!  was  IVM. 

VVlieii  wo  lool<  at  this  steadily-increasing  iiia 
jority  wc  naturally  expect  ,  the  No-License 
forces  to  become  iliscouragetl.  But  not  so.  The 
following  year,  in  1885,  they  renewed  tlie  battle 
and  tlic  niajorit-  in  favor  of  license  \v;is  re- 
duced to  .");{().  Thus  encouraged  THEY  AGAIN 
ENTERED  THE  ARENA  AND  IN  1886  WON 
OUT  AGAINST  THE  SALOON  BY  A  MAJOR- 
ITY OF  566. 

Six  years  of  patient,  persevering,  indomnitable 
struggle  against  a  foe  whose  strength  seemed 
constantly  increasing!  They  were  not  wasted 
years,  nor  were  any  of  the  results  of  the  strug- 
gle lost,  for  when  once  a  majority  against  tlie 
saloon  was  secured  public  sentiment  had  been 
so  developed  and  intensified  by  the  years  of 
struggle  that  the  position  thus  gained  has  been 
maintained  and  by  increased  and  increasing 
majorities  until  in  1904  the  majority  against 
license  was  3492. 

Hetter  far  for  Cambridge  to  have  won  at 
the  end  of  six  years  of  such  untiring,  deter 
mined  struggle  than  to  have  won  in  the  first 
battle  and  possibly  have  lost  in  the  next.  Af- 
ter those  six  years  of  struggle  the  victory  won 
was  for  all  tin\e  and  the  licensed  liquor  traffic 
will  never  again  find  admittance  to  the  City  of 
Cambridge.  Here  is  an  example  in  undiscour- 
ag(-d,  unswerving  effort  which  may  be  wisely 
followed  by  Anti-Saloon  w-orkers  everywhere. 

NO  BATTLE  AGAINST  THIS  ENEMY  IS 
OR  CAN  BE  LOST  IF  IT  BE  FOLLOWED  BY 
ANOTHER  AND  ANOTHER  UNTIL  VICTORY 
IS  WON.  Kacli  struggle  will  prepare  for  the 
ne.vt,  and  also  develop  the  qualities  necessary 
to  maintain  what  may  be  ultimately  gained. 

The  second  lesson  to  be  learned  is  as  to  the 
Distinguishing  Characteristics 
of  those  six  years  of  struggle.  Respecting  this 
Mr.  Frank  Poxcroft,  for  twentv  years  connect- 
ed with  the  No-License  Committee  and  author 
of  our  invaluable  document,  "A  City  Without 
Saloons,"  says: 

''The  issue  lias  been  kept  a  thing  by  itself. 


HOMES  AND  THEIK  OCCTTPANTS. 


How  Saloon  Banishment  Affects  Them. 

When  the  saloon  was  permitted  in  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  there  was  an  average  annual  increase  of 
151  houses  in  the  city,  .\fter  the  saloon  was 
banished  the  average  annual  increase  was  29o 
houses,  ALMOST  TWICE  AS  MANY  AS  DUB- 
ING  THE  PERIOD  OF  SALOON  LICENSE. 

.\nd  tho«e  homes  were  not  pcrniitted  to  re- 
main unoccupied.  During  the  saloon  period  the 
annual  average  increase  of  population  in  Cam- 
bridge was  1177.  During  the  No-License  period 
the  average  annual  increase  of  population  was 
2142. 

These  are  significant  facts. 


How  It  Affects  Property. 

During  ten  years  of  saloon  license  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  there  was  a  steady  depreciation 
of  property  values  which  amounted  to  $319.- 
078.30  each  year. 

During  the  fifteen  years  which  followed  the 
banishment  of  saloons  property  values  appre- 
ciated at  the  rate  of  $2,-151,413.65  per  annum. 

The  total  decrease  in  property  values  during 
10  years  of  saloon  license  was  $3,190,783,00. 
The  total  increase  during  the  15  years  that  fol- 
lowed saloon  banishment  was  $36,771,205.00. 

That  is  the  way  it  works  everywhere. 


How  It  Affects  Taxes. 

When  in  18S6  the  people  of  Cambridge  closed 
the  doors  of  81  saloons  which  paid  an  annual 
tax  of  $1000  each,  they  deliberately  sacrificed, 
for  principle,  $81,000.00  per  annum. 

A  great  cry  was  made  about  this  terrible 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  city  and  efforts  were 
made  to  terrorize  the  people  by  the  claim  that 
taxes  would  be  increased  to  make  up  for  this 
loss.    But  what  are  the  facts  in  the  caseT 

In  the  paragraph  above  we  have  shown  that 
saloon  banishment  produced  an  increase  of 
property  values  of  more  than  $36,000,000.00.  .At 
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Smaller  Police  Force  Required. — December, 
li)0;{. — "  Vdu  iriay  quote  iiie  as  saying  that  I 
am  not  only  plrdgoil  as  an  official  to  enforce 
tlie  law,  but  have  been  uniTscrvedly  in  favor 
of  No-Ijicen^e  for  Camliridge,  as  a  citi7,cn,  both 
before  and  sin('(^  I  came  into  my  present  posi- 
tion. NOTHING  IS  MORE  CERTAIN  THAN 
THE  FACT  THAT  NO-LICENSE  MAKES  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  LESS 
DIFFICULT  THAN  Ii  ^  OULD  BE  UNDER  A 
LICENSE  REGIME,  AND  THAT  FEWER 
MEN  ARE  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  ORDER  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  THE  LAWS. 

"MR.  CUNNINGHAM, 

"Chief  of  Police." 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  .1.  DALY 
Mayor  of  Cambridge. 
"I  take  pleasure  in  giving  testimony  to  the 
improved  condition  of  Cambridge  under  No- 
License,  and,  as  I  believe,  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  I  can  conceive  of  no  circum- 
stances under  which  the  city  would  be  likely 
to  revert  to  the  davs  of  open  saloons.  THE 
IMATERIAL  AND  MORAL  INTERESTS  OF 
THE  CITY  HAVE  BEEN  PROMOTED  BY  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NO-LICENSE,  and  all 
the  population  shares  in  the  ailvantages  deriveil 
from  it.  None  have  profited  more  than  the 
wage-earner.        "Very  sincerely  yours, 

"AUGUSTINE  J.  DALY." 


Where  the  Money  Goes. 

During  the  saloon  period  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
the  savings  bank  deposits  increased  at  the  rate 
of  .tUi.'),333.7.'j  jier  year.  After  the  saloon  was 
banished  the  average  annual  increase  of  sav- 
ings bank  deposits  was  $445,690.83. 

During  the  saloon  period  the  money  went 
into  the  liquor  sellers'  coffers.  When  the  sa- 
loon was  closed  THE  GLITTERING  TIDE  OF 
SOLD  TURNED  INTO  THE  SAVINGS  BANKS 
tN  A  STREAM  NEARLY  THREE  TIMES  AS 
LARGE  AS  THAT  WHICH  FLOWED  THITH- 
BE  WHILE  THE  SALOON  EXISTED. 
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It  has  not  been  entangled  with  any  question  of 
li)cal  or  general  polities  or  the  fortunes  of  any 
i-andldate.  During  twenty  years'  service  on 
the  Citizen's  No-License  Committee,  fllteen 
years  as  its  chairnian,  the  writer  never  has 
heard  any  politifal  differences  discussed  at  one 
of  its  meetings,  although  men  of  all  politics 
were  included  among  its  members.  Religiously, 
about  one-third  of  the  n.embers  of  the  commii 
fee  are  Catholics  and  the  others  are  assorted 
kinds  of  Protestants,  but  religious  differences 
arc  tabooed.  EVERY  YEAR,  CATHOLIC  AND 
PROTESTANT  CLERGYMEN  JOIN  IN  A 
SIGNED  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  NO- 
LICENSE;  AT  PUBLIC  RALLIES  THEY 
SPEAK  FROM  THE  SAME  PLATFORM;  AND 
ON  ELECTION  NIGHTS  PROTESTANTS  AND 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BELLS  RING  IN  UNI- 
SON TO  ANNOUNCE  THE  VICTORY. 
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Results  of  Saloon  Banishment.— Testimony  of 
Business  Men. 

AfttT  examining  into  tho  conditions  of 
Winters,  I  had  a  beautiful  ride  in  an  autonm 
bile  stage  that  runs  from  thcr»  to  Davisville, 
a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  and  gives  one  a 
view  of  the  State  T'niversity  Farm,  where  tliey 
are  making  ready  to  welcome  three  hundred 
students  next  year.  Here  I  took  the  train  foi 
Corning  and  arrived  there  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon. 

Wlien  the  train  was  aiiproacliing  Corning,  [ 
was  sitting  in  a  seat  with  a  traveling  man 
with  ■whom  I  had  been  conversing  upon  various 
subjects.  I  asked  him  if  he  made  Corning.  He 
answered  vehemently,  "No,  that's  a  prohibi- 
tion town.  Tliis  d — n  business  of  these  town!> 
driving  out  the  saloon  has  got  to  stop  in  short 
order.     It's  killing  tlie  country." 

By  this  time  the  train  had  stopped  but  T 
asked,  "What's  your  line?" 

TTe  said,  "Whiskey." 

Xo  wonder  ho  didn't  stop. 

Corning  is  situated  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
Sacramento  valley-  in  Tehama  county,  and  is 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north  of  Sacramento. 
It  is  twenty  miles  south  of  Red  Bluff,  the 
county  seat  of  Tehama  co\inty,  and  direct' v 
west  of  and  across  the  Sacramento  river  from 
Vina,  tho  station  of  the  famous  Stanford  vine- 
yard. The  Pacific  ocean  is  eighth'  miles  west 
of  Corning.  The  incorporated  tow-n  of  Corn- 
ing is  carved  right  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
widely  advertised  Maywood  colony,  extends  al 
most  one  and  one-half  miles  due  east  and  west 
and  north  and  south,  and  contains  about  1170 
acres. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  residents  of 
Corning  -who  wore  in  favor  of  a  dry  town  be- 
gan to  agitate  tlie  question  of  driving  out  the 
saloons.  At  that  time  Corning  was  not  incor- 
porated, but  in  1906  the  town  voted  favorably 
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upon  articles  of  incorporation  and  at  the  same 
time  voted  the  town  dry.  The  saloon  men  ai 
tacked  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  tin- 
matter  was  bitterly  contested  in  the  courts, 
one  saloon  being  kept  in  Corning  as  a  test 
proposition.  The  liquor  interests  won  theii 
fight  in  the  courts  on  a  technicality  and  s'. 
another  election  was  held  in  September  1907, 
which  again  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  tem- 
perance forces,  whereupon  the  saloon  men  gave 
up  the  fight,  and  now  Corning  is  a  dry  town. 

Nor  does  the  visitor  to  this  busy  town  find 
any  sheep  or  cattle  browsing  the  streets  for 
here,  as  in  Winters,  the  only  place  grass  is 
growing  is  around  the  jail. 

Just  across  the  Sacramento  river  is  Vina, 
a  little  town  of  a  few  hundred  in  population, 
in  the  center  of  the  famous  Stanford  vineyards 
of  10,000  acres.  Here  is  located  one  of  the 
largest  vineyards  in  the  state,  and  it  is  a 
widcopen  town  in  every  respect.  Maelstrom- 
like, it  gathers  into  itself  all  the  abandoned 
and  vicious  characters  that  drift  toward  the 
upper  Sacramento  valley. 

One  prominent  man  of  Corning  told  me  that 
Vina  was  the  "hell-hole  of  Tehama  county,  and 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  criminal  expenses  of 
the  county  were  spent  in  prosecuting  cases 
connected  with  Vina.  Two  constables  are  kept 
busy  in  that  little  hamlet,  while  in  Coming 
there  is  but  one,  and  his  office  is  a  joke. 

Never  before  was  Corning  so  prosperous  as 
it  is  right  now.  The  saloon  men  are  begging 
now  for  the  privilege  of  establishing  just  one 
saloon  there  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege. 

The  people,  however,  have  tested  the  benefits 
of  a  dry  town  and  say,  "Nay,  we  would  lose 
many  times  that  amount  in  the  people  it 
would  drive  away." 

The  streets  of  Corning  were  surveyed  in 
1882,  yet  not  a  lick  of  work  was  ever  done 
on  them  during  the  saloon  regime.  Now  since 
the  town  has  gone  dry,  they  are  fixing  up  their 
streets.  I  saw  three,  four-horse  teams  busily 
engaged  in  grading  the  streets,  while  they  are 
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1  town  never  hurt  the  business  interests  in  any- 
way, but  has  liclped  tliem  greatly.  Some  of  my 
f  old  friends  who  frequent  saloons  said  that  they 
!i  would  do  their  trading  in  Tehama  if  the  town 
t  went  dry,  but  I  notice  they  still  continue  to 
t    trade  in  Corning.    Ever  since  it  was  a  settled 

0  fact  that  the  town  was  going  dry  the  real  estate 
.  business  has  boomed.  Tlie  man  who  admits  a 
•  thing  is  evil  and  yet  is  willing  to  license  it 
d    for  the  few  paltry  dollars  that  comes  from  it  is 

advocating  a  policy  that  will  leave  devastation 

1  and  ruin  in  its  wake,  and  if  the  majority  of 
r  our  citizens  held  to  tliat  principle  it  is  doubt- 
i    ful   if  our  free     institutions     would  survive 

tlirough  another  generation.     Not     only    is  it 
1,    right  to  fight  whatsoever  is  evil,  but  it  pavs. 
I,    For  eight  years  I  have  edited  the  New  Era 
j    and  constantly  the  jiaper  has  grown  and  pros- 
(    pered;  yet  all  that  time  I  have  been  advocat- 
I    ing  the  banishment  of  the  saloon.    During  that 
time  the  saloon  paper  has  changed  hands  three 
times,  while  I  am  still  doing  Vnisiness  at  the 
same  old  stand." 

Evidently  from  Mr.  Conway's  testimony  the 
boycott,  a  favorite  weapon  of  the  saloon  inter- 
ests, has  more  wind  than  weight — a  weapon 
that  does  not  extend  far  nor  accomplish  much. 

W.  M.  Kettles,  proprietor  of  a  meat  shop, 
said,  "I  can  answer  your  question  as  to  what 
prohibition  has  done  for  this  town  in  a  very 
few  words.  It  has  greatly  helped  the  town, 
for  there  is  more  business  now  than  before. 
The  liquor  men  cried  lustily  that  it  would  kill 
the  town,  but  I  am  doing  more  business  now 
than  before.  One  of  the  hotel  men  here  who 
had  been  buying  his  meat  of  me  boycotted  me 
because  I  thought  a  dry  town  would  be  best 
for  us,  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  boycott 
hurt  him  worse  than  me  and  so  returned  with 
his  trade." 

D.  G.  Isaacs,  proprietor  of  the  Corning  Lum- 
ber Yard:  "Business  is  better  than  ever  before. 
The  town  is  growing  fast  and  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  eastern  people  who  are 
settling  here  are  opposed  to  the  saloon.  They 
are  clean  people  and  desire  above  all  else  to 
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rear  their  cliildreu  in  clean,  moral  surroundings. 
Beyond  tlie  shadow  of  a  doubt,  it  is  going  to 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  town,  and  many  i>t' 
the  men  who  fought  for  the  saloon  are  begi.i 
ning  to  see  this.  With  their  own  eyes  they  an 
beginning  to  see  that  the  saloon  is  a  parasite 
that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  creatine 
prosperity,  but  simply  fattens  on  it.  Why.  wr 
were  in  correspondence  with  eastern  people  who 
were  on  the  fence  about  coming  here,  waiting 
to  hear  how  we  would  decide  this  issue,  ami 
since  we  decided  it  against  the  saloon,  they 
have  come,  bought  land  and  lumber,  etc.,  and 
that  all  helps  business.  The  special  tax  that 
I  pay  of  $6.50  a  quarter,  for  improving  tlic 
streets,  I  get  back  forty  times  over  in  the  in 
crease  of  my  lumber  business.  The  men  who 
patronize  the  saloon  are,  as  a  usual  thing,  the 
very  men  the  lumber  men  and  the  merchant 
has  trouble  with,  but  now  that  the  saloons  arc 
gone  our  collections  arc  much  better." 

Benton,  manager  of  the  Diamond  Mati  li 
Companv  lumber  vard  of  Corning,  s.iid.  "LEAV- 
ING OUT  ALL  "  QUESTIONS  OF  RELIGION 
AND  MORALITY,  FROM  A  BUSINESS 
STANDPOINT,  YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO 
HAVE  A  SALOON  IN  YOUR  TOWN.  I  per 
sonally  know  many  pcojde  wlio  have  come  hen 
and  bought  homes  on  the  strength  of  a  dry 
town  proposition.  They  have  bought  lumber 
and  that  helps  my  business." 

C.  Cramer,  harness  and  shoe  business,  said: 
"I  was  in  favor  of  high  license  before,  b>it 
the  voting  out  of  the  saloon  hasn't  hurt  the 
town  in  any  way,  but  has  been  a  benefit  to  it. 
so  I  feel  that  proliibition  is  good  for  a  town. 
The  town  is  much  more  orderly  and  we  have 
cleared  ourselves  of  the  hoodlum  element." 

Dr.  Kinney,  optician  and  jeweler,  and  also 
town  trustee,  said:  ''From  a  business  stanu- 
point  a  dry  town  is  a  great  success.  Our  bus- 
iness conditions  are  prosperous  and  we  find 
many  more  people  will  locate  here  now  than 
before.  We  have  no  more  hobos  here.  They 
will  not  congregate  where  there  are  no  saloons, 
so  they  drift  across  the  river  to  Vina.  When 


men  said  to  iiio  that  we  must  liavi-  a  saloon  for 
the  vcvciiiic  connected  with  it,  I  s;iiil  'WHY 
PAY  A  GROUP  OF  MEN  $50,000  A  YEAR  TO 
COLLECT  FROM  THEM  $3,000.'  The  saloon 
drains  the  legitimate  business  of  nvery  commu- 
nity and  it  is  a  foolish  and  short-sighted  proji- 
osition  to  pay  a  man  $20  in  order  to  collect 
one. ' ' 

Robert  Davis,  cashier  of  tlie  ]5ank  of  Corning, 
said:    "We  have  been  here  for  four  years  and 
we  notice  a  different  class  of  pcojile  coming  in 
here  now  than  before,  and  the  la.st  year,  since 
the  town   voted  ou   the  proposition   of  a  dry 
town,  and  it  waS'  definitely  known  that  the  sa- 
loon must  go,   the  real   estate  transfers  have 
nearly  doubled.     Nearly  all  transfers  of  ])rop- 
erty  here  go  through  this  bank,  and  the  con- 
siderations involved   have  more  tlian  doubled. 
Even  during  the  trying  times  connected  with 
nnr  financial  stringency    through     the  United 
States,  our  business  steadily  increased  and  we 
ire  more  i)rosperous  than  ever.     Tn  Nebraska 
[  w<'nt  through  the  same  thing.    There  were  sa- 
loon towns  all  around  us.     At  that  time  my 
j  partner  and  I  were  in  the  general  merchandise 
linsiness  and  we  stood  for  high  license,  think- 
ing that  the  surrounding  conditions  were  such 
hat  prohibition  would  hurt  the  town.    Our  vol- 
.une   of  business   however,   rose   in   five  years 
Toni  $37,000  to  $97,000.     When  I  visited  my 
lome  town  last  year,  after  nine  years'  test  of 
I  'no  saloon'  policy,  there  was  manifest  a  most 
'xtraordinary  improvement.    They  had  laid  10 
■'oot  cement  sidewalks  through  the  entire  bus- 
ncss  district  and  cement  sidewalks  all  over  the 
own,  and  not   one  dollar  of  it   eami'   from  a 
ialoon.    THERE    WERE    MORE  SPLENDID 
DWELLING  HOUSES  OF  FROM    FOUR  TO 
JEVEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  VALUE, 
?HAN  IN  ANY  TOWN  OF  ITS  SIZE  I  EVER 
JAW,  WHILE  THE  SALOON    TOWNS  ALL 
^OUND  SEEMED  TO  BE  STANDING  STILL. 
Troin  a  business  man's  standpoint  a  dry  town 
a  most  certainly  a  good  thing.'' 


My  I'xiJcrii'Dce,  covering  a  wide  range,  has  con  ' 
vinced  me  that  a  dr\'  town  is  that  kind  of  ; 
proposition.    I  maintained  offices  for  nine  year  ' 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  and  who  " 
homeseekers  would  cnme  to  me,  almost  the  firs 
question   was,   'Woodson,  is  your  town  dry? 
and  when  T  said  'No,'  they  nearly  always  saiil 
'Goodbye.'     In  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  hav 
spent  iieS.OTO  advertising  this  section,  and  i  }■  ■ 
has  all  been  spent  in  moral  and  religious  jour 
nals,  for  I  realize  that  the  people  who  read  tl 
Police  Gazette  and  liquor  and  sporting  journ.'i!- 
aro  not  home-builders,  nor  are  they  the  clas 
of   people   that    help   any   community.     A  dr; 
town  attracts  the  moral  element,  and  that'  - 
the  kind  we  want.    Since  the  town  voted  ou 
the  saloons,  T  have  received  through  my  ex  li  ■ 
tensive   correspondence  a  flood  of  congratula  ft 
tory  messages  from    prospective    homeseokerg  pi  ■ 
but  not  one  adverse  criticism.    In  the  last  fon  ' 
months,  I  know  of  fifty  families  that  have  comi 
to  Coming  because  of  its  being  dry.  Tlif 
have  brought  with  them  an  average  of  $2..50(lt 
apiece,  and  that  has  been  spent  in  this  neigh  t 
borhood  for  land,  lumber,  etc.,  moaning  ^l^."). 
000  for  this  community.    I  never  knew  of  oni 
dollar  to  be  driven  away  because  the  salooi 
was  not  here  and  I  have  known  many  pcopliji 
(before  wo  voted  out  the  saloon),  men  witll» 
certified  checks  for  largo  amounts     in  thfi 
pockets,  to  say,  'I  like  your  country,  and  f ( > 
that  it   has  a  bright  future  before  it,  but 
can't  stand  your  saloons.'    You  can  say  for  m( 
that  prohibition  is  bringing    dollars    Into  m}. 
pockets  and  Into  the  pockets  of  this  town  righl  ' 
along." 

Edward  F.  Conway,  editor  of  the  New  Era 
said:    "I  am  not  a  prohibitionist,  but  my  pol 
icy  as  a  newspaper  man  has  been  to  stand  fc 
a  dry  town  because  it  brings  in  a  better  cln^ 
of  people,  more  responsible,  more  orderly,  mor 
practical.    I  have  drank  liquor  and  have  fr 
quented   saloons   and   know   whereof   I  spe.il 
There  saloon  is  a  curse  to  any  community.  Thor 
is    a   whiskey    skeleton    somewhere    in  nearl 
every  house.    The  voting  of  the  saloon  out  o 
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also  putting  in  gutters,  curbing  anrl  side-  walks. 
Civic  priflo  is  aroused  as  never  before.  They 
have  closed  their  saloons  and  opened  up  their 
streets.  Tlio  trustees  have  ordered  nine-foot 
cement  side-wall<s  down  tlirougli  eight  blocks 
of  tlie  business  part  of  town,  and  are  con- 
structing sidewalks  on  the  two  principal 
streets  that  lead  to  the  schools.  And  now  the 
progressing  citizens  of  Corning  are  discussing 
bon<ls  for  a  water  system  and  new  high  school 
building.  The  town  supports  two  splendid  ho- 
tels, the  Maywood  Hotel  and  the  Lersch 
House,  either  of  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
town  ten  times  as  large  as  Corning,  and  neither 
has  a  bar. 

For  the  benefit  of  business  men,  I  will  give 
the  substance  of  some  of  my  interviews  with 
the  leading  business  men  of  Corning.  I  ap- 
proached these  men,  not  as  a  minister,  but 
simply  with  the  important  question,  "What  has 
prohibition  done  to  your  town,  and  if  you  are 
in  favor  of  it,  why  are  youf"  Especially 
woulil  I  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
W.  N.  Woodson,  Mayor  of  Corning,  and  its 
leading  promoter.  He  said:  "I  was  raiseil 
in  a  lax  atmosphere.  I  am  a  native  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  spent  my  boyhood  days  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  as  a  man  have  always  taken  a  drink 
iv\lienever  I  felt  like  it.  For  years,  however, 
r  liave  been  a  student  of  the  effect  of  prohibi- 
tion on  various  towns,  studying  it  calmly  and 
iispassionately  from  a  busines  standpoint.  I 
im  not  a  member  of  any  church,  and  have 
lot  been  especially  swayed  by  moral  consid- 
irations,  but  have  taken  it  up  simply  as  a  cold- 
dooded  business  proposition.  All  towns  in 
California  of  the  size  of  Corning,  towns  where 
;hey  have  no  large  factories  or  mines,  must 
;row  and  develop  by  the  influx  of  new  blood 
md  capital.  We  cannot  build  up  of  ourselves. 
)ur  children  grow  up,  the  cities  attract,  and 
ihey  leave  us.  Now  there  are  forty  or  fifty 
;housand  people  coming  into  California  everv 
rear,  as  honieseekers.  As  a  community  build- 
ir  (it  was  to  mv  interest  to  shape  up  a  prop- 
>sition  that  would  attract  this  class  of  people. 
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:OURAGEOUS  CATHOLIC 

A  Priest  of  Whom  to  be  Proud 

Father  McNamee  Won't  Take  a  Saloon- 
keeper's Money 


.  Father  Joseph  McNamee,  of  Peo- 
one,  Illinois,  iu  returning  to  a  sa- 
oonkeeper  the  $10  he  had  paid  for 
)ew  rent,  sent  him  this  letter: 

"Dear  Sir:  Without  desire  or  the 
ntention  to  offend  or  slight  yourself 
ir  family  I  am  obliged  to  herewith 
eturn  with  thanks  $10  pew  rent 
yhich  you  paid  to  the  gentleman 
yho  collects  the  church  dues. 

"We  do  this  to  prevent  the  church 
leing  handicapped  in  the  future  by 
he  impression  that  she  accepts  and 
iges  tainted  money. 

"Your  name  will  be  retained  on 
he  pew,  free  of  charge,  for  the  use 
>f  your  family  as  usual,  and  in  all 
natters  spiritual  you  will  be  treated.' 
ike  other  Catholic  families  of  th,^' 
)arish.  ^ 

"We  could  without  sin,  of  courj^e, 
eceive  your  money,  but  St.  Vaul 
ells  us  that  we  should  avoi&J  per- 
orming  actions  which  althoiagh  not 


in  themselves  sinful  are    liable  t< 

cause  scandal  to  the  weak. 

"We  don't  believe  in  absolute  pro 
hibition.  "We  think  liquor  should  bi 
allowed  in  drug  stores  in  small  quaii 
tities  to  be  used  medicinally  if  pre 
scribed,  same  as  castor  oil  or  othe: 
drugs. 

"We  condemn  the  saloon  as  ai 

institution  becau.se  it  is  the  schoo 
of  drink  where  the  boy  starts  in  a 
his  A,  B,  C  about  the  time  his  bean 
begins  to  sprout,  and  according  t( 
his  capacity  in  a  long  or  a  shor 
time  graduates  with  full  diploma. 

"We  cannot  consistently  do  thi: 
and  at  the  same  time  accept  th( 
money  made  therein. 

"Whiskey  sellers  contribute  t( 
Catholic  funds  as  liberally  as  othe; 
Catholic  people,  but  the  churcl 
would  be  richer,  even  financially,  i 
their  business  did  not  exist,  becausi 
they  deprive  her  of  more  than  thej 
give. 

"The  members  of  this  congrega 
;J|ion  who  call  frequently  at  youi 
.'>l«ce.  give  little  or  nothing  to  th< 
'  .lurch,  for  the  good  reason  tha 
'  r  *y  givi'  it  all  to  you.  With  temp 
i,4t  ion  removed  their  faith  and  nat 
ural  Tood  qualities  would  make  then 
pillars  of  the  church.  They  an 
specimens  of  the  'soaked'  Catholio 


Kof  the  country  that  make  up  the 
small  untidy  tails  of  the  different 
).  congregations. 

i(    "Minus  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
1  ing  to  drink,  they  would  be  the 
Bream  of  the  church,  and  divorced 
a  from  the  liquor,  their  contributions 
would  run  into  the  millions. 
I    "If  the  amount  of  money  spent 
slinnually  by  practical  Catholics  with 
it  the  only  result  of  making  holes  in 
■d  their  stomachs,  and  giving  scandal 
[oto  their  neighbors,  were  turned  over 
rtto  Dr.  Kelley  of  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Society,  he  could  dot  the  South- 
jjjrn  States  with  churches  and  schools 
i(3ven  more  profusely  than  Chicago 
md  Joliet  are  dotted  with  saloons, 
to   "The  Catholic  church,  like  a  ten- 
(,ier  mother,  has  been  conservative 
.jind  charitable  in  dealing  with  her 
ijihildren  who,   against  her  wishes, 
jiave  gone  into  the  business,  but  her 
lyjharitable   expressions    have  been 
ased  as  war  crys  in  behalf  of  whis- 
fciey. 

1  "On  account  of  some  uncertain 
remarks  attributed  to  Cardinal  Gib- 
)ons,  that  prelate  has  been  quoted 
)y  liquor  orators  as  the  champion  of 
;he  trade.  All  the  money  in  poss- 
Jssion  of  the  beer  and  whiskey  peo- 
}le  of  this  country  could  not  heal 
;lie  wounds  and  black  eyes  inflicted 


upon  the  church  by  Catholic  namef-i 
written  over  beer  kegs  and  (lirt\  I 
pictures. 

"The  church  wishes  to  get  hei 
people  out  of  the  unpopular  trade 
aiid  her  i)olicy  toward  that  end  i^^ 
growing  more  pointed  and  practical 

"My  reverend  predecessor  pro 
tested  against  a  saloon  in  your  vil 
lage,  because  having  lived  a  lont 
time  in  the  parish,  he  could  forest" 
its  bad  results.  What  a  pity  tha 
his  protast  was  not  respected. 

."'Is  it  not  opportune  that  Cat  hoi  i( 
.salponkeepers  should  listen,  to  the 
advice  of  the  Bishops  at  the  Balti 
more  Council,  'to  seek  a  more  law 
ful  and  more  honorable  means  o1 
living?'  With  best  wishes.  I  remain 
"Yours  in  Christ, 

"JOSEPH  McNAMEE. 
"Catholic  Rectory,  Peotone.  May  15 

1909." 
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WHISKEY  AND 
MURDER 

Any  one  who  can  read  the  follow- 
ing   touching    story, — "Papa  was 
good,  but  Whiskey  did  it," — and  not 
the  moved,  must  have  a  heart  hard  as 
stone. 

"PAPA    WAS    A    GOOD    MAN,  BUT 
WHISKEY  DID  IT." 

I  was  sitting  at  my  breakfast  ta- 
fjble  one  Sabbath  morning,  when  I 
was  called  to  my  door  by  the  ringing 
of  the  bell.  There  stood  a  boy  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  poorly  clad, 
but  tidied  up  as  best  he  could. 

He  was  leaning  on  crutches;  one 
leg  off  at  the  knee.  In  a  voice  that 
Irembled  with  emotion,  and  with 
tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  he 
said: 

"Mr.  Hoakland,  I  am  Freddy 
Brown.  I  have  come  to  see  if  you 
will  go  to  the  jail  and  pray  with 
my  father.  He  is  to  be  hung  tomor- 
row for  the  murder  of  mv  mother. 


My  father  was  a  good  man,  but  wb;s 
key  did  it.   I  have  three  little  sister 
younger  than  myself.   We  are  verv  i 
very  poor  and  have  no  friends.    W'  l 
live  in  a  dark  and  dingy  room.  c 
do  the  best  I  can  to  support  my  sis  r 
ters  by    selling    papers,  blackini 
boots,  and  odd  jobs ;  but  Mr.  Iloag 
land,  we  are  awfully  poor.   Will  yoi  • 
come  and  be  with  us  when  father'; 
body  is  brought  home?  The  Govern  if] 
or  says  we  may  have  the  body  afte^jcs 
he  is  hung."  f^,,i 

I  was  deeply  moved  to  pity.    1  it  • 
promised,  and  made  haste    to    the  l- 
jail,  where  I  found  his  father.  tn 

He  acknowledged  that    he    musi  ^ 
have  murdered  his  wife,  for  the  cir-  il-'^ 
cumstances  pointed  that  way,  but  he  h  s 
had  not  the  slightest  remembrance  »: 
of  the  deed.    lie  said  he  was  crazed  i 
with  drink,  or  he  would  never  have  i 
committed  the  crime.    He  said :  r 

"My  wife  was  a  good  woman  and  ' 
a  faithful  mother  to  ray  little  chil- 
dren.   Never  did  I  dream  that  my 
hand  could  be  guilty    of   such  • 
crime." 

The  man  could  face  the  penalty  of 


;he  law  bravely  for  his  deed,  but  he 
jroke  down  and  cried  as  if  his  heart 
should  break,  when  he  thought  of 
eaving  his  children  in  a  destitute 
iondition.  I  read  and  prayed  for 
md  left  him  to  his  fate. 

The  next  morning  I  made  my  way 
,0  the  miserable  quarters  of  the  chil- 
Iren. 

I  found  three  little  girls  upon  a 
)ed  of  straw  in  one  corner  of  the 
'oom.  They  were  clad  in  rags.  They 
vere  beautiful  girls  had  they  had  the 
)roper  care.  They  were  expecting 
he  body  of  their  dead  father,  and 
)etween  their  cries  and  sobs,  they 
vould  say,  "Papa  was  good,  but 
vhiskey  did  it." 

In  a  little  time  two  strong  officers 
ame,  bearing  the  body  of  their  dead 
ather  in  a  rude  pine  box.  They  set 
t  on  two  old  rickety  stools.  The 
:ries  of  the  children  were  so  heart- 
•ending  they  could  not  endure  it, 
.nd  made  haste  out  of  the  room  leav- 
ng  me  alone  with  this  terrible  scene. 

In  a  moment  the  manly  boy  nerv- 
d  himself  and  said:  "Come,  sister, 
:iss  papa's  face  before  it  is  cold." 


They  gathered  about  his  face  anc 
smothered  it  down  with  kisses,  anc 
between  their  sobs  cried  out,  "Papi 
was  good,  but  whiskey  did  it.  Papi 
was  good,  but  whiskey  did  it." 

I  raised  my  heart  to  God  and  said 
"0  God.  did  I  fight  to  save  a  countrj 
that  would  derive  a  revenue  from 
traffic  that  would  make  one  sucJ 
scene  like  this  possible?"  In  mj 
heart  I  said:  "In  the  whole  historj 
of  this  accursed  traffic  there  has  noi 
been  enough  revenue  derived  to  paj 
for  one  such  scene  as  this.  The  wif« 
and  mother  murdered,  the  fathei 
hung,  the  children  outraged,  a  home 
destroyed."  I  there  promised  Goc 
tiiat  I  would  vote  to  save  my  coun- 
try from  the  rule  of  rum  oligarchy 
— Selected. 
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O.  D.  CONREY 
When  16  Years  Old 


"My  dear  boy,  remember  mother 
begs  of  you  not  to  touch  liquor." 

These  were  the  last  words  from 

his  mother's  lips  which  were  heard 

by  this  brave    but  tender-hearted 

Kansas  boy  as  the  train  moved  out  of 

the  station  bearing  him  on  his  long 

journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  With 

these  words  that  loving  mother  sent 


forth  her  son  as  a  contribution  to 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. Her's  was  a  choice  gift  to  that 
"City  of  Angels,"  the  most  precious 
pearl  of  all  her  earthly  treasures,  her 
own  and  only  son,  loved  as  only  a 
mother  can  love,  and  true  to  that 
love  as  human  heart  can  be.  How 
divinely  sacred  was  the  trust  which 
that  widowed  mother  committed  to 
the  people  of  the  Golden  State  when 
she  sent  him  forth  to  become  one  of 
their  number.  How  true  were  the 
purposes,  how  confident  were 
the  hopes,  how  pure  were  the 
motives  with  which  he  began 
his  career  in  Los  Angeles  is  in- 
dicated by  his  erect,  manly  figure, 
and  his  bright,  pure  face  as  shown 
by  the  above  picture  taken  at  that 
time. 

What  measureless  possibilities  of 
exalted  and  noble  manhood,  of  pure, 
worthy  living,  of  helpful  service,  an> 
indicated  by  the  picture  of  this  en- 
ergetic, ambitious  boy,  when  at  16 
years  of  age  he  came  from  prohibi- 
tion Kansas  to  the  state  and  city 
where  drunkard-making  is  licensed, 
encouraged  and  made  effective  by 
civil  government. 

Read  his  story  and  learn  its  les- 
sons. 
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I  was  born  in  Kansas  and  lived 
there  until  I  was  sixt€en  years  of 
age,  at  which  time,  on  account  of 
my  father's  business  reverses,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  school  and  make  my 
own  way  in  life.  My  thoughts 
turned  to  California,  where  one  of 
my  aunts  resided.  My  mother,  how- 
ever, was  reluctant  to  give  her  con- 
.sent  for  her  boy  to  be  so  widely 
separated  from  her.  She  had  heard 
much  about  wine  drinking  in  Cali- 
fornia and  feared  to  have  me  come. 
After  many  tearful  interviews  she 
gav€  her  consent  and  the  last  words 
I  heard  from  her  dear  lips,  as  I 
leaned  out  of  the  car  window  to 
catch  a  pai-ting  glimpse  of  her,  were, 
"My  dear  boy,  reinem.ber  .mother 
begs  of  you  not  to  touch  liquor." 

Cold  words  cannot  express  the 
sorrow  that  filled  my  mother's 
heart,  and  the  fear  that  came  over 
her,  as  she  realized  the  danger  that 
beset  her  boy  and  the  harm  that 
might  come  to  him  in  a  place  where 
there  were  open  saloons.  No  such 
places  of  temptation  existed  in  my 
home  town  in  Kansas  and  I  had  no 
fear  of  their  harmful  influence  upon 
me. 

I  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  with 
bright  hopes  and  secured  work  in  a 
planing  mill.   It  was  with  great  joy 
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that  I  received  my  money  on  pay 
night  for  I  had  resolved  to  senid  part 
of  my  earnings  home  to  my  mother 
that  she  might  have  mjiiuy  little 
comforts  which  she  was  unable  to 
buy.  Only  those  who  have  h&d  a 
tike  experience  know  the  joy  it  is  to 
a  boy  to  be  able  to  send  money  home 
to  mother,  money  he  has  himself 
earned.  I  thought  of  the  teaa-s  of 
joy  that  would  come  to  those  diear 
eyes  when  she  received  the  letter 
containing  the  money  earned  and 
sent  to  her  by  her  far-away  boy 
This  T  continued  for  some  time. 

I  was  doing  well,  had  steady  work 
and  good  pay  for  a  boy,  and  along 
with  it  all,  I  was  getting  acquainted 
and  going  down  town  evenings. 

I  gradually  became  accustomed  to 
sights  tWat  startled  m'e  at  first,  es- 
pecially to  the  shocking  spectacle 
of  drunken  men  on  the  streets  and 
open  saloons  with  their  music, 
laughter  and  clinking  glasses.  All 
of  this  was  new  to  me  but  it  was  so 
common  in  Los  Angeles  that  it  soon 
ceased  to  impress  me.  Some  of  my 
young  companions  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  a  drink  occasionally  and 
it  was  with  some  of  these  comrades 
that  T  started  on  the  downward  road 
toward  destruction. 
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We  were  down  town  one  evening 
wben  one  of  the  boys  suggested  that 
we  go  into  a  nearby  place  and  play 
a  game  of  pool.  If  when  I  fir^t 
reached  Los  Angeles  I  had  been  in- 
vited to  a  place  of  that  character  I 
certainly  would  have  refused.  But 
I  had  become,  in  a  measure,  accus- 
tomed to  such  scenes  and  my  sense 
of  purity  was  benumbed.  .My  ex- 
periences at  that  period  prove  that 
the  open  saloon  in  a  town  is  harm- 
ful to  all.  whether  they  patronize  it 
or  not.  Boys  see  so  much  of  this 
evil  where  it  exists  that  their  young 
minds  soon  lose  their  sensitiveness. 

I  yielded  and  went  into  the  pool 
room.  After  the  first  game  was 
ended  drinks  were  given  to  us  as 
they  wont  with  each  game.  Oh!  the 
horror  of  that  night.  We  visited 
other  places  and  although  I  took 
only  a  few  drinks  I  staggered  home 
to  my  room  in  a  miserable  state  of 
intoxication.  What  I  suffered  the 
next  morning  in  .shame  and  remorse 
only  those  who  have  pas.sed  through 
a  similar  experience  can  know.  I 
thouglit  of  my  denr  mother,  know- 
ing that  if  she  should  learn  of  this 
it  would  break  her  heart.  I  formed 
a  resolution  to  stop  at  once  and  for 
a  time  all  was  well. 


One  evoiiing  I  was  out  on  the 
streets  alone  and  heard  music  com- 
inf^  up  out  of  a  basoment.  Iiein<j  an 
ardent  lover  of  music  1  slopped  to 
listen,  and  feeling  weary  from  my 
day's  work  I  went  down  into  the 
place  to  rest  and  listen  to  the  music. 
It  was  an  unwritten  rule  that  if  yon 
occupied  a  chair  in  such  a  place  you 
must  spend  money,  so  I  ordered  a 
glass  of  beer,  and  after  remaining 
for  a  time  I  left  the  place  without 
tasting  that  beverage.  This  I  did 
for  several  times,  but  I  soon  ceased 
to  leave  the  beer  untouched.  God 
pity  and  help  the  young  man  who 
lives  in  a  city  where  he  is  s  irround- 
ed  with  open  saloons,  with  their 
music,  their  bright  lights  ana  other 
attractions  to  entice  him  into  the 
place!  Men  often  go  into  siu-h  places 
to  be  amused,  to  find  companionship 
and  frequently  they  stai'jger  out  in 
drunkenness.  It  was  for  comrade- 
ship, and  not  for  liquor,  that  I  fii-st 
visited  such  places. 

I  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  years 
that  followed  for  it  is  too  painful  to 
dwell  upon  them.  I  soon  ceased  to 
send  money  home  and  my  letters  to 
mother  were  much  more  infrequent 
than  they  had  been.  Her  dear,  sweet 
letters  continued  to  come  to  me, 
sometimes  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
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begging  me  to  write  and  expressinir 
wonder  that  I  neglected  her  as  I  did 

One  evening  I  came  to  my  room 
from  the  saloon  and  one  of  my  com- 
panions came  with  me,  and  urged 
me  to  go  to  bed.  There  on  the  table 
was  a  letter  for  mie  directed  in  the 
familiar  handwriting  of  my  precious 
mother.  I  picked  it  up,  broke  tho 
seal,  but  was  so  intoxicated  that  I 
could  not  rpi&d  it.  My  brain  was  on 
fire  and  I  thought,  "0,  God,  if  moth- 
er could  see;  if  mother  could  see!" 
Out  of  the  room  I  rushed,  out  upon 
the  streets  and  into  an  open  saloon 
to  drown  my  painful  remorse.  What 
a  substitute — the  open  saloon  for  a 
mother's  love. 

Dear  reader,  you  can  readily  see 
what  the  open  saloon  was  doing  for 
nic.  and  there  are  at  this  time  many 
boys  in  our  city  who  are  being 
tempted  and  led  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  by  these  legalized  grog 
shops.  And  across  the  continent,  or 
in  the  middle  west,  there  are  many 
mothers  whose  hearts;  are  pierced 
with  ten  thousnnd  pains  because  of 
the  evil  influence  upon  their  absent 
boys  exerted  by  the  saloons  of  Los 
Angeles.  Was  I  different  from  hun- 
dreds of  other  yountr  men  in  our 
city?  Not  at  all.  And  do  you  think 
the  money  which  saloons  are  pay- 


ing  into  our  city  coffers  is  equal  in 
value  to  the  manhood  of  which  they 
are  robbing  so  many  young  men? 

Do  you  think  it  is?  May  God  have 
mercy  on  you  if  you  do. 

My  aunt  began,  about  this  time 
to  realize  my  danger  and  urged  me 
to  get  a  position  at  some  other  place, 
believing  that  if  I  once  got  away 
from  my  old  haunts  and  companions 
I  might  stop  on  my  downward  ca- 
reer. I  was  a  wood  turner  and  se- 
cured a  job  in  Riverside.  But  at 
that  time  the  saloon  was  there  also, 
and  I  was  soon  back  again  to  my 
old  habits.  I  was  more  care- 
ful, however,  and  when  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  I  was  mar- 
ried, I  formed  a  strong  reso- 
lution to  turn  away  from  liquor. 
We  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  I  soon 
found  employmient  in  one  of  th,; 
mills,  and  life  once  moce  seemed 
worth  living. 

About  six  months  after  my  mar- 
riage I  met  an  old  friend  down  town 
one  day  who  asked  me  to  take  a 
di'ink.  Without  a  thought  of  what 
I  was  doing  we  entered  a  saloon  and 
in  a  few  hours  that  licensed,  le- 
galized "man-strap"  performed  its 
deadly  work  and  a  young  man  went 
staggering  home  to  his  young  wife 
— drunk.   You  may  think  you  know 
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about  the  sorrow  and  the  sufferinsi; 
that  wife  endured  in  the  months  and 
years  that  followed,  but  you  do  not 
You  cannot,  unless  you  have  your- 
self passed  through  a  similar  experi- 
ence. After  a  time  my  mother  cam< 
to  visit  us  and  I  thought  I  coul  i 
conceal  from  her  my  evil  habits.  Bui 
the  evening  before  she  left  for  hc! 
home  in  the  east  she  told  me  thai 
she  knew  it  all  and  begged  me  to 
promise  her  I  would  quit.  I  refused 
to  grant  her  request  and  the  next 
morning  a  broken-lieaJled  mother 
returned  to  her  Kansas  home  leaving 
her  beloved  son,  now  grown  to  man- 
hood, a  poor,  weak,  fallen  creature! 

You  see  how  complete  was  the 
work  of  the  open  saloon.  Day  after 
day  I  would  start  out  in  the  morning 
with  a  strong  resolution  to  refrain 
from  drinking,  but  everywhere  I 
went  the  temptation  beset  me,  the 
open  saloon  was  upon  every  hand 
with  its  alurements  and  fascinations. 
I  was  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
the  many  temptations  by  whioh  I 
was  surrounded  in  this  city.  My  ef- 
forts at  reform  were  so  unsuccessful 
that  I  lost  the  power  to  form  good 
resolutions  and  drifted  on  and  on, 
held  as  by  a  chain,  to  a  life  of  drunk- 
enness. 
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A  great  chanj^e,  however,  came  in- 
to my  life  when  God  sent  a  dear, 
little  boy  into  our  home.  Oh!  how 
ardently  I  loved  that  child  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  love  I  was 
unable  to  drink  witjh  comfort.  I 
have  stood  up  at  the  bar  with  a  glass 
of  liquor  in  my  hand  ready  to  drink 
and  that  sweet,  little  face  would 
come  before  me.  Yet,  I  continued  on 
for  a  time  until  one  night  I  came 
home  a  little  worse  than  usual.  My 
wife  met  me  at  the  door  a.nd  with 
teiars  streaming  down  her  cheeks 
she  said,  "Oh!  my  husband,  how 
long  shall  this  continue?"  I  walked 
past  her  into  the  i-oom  where  our 
little  boy  lay  asleep  in  his  cot.  He 
was  just  thirteen  months  old  that 
night,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees  by  his 
side  and  putting  my  hand  upon  him. 
I  looked  up  into  my  wife's  face  ajid 
said:  "By  the  honor  of  our  dear, 
little  boy  I  will  drink  no  more." 
Soon  after  this  event  I  became  a 
Christian  and  united  with  Bethle- 
hem Institutional  church.  From 
that  hour,  eight  years  ago,  I  have 
been  kept  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Thousands  of  others  have  passed 
through  similar  or  worse  experiences 
and,  knoM'ing  that  this  is  true,  can 
you,  in  the  name  of  God,  can  you 
vote  to  keep  the  open  saloon  and 
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thus  continue  to  make  difficult  the 
path  of  the  earnest,  struggling  men 
who  are  seeking  to  live  a  sober  life? 

God  pity  you  if  you  east  your  ballot 
for  that  which  was  such  a  snare  to 
my  young  and  inexperienced  feet 
and  such  a  power  to  hold  me  in  the 
ways  of  death. 

I  plead  for  these  weak  and  err- 
ing men.  Many  of  them  were  strong 
in  character  and  will  until,  under  the 
influence  of  the  saloon,  they  con- 
tracted the  habits  from  which  they 
are  powerless  to  escape.  There  are 
hundreds  of  such  men  in  Los  An- 
geles at  this  hour  and  their  help- 
lessness appeals  to  every  worthy 
man  to  remove  the  temptation  from 
their  path. 

Listen,  my  friends,  to  this  earn- 
est appeal.  I  speak  to  you  as  one 
who  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  I 
have  felt  the  power  of  that  awful 
fa.scination.  I  have  struggled  hero- 
ically to  escape  from  m^'  bondage. 
I  was  lured  and  led  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  into  a  most  pitiable  condi- 
tion by  temptations  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city  placed  in  my  path- 
way. 

I  came  to  them  a  sober,  industri- 
ous boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  lev- 
ins his  mother,  willins  to  work,  am- 
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bitious  to  become  a  noble  rmm.  I 
had  grown  up  in  a  place  from  which 
the  saloon  was  excluded  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  its  power  for  evil.  I 
came  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  as 
many  boys  have  since  come,  intend- 
ing to  do  my  part  to  make  the  city 
better,  but  the  conditions  which  [ 
found  here  took  advantage  of  my 
lack  of  experience,  and  in  a  brief 
period  that  boy  whose  mother  had 
so  tenderly  kissed  him  goodbye  was 
transformed  into  a  pitiable  victim  of 
intemperance. 

Oh!  friends,  is  that  the  way  to 
treat  a  boy  who  comes  to  you  from 
such  a  mother  and  vdth  such  hopes? 
Is  that  the  way  to  treat  the  boys 
who  are  now  coming  to  Los  An- 
geles? Is  that  the  way  to  repay  the 
mothers  and  fathers  who  are  send- 
ing their  sons  to  build  up  this  Pa- 
cific Coast?  Is  that  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  twentieth  century  civiliza- 
tion and  hospitality?  But  for  the 
grace  of  God,  I  would  today,  if  liv- 
ing, be  a  hopeless  victim  of  the  sa- 
loon. By  that  grace  I  stand  a  freo 
man,  but  I  can  never  be  what  I 
might  have  been  had  the  conditions 
in  Los  Angeles  been  favorable  to  the 
development  of  my  manhood.  I  can 
never  in  time  remove  the  scars 
which    remain    as  a  record  of  the 


wounds  I  have  received  from  the  sa- 
loons which  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
legalized  and  authorized  to  lay  hold 
npon  me  and  drag  me  down  to  ruin 
I  say  this  with  no  bitterness  of 
heart,  nor  could  I  be  prevailed  upon 
to  bear  this  testimony  respecting  my 
own  life  but  for  my  earnest  desire 
to  help  other  young  men  who  may 
be  residing  in  this  city,  or  who  may 
find  a  home  here. 

People  of  Los  Angeles,  it  is  be- 
neath a  trae  and  noble  citizenship 
to  continue  in  your  city  conditions 
such  as  those  which  so  nearly 
wrought  my  ruin,  such  as  axe  daily 
accomplishijig  the  ruin  of  the  bright 
and  promising  boys  and  young  men 
of  this  city.  This  is  no  idle  tale  I 
tell.  With  a  heart  filled  with  sor- 
row as  I  cast  my  thoughts  back  over 
those  awful  years,  but  with  tender- 
ness and  love.  I  plead.  I  beseech  you. 
for  Christ's  sake,  to  be  more  consid- 
erate respecting  the  young  men  who 
find  a  home  in  your  city  than  you 
were  with  that  Kansas  boy  who 
came  to  you  sixteen  years  ago. 

My  heart  goes  out  in  tenderest 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  strus- 
gling  as  I  struggled,  who  are  often 
discouraged  and  cast  down  as  was 
the  case  with  me.  and  in  remem- 
brance of  those  terrible  years  when 
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a  mother's  love  was  unable  to  hold 
me  in  the  path  of  sobriety,  when  the 
affections  and  influence  of  a  loving 
and  faithful  wife  were  inadequate 
to  accomplish  my  deliverance  from 
the  fascinating  cup :  when  only  the 
grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
could  give  me  deliverance.  I  plead 
for  the  banishment  of  the  saloon 
from  this  city. 

I  appeal  to  you  who  .do  not  know 
by  experience,  what  it  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  learn.  I  appeal  to 
you  who  have  never  struggled 
against  the  power  of  the  intoxicating 
cup.  I  pray  you  to  be  considerate  of 
your  weaker  or  less  fortunate  broth- 
ers, whose  feet  m^ay  be  caught  in  the 
snares  which  in  your  thoughtless- 
ness you  may  place  in  their  path.  I 
appeal  to  you,  my  dear  brothers, 
who  are  down  through  the  influence 
of  the  saloon.  Oh !  free  yourselves 
and  your  fellows  from  bondage  to 
rum  by  helping  to  banish  the  legal- 
ized saloon.  Do  not  be  discouraged 
but  do  your  duty  to  yourself  and 
your  fellows  and  God  will  give  you 
strength  to  trumph  over  this  mighty 
monster. 

Sinoe  you  know  the  power  of  the 
saloon  to  entice  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  sink  into  darkness  and 
despair  I  pray  you  to  exert  your  in- 
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flnence  and  cast  your  ballot  against 
that  enemy  before  Avhom  j'ou  have 
fallen  and  whose  power  for  evil 
many  of  your  brothers  are  beginning 
to  feel. 

I  appeal  to  all  who  may  read  these 
words,  to  help  make  your  own  com- 
munity a  place  in  which  boys  can 
g^ow  to  manhood  without  being  lur- 
ed from  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
true  manlinegs  by  the  legalized  sa- 
loon. 

I  cling  to  j'ou,  my  friends,  in  lov- 
ing entreaty.  I  am  afraid  some  who 
read  these  words  will  fail  to  realize 
their  full  significance.  I  fear  you 
^vill,  under  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice, or  of  fixed  habit,  cast  your  bal- 
lot for  the  saloon  and  against  the 
inteersts  of  our  boys  and  young 
men.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  do  not,  I 
implore  you,  fail  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  which  God  may  graci- 
ously place  before  us,  to  cast  out  this 
great  evil  from  our  midst  and  to 
stand  before  God  with  all  our  gar- 
ments free  from  the  stain  of  our 
brother's  blood. 


Published  by 

The   State   Anti-Saloon  League 

of  Southern  California 
1100  and  1101  Union  Trust  Buildinit.  Corner  Fourth 
and    Spring    Streets.    LOS   ANGELES.  CAL 
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SEATTLE 

THE  LARGEST  "DRY"  CITY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Arthur  H.  Dutton 

I'lu'  "dry"  leaders  t;il\c  ^^reat  deliKlit  in  re- 
ferring to  Seattle  as  "the  largest  'dry'  city  in 
the  United  States"  and  there  are  many  people 
in  California  and  elsewhere  who  really  believe 
[hat  under  the  present  prohibition  law,  liquor 
has  Ineii  banished  and  as  a  result  conditions 
ire  ideal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Washington  "dry" 
law  allows  any  individual  to  import  within  a 
month  not  more  than  two  quarts  of  spirituous 
or  vinous  liquors  and  two  dozen  quarts  of  malt 
liquors. 

This  provision  has  caused  an  immense  amount 
of  dissatisfaction,  for  the  "drys"  are  disap- 
pointed that  drunkenness  has  not  been  wiped 
out  and  the  "wets"  are  equally  disgusted  with 
the  red  tape  necessary  to  secure  the  beverages 
which  they  desire. 

Seattle's  Increasing  Thirst 

That  the  unsatisfactory  law  has  not  slackened 
the  thirst  of  the  people  residing  in  "the  largest 
'dry'  city  in  the  United  States"  is  evident  from 
[the  following  figures  compiled  by  the  county 
auditor  of  King  County,  in  which  Seattle  is 
located: — 
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f,  2117  permits. 

Whisky  iqts)  Be^r  <c:~'         Wine  (qts 

2JS-t  :    ^.^  48 

FelMTiary.  4^70  pennits. 

::o:4  m 

March.  6,250  permits. 
6ul7  .vJiI2  233 

Apcil,  6^7  permits. 

5.SH1  37.968  183 

.\pril  woald  doabtless  hare  equalled  Marc? 
in  importations,  if  there  had  been  the  sam 
nntnber  of  days,  bot  with  one  less  there  was  ; 
falling  off  of  23  permits. 

Please  note  the  segregation.    Under  the  head 
ing  "whisky"  are  included  pore  alcohol,  brandy 
gin.  rtim.  and  other  liqnors  of  high  alcohoHc  i. 
percentages. 

Yoa  will  obserre  that  nnder  the  proTisic  n:  r 
of  the  prohibition  law  of  Washington,  in  fcui 
months,  the  people  of  "the  largest  'dry'  ci:> 
in  the  United  States"  nsed  19,442  qaarts  o 
whisky  and  only  575  qnarts  of  light,  healthfu 
wines. 

That  is  one  of  the  results  of  prohibition,  oi 
partial  prohibition:  it  cacses  people  to  drirl 
the  stronger  alcoholic  liqaors  becacse  they  an 
less  bcdky  and  hare  a  more  pronounced  kick 

The  figures  qooted  abore  are  presumably  f< 
liquors  intended  for  home  consamption.  Th< 
do  not  corer  great  quantities  of  Uqoor  intro 
dnced  into  the  state  unlawfully  and  not  con- 
SBiiicd  in  the  home. 


Easy  to  Get  Prescriptions. 

The  only  haidsliip  in  the  existing  Washington 
method  of  obtaining  liquor  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  liquor  at 
the  drug  store,  the  doctor  must  get  his  pay 
for  his  prescription.  While  few  doctors  charge 
nuich  for  this,  it  is  nevertheless  an  appreciable 
advance  over  the  price  of  a  bottle  in  the  old 
days  before  prohibition. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  situation,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  trade,  some  of  the  drug 
"Ch  stores  have  begun  to  employ  their  own  physi- 
cians at  a  regular  salary.  At  such  places  no 
charge  for  medical  advice  is  made  for  patrons 
of  the  alcoholic  department  of  the  store. 

.So  keen  has  become  the  competition  in  the 
ilcnholic  trade  that  one  drug  store  in  Seattle 
puts  an  advertisement  in  the  papers  announcing 
lit  free  medical  atendancc. 

Following  is  this  advcrlisemcnt  as  it  appears 
ni|in  Ilu-  .Seattle  Star: 

FKKK  DOCTOR, 
This  means  that  any  man,  woman  or 
cliild  may  visit  the  ex-Government  Phy- 
sician and  Lifit  a  prescription  without 
charge.  .Ml  that  we  ask  is  that  you 
patronize  the 

 ^DRUG  CO. 


  First  .^ve., 

Between    and  - 


  Washington  St., 

Near    Ave. 


Naturally,  the  charge  for  liquor  at  this  place 
fl  is   somew'hat   higher   than    it   was    in    the  old 
»  saloons,   for   the   doctor   must   be   paid.  His 
salary  is  part  of  the  cost  of  marketing. 
But  the  purchaser  gets  his  liquor. 
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Substitutes  for  Wholesome  Beverages. 


Almost  anything  containing  alcohol  finds  its 
consumers  in  "the  largest  'dry'  city  in  tht 
United  States."  Wood  alcohol,  shellac,  vanill: 
extract,  witch  hazel,  and  a  variety  of  flavorin;.;  ^ 
extracts  have  been  named  in  press  accounts 
the  causes  of  drunkenness  so  marked  as  to  rail 
for  police  interference. 

Still  another  source  of  intoxication  is  found  in 
"whilc-you-wait"  tablets.  Of  these,  M. 
Wright,  of  Longshoremen's  Union,  Tacoma ' 
Local  Xo.  58,  said: — "The  prohibition  law  is' 
being  violated  on  all  sides.  Little  white  pellets, 
which  are  called  'while-you-wait'  tablets,  arc- 
being  sold.  One  of  these  in  a  soft  drink  pro- 
duces all  the  effects  of  several  glasses  of 
whisky,  but  the  victim  is  p.Tralyzcd  both  mentally 
and  physically." 

Drunkenness  Increasing. 

In  spite  of  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  police  to 
enforce  the  prohibition  law.  drunkenness,  since 
January,  has  wquadrupled  in  't'he  largest  'dry 
city  in  the  United  States."  Here  are  tl.e 
figures  given  out  by  the  police  headquarters 

January.    93  arrests  for  drunkenness 
February  115       "  " 
March,  291 
April,  357 

On    May   7th,   66  persons    were   arrested  for 
drunkenness   and   on    Sunday,    May    14th.  48 —  ^ 
making  114  for  just  two  days  in  May.  The  total 
for  the  month  promises  to  exceed  the  record 
for  April. 
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Evasions  of  th«  Law. 

'l  lic  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  evasions 
f  the  "dry"  law.    In  a  raid  made  by  40  police- 
,|  len  on   May  11,  on   two  warehouses  and  nine 
ri\ji  stores  in  Seattle,  according  to  an  Associ- 
'R  ted  1  ress  dispatch,  !|i7S,(XX)  worth  of  liquor  was 
IS  ?ized.      Practically    every    raid    yields    a  rich 
iHarvest  in  "the  largest  'dry'  city  in  the  United 
tales." 

in  biquor  is  cached  in  all  imaginal)le  places.  On 
F,.  scow  in  the  bay.  12,flfl()  quarts  of  beer  were 
i,j  iscovered  and  dumped  into  the  briny  water, 
jj  nother  scow  yielded  l.flflO  ((uarts  of  beer, 
IS,  Five  boxes  of  liquor  labeled  "books"  and 
j(,  rrockery"  were  found  at  a  pier  on  the  water- 

Shelves  of  bottled  whisky  were  found  in 
,lse  walls  at  the  Stewart  pharmacy  and  an- 
■  :her  supply  was  unearthed  in  a  deep  hole  in 
le  concrete  floor  of  the  same  place. 
I-i<|Uor  has  also  been  detected  in  a  violin 
i„  ise  in  the  Burgboflf  cafe,  101   Second  Avenue; 

candy  jars  in  a  soft  drink  resort,  conducted 
./    Charles    Rcrryman    and    Peter    Jensen;  in 
•  undry   bags,    especially    those    from  incoming 
earners. 

Law  Hits  Labor  and  the  Church. 

The  effects  of  iiroliibition  in  Washin.gton  nave 
:en  far  reaching.  At  a  recent  convention  of 
.e  State  Federation  of  I.abor  at  North  Yakima, 
Washington,  the  secretary-treasurer  reported 
at  17  unions  had  withdrawn  their  affiliations 
"  icause  of  prohibition. 

An  awkward  oversight  in  the  Washington 
>l  Iry"  law  has  caused  much  embarrassment  in 
rd  ligious  circles.    .Attorney-General  W.  V.  Tan- 

!r,  of  Olynipia,  Washington,  has  made  a  ruling 
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Humorous  Prescriptions. 

The   physicians   are   reaping   a   harvest    fron  i. 

their  prescriptions.    The  various  ailments  fron  d  I 

which  which  the  thirsty  ones  suffer  make  in  ;•  ■ 
teresting  reading,  and  the  remedies  prescrihei 
by   the   medicos   are   highly  appreciated.  Th 

liquor  register  of  a  drug  store  in  Seattle  show  ca 

that  one  physician  issued  239  prescriptions  be  iict 

tween  March  1  and  April  10,  calling  for  2.45'  i-.'. 

quarts  of  beer,  60  quarts  of  whisky  and  165-  qk 

quarts    of   alcohol.     The    same    physician,    ac  r  bi 

cording   to   Deputy    Prosecuting   Attorney   Jo  at 

Barto,  had  272  prescriptions  on  file  at  anothe  tk 

drug  store  between   January  7  and   April    IC  rat 

The  total  number  of  liquor  prescriptions  a  :rJf 
this  latter  place  aggregated  1,305. 

"The  directions  for  use  upon  the  doctor'  r. 
prescriptions  were  extremely  vague,"  said  DepiU;  . 

Barto,  "even  up  to  the  point  of  being  humorcjiis  | 

I  found  in  one  instance  that  24  quarts  of  bee  a 

were  prescribed  for  a  headache,  15  bottles  o  ■ 

beer  'for  fatigue'  and  'for  weakness.'    Anoilic  ' 

was  for  a  large  quantity  of  beer  'for  night  wi.rl  ■ 
as  directed.' " 

The  number  of  ailments  for  which  alcoholL 

liciuors  may  be  prescribed  is  almost  interminable  J* 
In    addition    to    those    mentioned    by  Deput; 

Barto,   there  are   such   things   as  melancholia  '. 
depression,   indigestion,   colic,   nervousness,  in 
somnia,    "that    tired    feeling"    and    dozens  o 

others,    for   all   of   which   alcohol   is   a   goo(  - 


remedy. 


Earnest  Attempt  to  Enforce  Law. 

in    It  imist  l)c  said  to  the  credit  of   Mayor  CAW 
timd    Chief   of    Police    Heckinghain,    of  Seattle, 
hat  they  are  doing  theif  utmost  to  enforce  the 
arcical  prohibition  law.    Tiicy  are  making  raids 
bdaily  wherever  they  can  l]nd  a  scintilla  of  cvi- 
wilcnce  that  alcoholic  li(|iior  is  being  sold.  The 
lie  )oIicc   liave  been   instructed   to  break   into  im- 
J5(  awful   drug  stores  and  other  l5lind  pigs,  con- 
"li^scalc  tile  li(|uor  and  pour  it  into  sewers  or  into 
he  bay,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
lolixlurcs.    The  police  adopt  Carrie  Nation  tactics 
del  n    their    raids,    smashing   mirrors,    show  cases, 
ounters    and    other    equipment    with  vandal 
afuihlessness. 

Drug  Stores  and  Physicians  Busy. 

Drug  stores  may  import  any  kind  of  liijuor 
n  unlimited  quantities.  The  result  is  they  have 
ncreased  amazingly  in  number  in  the  state 
ince   the   "dry"    (?)    law   went   into   efTect  on 

tanuary  1st.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
hi.s  year,  65  new  ones  were  established  in  King 
ounty  alone. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  a  man  may 
)btain  liquor  from  a  drug  store.  He  may  sign 
certificate  declaring  that  he  wants  it  for 
mechanical"  or  "scientific"  purposes,  or  he  may 
ret  it  on  a  physician's  prescription. 

The  liquor  receipts  of  the  Seattle  drug  stores 
.re  enormous.  One  of  them  alone,  between 
""ebruary  22  and  April  7,  took  out  permits  for 
17  barrels  and  100  cases  of  whiskj',  235  barrels 
if  beer  and  lesser  quantities  of  brandy  and  gin. 
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that  clergymen  are  not  entitled  to  have  ir 
their  possession  an  amount  of  lic|uor  for  sacra 
mental  purposes  in  excess  of  the  amount  allowet 
any  other  citizen,  which  is  two  quarts  a  monti 
for  each  adult.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
amount  is  hardly  sufficient  for  sacramenta 
purposes  at  divine  services  in  a  sizable  cnnxre 
gation. 

Dissatisfaction  Everywhere. 

Even  the  prohibitionists  thiniselves  acknowl 
edge  the  futility  of  the  Washington  "dry"  lawPia 
At  the  state  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  (iii 
held  in  Seattle  on  May  9th,  resolutions  wer< 
adopted  from  which  the  following  is  an  exj 
tract:  "The  thousands  of  permits  granted  bj 
the  county  auditors  for  the  shipment  of  liquoi 
into  the  state  are  deluging  the  state  with  a  flood 
(if  liquor." 

Those  who  believe  that  the  $125,000  speni 
outside  the  state  each  month  for  liquor  should 
be  spent  at  home  are  behind  an  initiative  meas 
ure  that  has  been  instituted,  having  for  iti 
purpose  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  house 
holders  in  the  matter  of  alcoholic  beverages  fo- 
their  own  use;  the  authorization  of  the  maun 
facture  and  sale  of  malt  liquors,  the  furnisliiin 
of  alcoholic  beverages  to  guests  in  hotels,  am 
the  granting  of  licenses  to  brewers,  their  sellinj 
agents  and  hotel  proprietors;  and  the  regulatioi 
of  such  business. 

If  it  receives  the  necessary  signatures,  tlii 
measure  will  he  voted  on  in  November. 
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^Prohibition  Maine 
Has  Always 
Protected 

Her  Apple  Growers 


,|.  Maine,  the  pioneer  prohibition  State  of  the 
«  Jnion,  even  in  its  clays  of  greatest  enthusiasm 
I)  or  aridity,  never  so  far  lost  its  head  as  to  bring 
lestruction  upon  the  apple,  one  of  its  greatest 
"  ndustries. 

Maine  is  a  State  of  products.    It  produces 

tpples  of  excellent  quality  in  great  quantity, 
^pple  culture  represents  a  large  investment  of 
„tiioney  and  a  large  employment  of  people  in 
ii  /laine. 

"  According  to  the  United  States  census  reports 
"^or  1910,  Maine's  apple  crop  for  that  year  was 
'^.636.181  bushels  from  3,476.616  trees.  The 
"  pple  crop  was  more  than  98  per  cent  of  that  of 

11  orchard  fruits,  which  consisted  of  3,694,000 
]  ushels,  valued  at  $2,208,000.     The  cider 
„  mounted  to  939.085  gallons. 
'    When  Maine  went  "dry"  in  1851,  apple 

ider  was  evidently  considered  an  innocent 
'  everage,  for  it  was  not  proscribed  in  tlie  law 

dopted.    The  apple  grower  was  not  asked  to 

(Over) 


dig  up  his  orchard  £md  plant  something  else. 
Yet  cider  at  times  is  intoxicating.  So-called 
"hard  cider"  is  proverbially  intoxicating,  and 
intoxication  from  it  is  a  kind  that  lasts. 

But  the  cider  industry  in  Maine  was  not, 
and  never  has  been,  disturbed  by  Prohibition, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  apple  is  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Pine  Tree  State's  prosperity. 

The  case  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  of 
California  and  the  grape. 

TTie  grape  industry — wine,  raisin  and  table 
— is  one  of  California's  pillars  of  prosperity. 
It  represents  an  investment  of  $150,000,000, 
and  has  1 50,000  people  dependent  upon  it 
In  1910  there  were  144,097,670  grape  vines 
in  California  producing  about  40,000,000  gal- 
lons of  wine,  besides  table  grapes  and  raisins, 
bringing  a  total  yearly  revenue  to  the  State 
of  $30,000,000. 

As  will  be  seen.  Prohibition  Maine  refused 
to  pauperize  her  apple  growers  and  make  the 
f)roduction  of  cider  a  crime. 

Will  the  voters  of  California  be  less  scrupu- 
lous, less  just,  less  honest  than  the  people  of 
Maine,  by  making  the  production  of  wine  a 
crime  and  branding  as  outlaws  the  owners  of 
170,000  acres  of  wine  grapes? 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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California  "Dry"  Federation 

BULLETIN  I. 


Purpose. 

To  adopt  the  constitution*!  *mend- 
menL 

Organization. 
It  was  organized  at  a  great  omni- 
partisan,  non-sectarian  conrention  of 
over  1700  delegates  from  many  tem- 
perance and  religious  organizations  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  of  California, 
held  November  19  and  20,  1913.  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Methods. 

It  works  with  and  not  against  any 
organization  whose  purpose  is  to  up- 
lift humanity,  especially  hy  the  de- 
struction of  the  liquor  trafBc.  It  Is  a 
citizens'  movement  and  not  a  party 
movement.  It  proposes  to  adopt  the 
constitutional  amendment  at  the  No- 
vember election  in  1914  by  an  appeaS 
to  all  people  regardless  of  party,  relig- 
ious aflBliations  or  spec'al  organiza- 
tions whose  purposes  are  similar. 

HowT 

1.  By  organization. 

2.  By  registration. 

3.  By  distribution  of  literature. 

4.  By  mass  meetings. 

5.  By  personal  interviewa. 
S.    By  voting. 

Local  Federations. 

Erery  county  will  have  a  county 
organization  consisting  of  a  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  a  central 
committee  of  not  less  than  one  mem- 
ber from  each  precinct  in  the  county 


STATE  OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

S.  W.  Odell,  president,  California 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

F.  C.  Epperson,  treasurer.  Trust  and 
Savings  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Fred  F.  Wheeler,  chairman  head- 
(juarters  committee,  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Chas.  Edw.  Locl^e,  728  Berendo, 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Stoddard,  Lemon 
Grove,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Sara  J.  Dorr,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Annie  K.  Bidwell,  Chico.  Cal. 
Dr.  E.  P.  Ryland,  6024  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  H.  Randall,  200  West  Avenue  56, 
Los  Angeles. 

K.  I.  Ames,  Sierra  Bonita  and  As- 
bury,  Pasadena. 

W.  Maxwell  Burke,  Wright  and  Cal- 
lender  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Dean  Wm.  McCormack,  Los  Angeles. 

J.  Stltt  Wilson,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

T.  B.  Kanouse,  1535  W.  ICth  St., 
Los  Angeles. 

Albert  A.  James,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

E.  I.  Ames,  Sierra  Bonita  and 
Asbury,  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Jenkins,  Fremont  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Annie  K.  Bidwell,  Chico.  Cal. 


T.  K.  Beard,  Modesto,  Cal. 

C.  W.  Blain.  548  Detroit  Place. 
Hollywood. 

Fred  C.  Epperson,  Trust  and  Savings 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Chloe  Jeffrey,  1328  S.  Hoover,  Los 
Angeles. 

A.  S.  Johnson,  2187  Fillmore,  San 
Francisco. 

A.  S.  Spaulding,  R.F.D.  1,  Pasadena. 

Albert  A.  James,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Prof.  B.  G.  Vincent,  Hermon,  Cal. 

P.  B.  Chase,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Peck,  Coulter  Bldg.,  Los, 
Angeles. 

J.  G.  Baird.  Hermon,  Los  Angeles. 
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FINANCES  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  Consolidated  Executive  and 
Finance  Committee  of  the  California 
"Dry"  Federation  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing rules  governing  finances  and 
supplies: 

FINANCES 

The  state  has  been  divided  Into  five 
districts  for  organization  and  govern- 
mental pnrposes,  and  moneys  raisf  d 
in  the  districts  must  be  sent  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  district  In  whu  h 
the  county  where  the  money  is  rais' d 
is  situate,  unless  otherwise  order' d 
by  State  Headquarters  Committee. 

DISTRICTS 

1.  Southern  California,  with  hpiul 
quarters  at  the  oCBces  of  the  state 
lieadqnarters  and  directly  control.'  'I 
from  that  point,  having  the  following 
counties:  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  S.ni 
Diego,  Imperial,  Riverside.  San  V- 
nardino,  Inyo,  Mono,  Ventura,  Sai,  a 
Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Address    all    communications  and 
make  drafts  or  cbecl^s  to  Callfomij 
-Dry"    Federation,    1103  Washlngto 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

2.  San  Francisco,  with  headquaij 
ters  at  the  city  of  San  Franciscfl 
Methodist  Book  Concern  Building,  an 
having  the  following  counties:  Sa 
Francisco,  Alameda,  San  Mateo,  Sant 
Clara,  San  Benito,  Monterey,  Contr 
Costa,  Solano,  Marin,  Sonoma,  Xai 
Lake,  Mendocino,  Humboldt. 

Address  all  communications  to 
trict  Superintendent  California  "1 


Committee  of  the  State  Federation 
sliall  make  an  estimate  of  tlie  propor- 
tion of  expense  of  the  state  campaign 
which  should  be  contributed  or  raised 
by  local  Federations  for  state  work 
and  such  Federations  shall  be  request- 
ed to  collect  and  remit  such  amounts. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

The  state  and  the  district  headquar- 
ters have  the  right  to  appoint  special 
agents  to  solicit  funds,  In  which  case 
such  agents  may  solicit  from  persons 
in  any  place  for  special  purposes,  and 
the  funds  derived  from  such  special 
solicitation  shall  be  divided  as  may 
be  ordered  by  the  state  or  district 
committees.  Mass  meetings  may  be 
held  at  any  place  at  other  times  than 
for  the  purpose  of  organization,  and 
funds  raised  at  such  meetings  shall  be 
paid  into  the  state  treasury  exclu- 
sively, unless  otherwise  agreed. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM 
SOCIETIES 

Societies  other  than  the  local  Fed- 
erations should  be  requested  to  take 
collections  and  subscriptions  with  our 
envelope  pledges  and  turn  over  the 
same  either  to  the  local  Federation  at 
the  point  where  the  same  be  taken  or 
to  the  district  superintendent,  as  such 
society  may  direct,  to  be  divided  in 
the  first  instance  as  other  local  col- 
lections and  In  the  second  instance 
as  special  collections,  75%  of  which 
shall  go  to  the  district  fund  and  25% 
to  the  state  fund. 

APPEALS  FOR  FUNDS 

It  is  the  duty  of  local  Federations, 
both  county  and  city,  to  ask  the 
cburches,  the  fraternal  societies  and 


the  political  parties  for  leave  to  take 
collections  and  pledges  for  the  work. 
It  is  very  important  that  such  appeals 
should  be  made  at  an  early  date, 
as  the  expense  of  preparing  suit- 
able literature,  of  publishing  a  paper 
to  reach  every  home,  it  possible,  and 
the  disseminating  of  articles  for  pub- 
lication in  general  newspapers  will 
be  heavy.  No  opportunity  should  be 
lost  of  having  rousing  mass  meetings 
or  union  meetings  in  churches,  etc. 
The  state  executive  committee  is  con- 
tracting for  speakers  and  workers  and 
Incurring  much  expense.  Upon  ap- 
plication, a  speaker  or  organizer  wUI 
be  sent  to  any  local  point  where  a 
good  meeting  may  be  St>cured,  or  the 
State  Federation  may  itself  arrange 
for  such  meeting. 

REPORTS 

All  financial  reports  from  local  Fed- 
erations shall  be  sent  to  the  district 
superintendent.  The  amounts  of  cash 
collected,  the  names,  addresses  and 
amounts  subscribed  of  all  making 
subscriptions  shall  be  transmitted 
after  each  meeting  at  which  collec- 
tions are  taken  and  weekly  reports  of 
subsequent  collections  should  be 
made. 

In  his  reports  to  state  headquarters, 
the  district  superintendent  shall  give 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  treasurer  of  all 
local  Federations  organized  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  also  transmit  the  names  and 
addresses  of  subscribers  to  funds  and 
the  amounts  subscribed,  such  reports 
to  accompany  his  weekly  remittances 
of  funds. 

WOMAN'S  DOLLAR  "DRY"  CAM-  , 
PAIGN  DEPARTMENT 

A  Woman's  Dollar  "Dry"  Campaign 
Department  is  authorized  to  be  formed 
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for  the  purpose  of  collecting  one  dol- 
lar from  each  woman  interested  in  the 
work.  Local  Federations  may  author- 
ize the  formation  of  such  Departments. 
The  money  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
State  Federation  for  state  use.  The 
headquarters  committee  will  furnish 
proper  forms  for  use. 

SUPPLIES 

From  time  to  time  the  state  head- 
quarters will  print  or  purchase  pamph- 
lets, literary  articles  and  other  cam- 
paign documents,  which  it  proposes 
to  supply  to  local  Federations  at  cost. 
A  large  part  of  the  duties  of  local 
Federations  will  be  to  procure  and 
distribute  these.  Collection  envelopes 
will  be  furnished  free  on  application. 
It  we  become  financially  able  to  issue 
an  offlcial  paper,  the  names  of  all  sub- 
scribers to  funds  will  be  placed  on 
the  subscription  list  and  a  bill  for 
the  same  will  be  sent  to  the  local  Fed- 
erations to  be  paid  out  of  local  funds. 
If  the  paper  should  be  a  monthly,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  the  cam- 
paign of  about  nine  months  will  be 
less  than  ten  cents.  If  a  weekly 
should  be  Issued,  the  cost  will  be 
more. 

It  Is  suggested  further  that  out  of 
the  local  funds  derived  from  meetings 
there  should  be  copies  of  this  paper 
sent  to  all  doubtful  voters  and  paid 
for  at  the  rates  to  be  established.  In 
no  other  way  except  by  personal  in- 
terviews can  so  much  real  campaign 
work  be  done. 

CO-OPERATION 

All  societies  such  as  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  church  brotherhoods,  the  Good 
Templars  and  other  societies,  unions 
and  federations  should  be  encouraged 


over  to  the  local  treasurer  at  the  meet- 
ing. He  should  retain  enough  to  pay 
the  incidental  expenses  of  advertising 
and  hall  rent,  and  either  turn  over 
the  balance  of  cash  to  the  organizer, 
taking  his  receipt  therefor,  or  send 
the  same  direct  to  district  headquar- 
ters. District  headquarters  will  pay 
the  spealcer  out  of  this  amount  and 
credit  one-half  the  balance  to  the  local 
federation.  Envelope  pledges  should 
be  retained  by  the  local  treasurer  and 
by  him  collected  and  one-half  trans- 
mitted to  district  headquarters,  all 
credits  being  adjusted  either  weekly 
or  monthly.  Funds  subsequently  col- 
lected by  the  federation  are  equally 
divided,  one-half  retained  by  the  local 
Federation  and  the  other  half  sent  to 
the  district  headquarters.  This  rule 
does  not  apply  to  special  collections 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

DISTRICT  FUNDS 

The  amount  sent  to  the  district 
headquarters  is  used  as  follows: 
Four-fifths  for  district  headquarters 
and  one-fifth  sent  to  stale  headquar- 
ters for  state  expenses. 

LOCAL  FUNDS 

The  one-half  of  the  local  funds  is 
retained  in  the  local  treasury  to  con- 
duct the  local  campaign.  It  should  be 
disposed  of  in  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, in  paying  for  the  distribution 
of  literature,  in  the  precinct  work  and 
by  special  arrangement  with  district 
headquarters  in  the  expense  of  public 
meetings  when  speakers  retained  by 
district  headquarters  may  be  used  in 
such  meetings.  The  local  federation 
by  its  by-laws  may  regulate  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds. 

SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

From  time  to  time  the  Headquarters 


Federation,  Methodist  Book  Concern 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

3.  Fresno,  with  headquarters  at 
the  city  of  Fresno  and  having  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Fresno,  Stanislaus, 
Tuolumne,  Merced,  Mariposa,  Madera, 
Kings,  Tulare,  Kern. 

Address  all  communications .  to  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  California  "Dry" 
Federation,  Fresno,  Calif. 

4.  Sacramento,  with  headquarters 
at  the  city  of  Sacramento  and  having 
the  following  counties:  Modoc,  Sac- 
ramento, Lassen,  Plumas,  Sierra,  Ne- 
vada, Placer,  Yuba,  Sutter,  Yolo,  San 
Joaquin,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Cala- 
veras, Alpine. 

Address  all  communications  to  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  California  "Dry" 
Federation,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

5.  Northern  District,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  city  of  Chico  and  hav- 
ing the  following  counties:  Del 
Norte,  Siskiyou,  Trinity,  Shasta,  Te- 
hama, Glenn,  Butte,  Colusa. 

Address  all  communications  to  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  California  "Dry" 
Federation,  Chico,  Calif. 

GENERAL 

All  finances  raised  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  Federations  or  by  said 
Federations  after  organization  are  dis- 
posed of  as  follows: 

WHEN  RAISED  AT  ORGANIZATION 
MEETINGS  AND  AFTERWARD 

Funds  raised  at  organization  meet- 
ings should  be  applied  first  to  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  organ- 
ization meetings,  including  the  cost 
of  hall  rent,  advertising  and  the  speak- 
er's expense,  if  any.  All  cash  and 
envelope  collections  should  be  turned 


to  co-operate  with  local  Federations 
ia  all  work.    Let  there  be  no  frictini, 
with  any  party  or  with  any  other  teiii 
perance  organization.    Ask  all  to  tal. 
collections  to  be  turned  over  to  oi, 
Federation,  and  if  they  will  not,  Un 
ask  all  of  them  to  raise  special  funds 
of  their  own  for  the  making  of  Cali- 
fornia "dry"  this  year.   We  work  with 
all  for  this  object  and  against  nori< 
A  complete  unity  of  effort  is  desire  ! 

Address  all  communications  and  re 
mittances  to  your  district  headquar- 
ters or  to 

CALIFORNIA  "DRY"  FEDERATION. 
1103-4  Washington  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Treasurers  should  render  reports  as 
per  this  form. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I  he  facts  and  figures  here  presented  are  authentic. 
Tliey  are  all  taken  from  reports  of  the  California 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  official  reports. 

They  prove  condusivdy  that  PROHIBITION  (as 
prt)posed  in  Amendments  XXIV  and  XXIV-A  to 
the  California  constitution,  Nos.  1  and  2  on  the  bal- 
lot, to  be  voted  on  at  the  state-wide  election  of  No- 
vember 7.  1*'16)  would  work  great  and  lasting  in- 
jury to  the  business  man.  the  rancher  and  the  la- 
borer. 

They  are  here  submitted  to  the  earnest  men  and 
Aomen  of  California  in  a  sincere  belief  that — with 
the  FACTS  before  them — the  citizens  of  this  great 
commonwealth  will  NOT  by  their  votes  destroy  the 
efforts  of  years,  confiscate  (without  compensation) 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  values,  and  throw  out 
of  employment  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  cast  their  lot  in  this  land  of  opportunity. 


FAILED   IN  MANY  STATES 

Prohibition  has  been  tried  and  found  wauling  by  a  great 
many  states.  If  it  was  the  success  that  is  claimed  for  it  by 
its  advocates,  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union  would  now 
be  under  prohibition.  .Ml  but  fourteen  of  the  United  States 
have  at  various  times  tried  prohii)ition.  But  of  the 
tiiirty-four  that  tried  it,  sixteen  have  since  voted  prohibition  a 
fadure  and  arc  now  working  under  ta.xation  and  regulation  of 
the  industry,  with  greater  prosperity  and  a  smaller  burden  for 
the  taxpayers.  The  complete  list  of  states  that  have  tried 
and  Ihen  rejected  prohibition  are: 

Connecticut  Nebraska 
Delaware  New  Hampshire 

Illinois  New  York 

Indiana  Ohio 

Rhode  island 

Massaciiusetts  South  Dakota 

-Maryland  Vermont 
Michigan 

CALIFORNIA    INDUSTRIES  THREATENED 
Brewing  Industry 

There  arc  69  breweries  in  California  representing 

an  uivcstment  in  round  figures  of  $50,000,000 

Wages  paid  annually   $6,000,000 

Heads  of  families  employed  in  breweries   4,000 

Counting  five  to  a  family,  this  means  that  persons 
directly  dependent   upon   the  brewing  industry 

  2aooo 

Vnh\e  of  material  used  annually   $3,500,000 

^nnual  taxes  paid  to  state,  county  and  municipali- 
ties, more  than   $1,000,000 
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Machinery  used  in  brewing  industry  .s  costly  and  .s  d  - 
signed  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  Brewery  -^P^^y^'  ^  ' 
r^ostly  skilled  laborers,  commanding  high  wages.  They  could 
not  at  once  secure  remunerative  employment  m  other  hnes. 

1  Wine  and  Grape  Industry 

u  $150,000,000 

Total  investment  m  viticulture   30  000,000 

Total  annual  wealth  produced   320  000 

Total  acreage  in  grapes  ■   il^'nno 

One-half  of  this  is  devoted  entirely  to  wine  grapes  160.UW 
All  of  the  ziriue  grapes  are  used  at  wineries;  about  60  per 

cen  ofthe  J.  Japes  have  to  be  dumped  -to  the  wmer.e. 

and  a  large  portion  of  the  raisin  grapes,  especially  the  secmid 

J^op.  are  sold  to  wineries.    Hence  Prohibition  strikes  at  the 

entire  viticultural  industry. 

There  are  in  California  700  wineries.  Wealth  ^^^^^ 
duced  annually  

Persons  employed  in  cultivation,  manufacture  and 

distribution    xSOiX 

Heads  of  families  owning  vineyards    ^' 

30.oa 

Total   

Counting  five  persons  to  a  family,  this  means  that 

approximately  the  number  of  persons  directly  de- 

pendent  upon  the  wine  industry  for  a  living  is  ....  150.UU" 
Therefore,  if  prohibition  prevails,  an  investment  of  $150, 
000.000  will  be  ruined,  nearly  200,000  acres  of  grapes  wi  b 
denuded  and  the  means  of  livelihood  of  over  100,000  person 
destroyed,  in  the  wine  industry  alone. 

Fifteen  thousand  persons  in  California  pay  Federal  license 
amount'g  annually  to  about  $400,000.    There  are  about  SOC 
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leslaurants  serving  liquors,  and  5000  retail  liquor  establish- 
ments. The  retail  establishments  represent  an  investment  of 
$10,000,000  ;  22,000  persons  derive  employment  therefrom,  and 
112,000  persons  are  directly  dependent  upon  them  for  a  living. 

In  addition  there  are  many  allied  industries  which  will  be 
more  or  less  seriously  affected  by  prnhibition.  Among  these 
are  the  following: 


Beer  Pump  Mfrs. 

Bottle  Cap  Mfrs. 

Bottle  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Bottle  Makers 

Box  Makers 

Brass  Workers 

Brewers 

Bread  Makers 

Butcliers 

Carpenters 

Cask  Mfrs. 

Charcoal  Mfrs. 

Coal  Dealers 

Commercial  Agencies 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cork  Dealers 

Cigar  Dealers 

Cigar  Mfrs. 

Cracker  Bakers 

Delicatessen  Dealers 

Disinfectant  Mfrs.  and 

Dealers 
Distillers 
Engine  Builders 
Farmers 


Grain  Dealers 

Grain  Elevators 

Grape  Growers 

Hardware  Dealers 

Harness  Makers 

Horseshoers 

Ice  Dealers 

Ice  Mfrs. 

Iron  I^oop  Mfrs. 

Lithographers 

Meat  Dealers 

Motor  Truck  Dealers 

Paint  Mfrs.  and  Dealers 

Painters 

Pipe  Fitters  and 

Plumbers 
Pipe  Mfrs, 
Potters 

Pretzel  Makers 
Printers 
Railroads 
Refrigerator  Mfrs. 
Sien  Mfrs. 
Stationers 
Tank  Builders 
Teamsters 
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Filter  Mfrs.  Tobacco  Growers 

Fixture  Mfrs.  Tobacco  Dealers 

Foundries  Wagon  Makers 

Glassware  Dealers  Wholesale  Dealers 

At  a  conservative  estimate  prohibition  will  destroy  the  l.v. 
lihood  of  11,000  people  engaged  in  these  mdustries. 

Prohibition  would  destroy  an  investment  of  ^lO-O^-OO'^ 
and  would  take  away  the  means  of  livelihood  of  293,000  pcr^ 
sons,  besides  making  vacant  some  ten  thousand  store  rooms  n> 
the  principal  cities  of  the  State  and  increasmg  the  tax  burden, 
on  other  property. 

REVENUE  WILL  BE  DESTROYED 
The  adoption  of  either  one  of  the  prohibition  amendment, 
will  destroy  an  important  source  of  revenue  wh.ch  "ow  bene- 
fits California  cities  and  counties.    In  the  fiscal  year  1915  r. 
ceipts  from  liquor  licenses  were  as  follows:  $3  204.32- 

For  cities  and  towns....*  ■  1,202,351 

For  counties   ""  — 

$4,406,67- 


in  taxation  in  more  than  W 


It  will  result  in  an  mcrease  . 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State.    In  many  cases  th.s  mere,, 
will  more  than  double  the  frcscut  rale. 

MILLIONS   FOR   THE  FARMER 

..Recording  to  rcccn,  reports  of  tl,e  United  States  Dep.r. 
,„ent  of  Agriculture  grain  and  other  farm  products  to 
Tlue  of  $113,513,971  were  used  in  1913  .n  the  manufac.u, 
of  liquors.    The  principal  items  were  :  $55,236.6^ 

Barley    30.924,3, 

Corn    869.'' 

Wheat   •■■ 7.288,7.- 

Rice    nil 55,-' 

Hops    4,604.4; 

Rye    3.433.5t 

Other  products  

« 
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The  value  of  farm  products  used  in  brewing  and  distillin. 
ni  excess  of  the  total  combined  crop  values  of  Louisiana 
.tints  great  cotton  and  sugar  interests),  New  Hampshire 
and  Utah,  or  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Nevada  \n 
zona.  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 

PROHIBITION  ANP  THE  FARM 

1  he  actual  area  devoted  to  growing  crops  in  Californi-i  i. 
about  5,000,000  acres.  A  little  more  ti,an  I'alf  of  this  a""  Is 
covered  by  hay  and  forage  crops,  leaving  practically  2,500  000 
acres  for  the  growing  of  the  cereals,  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
wh.ch  Cahforn.a  is  famous  and  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  different 
crops  will  show  how  seriously  any  crippling  of  the  brewing  in- 
dustry would  react  on  the  farms  of  the  State 

Of  the  many  farm  products  produced  in  California-nrob- 
ahly  a  greater  variety  than  produced  in  any  other  state- 
barley  IS  by  far  the  most  important.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
his  crop  IS  1,360.000  (1915),  which  is  60  per  cent  of  the  a  age 
devoted  to  all  cereal  crops,  and  more  than  twice  the  acreage 
devoted  to  wheat,  corn  an<I  rye.  In  an  average  year  the 
va  ue  of  the  barley  crop  is  $17,000,000,  being  in  excess  of  the 
va  ue  of  all  tropical  fruits  grown  in  California;  that  is,  the 
0  al  y.eld  of  the  lemon,  orange,  olive,  fig  and  pomelo  plan- 
tations of  the  State  do  not  bring  as  much  money  into  the 
btate  as  is  brought  in  by  the  barley  crop 

California,  since  1852,  practically  since  the  time  the  State 
began  to  grow  crops  of  any  kind,  has  led  the  country  in  the 
production  of  barley.    In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note    ha    the  wheat  acreage,  which  was  nearly  3,000,000  in 
^    890.  had  decreased  to  2,683.000  in  190O,  and  in  1910  was  less 

r  'SLnnnn  r  ,  T"^^  '^'^^  Production  was.  bar- 

Ic.v.  39.440,000  bushels;  wheat.  7,040,000  bushels.    The  acreage 
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and  production  of  wheat  has  been  steadily  decreasing  and 
that  of  barley  steadily  increasing,  for  wheat  requires  a  better 
soil  to  produce  a  profitable  yield  at  present  market  prices 
than  does  either  oats  or  barley,  while  oats  require  somewhat 
more  moisture  than  barley. 

CALIFORNIA  WHEAT  AND  BARLEY 
ACREAGE 
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The  above  chart  shows  graphically  how  the  wheat  acreage 
of  the  State  has  constantly  and  rapidly  decreased,  while  the 
barley  acreage  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing.  Authorities 
agree  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  California  is  better  adapted 
to  barley  than  to  any  other  cereal  crop,  and  that  only  about 
one-third  of  the  acreage  now  given  to  barley  could  with 
equal  profit  be  turned  into  wheat  or  oats.  Don't  allow  the 
Prohibitionists  to  destroy  the  local  market  for  this  valuable 
crop. 
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The  close  connection  between  the  brewing  industry  and 
the  growing  of  barley  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
breweries  in  1913  paid  out  $55,236,641  for  the  barley  used  in 
malting.  According  to  tiie  estimates  of  experts  about  one- 
third  of  the  acreage  now  devoted  to  barley  could  be  turned 
to  wheat  or  oats. 

The  barley  acreage  of  California  by  counties  is  as  follows* : 

Alameda   12,650 

.'\niador   1,513 

Butte   17,705 

Colusa   89,985 

Contra   Costa  18,665 

Fresno   32,132 

Glenn   53,513 

Humboldt    1,296 

Imperial   ;  36,986 

Kern   32,492 

Kings   19,287 

Lake    2,825 

Lassen    3,244 

Los  Angeles  32,804 

Madera   90,341 

Mariposa    1,434 

Mendocino    1  904 

Merced   SS]\45 

Modoc    8.650 

Monterey   98,923 

Napa    3;048 

Orange   27,384 

Placer    1,318 

Phnnas    1,260 

Riverside   56,946 

Sacramento    4.599 

San  Benito  "Z"l0i9S5 

San  Diego  17,745 

San   Joaquin  125,114 

San  Luis  Obispo  26!370 

San  Bernardino   3^260 


•  Figures  are  from  the  latest  report  of  the  United  States  cenfus. 
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ACREAGE  OF 
PRINCIPAL 
CROPS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

Note 
the 
large 
acreage 
given  to 
barley 
and 

vineyards. 


POT*^T0K 


S9.O0O  A 


BEETS 

94.000  A 


BEANS 

16&.OOO  A 


CITRUS  FRUIT 
ZOO.OOO  A 


OATS 

3I5000  A 


VINEYARDS 

384 .000  A 


WHEAT 

725. 000  A 


Figures 
given 
are 
from 
reports  of 
California 
Development 
Board. 


BARLEY 

1.9^1,000  A 


Santa  Barbnrn  26,294 

Santa  Clara   8,903 

Santa  Cruz   1,000 

Shasta    1,298 

Siskiyou    4,282 

Solano   41,647 

Stanislaus   57,529 

Sutter   27,457 

Tehama   11,402 

Tulare   27,017 

Ventura   10,077 

Yolo   49,530 

Yuba    2,801 


Other  counties  which  had  an  acreage  of  less  than  1000 
were  as  follows :  Alpine,  Calaveras.  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado, 
Inyo,  Marin,  Nevada,  San  Mateo,  Sierra,  Sonoma,  Trinity, 
Tuolumne. 

Prohibition  will  destroy  the  loenl  demand  for  brcvjer's  barley 
mid  thereby  reduee  the  ivliie  of  California's  barley  erof. 

CALIFORNIA  HOPS 

While  Californi.i  leads  tlie  country  in  tiic  production  of 
barley,  it  leads  tlie  world  in  acreage  production  of  hops.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 
"The  climatic  conditions  and  soil  of  California  are 
more  perfectly  adapted  to  this  crop  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union,  and  its  average  production  per 
acre  is  greater.    The  average  production  per  acre  in 
other  hop  producing  countries  of  the  world  has  been 
estimated  as  follows :    England,  905  pounds ;  Ger- 
many, 510  pounds;  in  the  United  States,  885  pounds, 
and  in  California,  1,469  pounds." 
Tlie  earliest  record  of  hop  growing  in  California  shows 
that  in  1860,  80  pounds  of  hops— not  enough  to  make  a  full 
size  bale— were  produced.    In  1880,  wath  the  development  of 
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the  brewing  industry,  the  acreage  was  about  1000,  but  the 
growers  found  the  crop  so  profitable  that  twenty  years  later 
The  acreage  had  increased  to  6890,  and  in  1910  it  was  8391. 
In  the  same  period  the  production  had  increased  from  one 
and  one-half  million  pounds  to  about  twelve  million  pounds, 
while  the  1914  crop  was  twenty  million  pounds.  The  value  of 
the  crop  in  1909  was  $1,731,110.  Official  figures  on  the  value 
of  later  and  larger  crops  are  not  available,  but  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  the  California  crop  is  worth  $2,000,000  annually, 
approximately  four  times  the  value  of  the  olive  crop. 

According  to  Mr.  E.  demons  Horst,  who  has  for  years 
been  the  leading  organizer  of  enterprises  for  hop  production  : 
"The  hop  industry  ranks  first  as  a  provider  of  em- 
ployment for  unskilled  labor.  It  offers  healthful,  open 
air  employment  to  both  old  and  young,  irrespective 
of  sex,  and  at  a  wage  rate  that  yields  good  remun- 
eration for  the  service  rendered." 
In  a  recent  magazine  article  Mr.  Horst  discusses  the  large 
expense  of  raising  hops  and  points  out  that  harvesting  a  hop 
crop  often  costs  as  much  as  $300  an  acre.    He  continues : 
"Of  this  amount  close  to  two-thirds  is  labor.  The 
hop  growers  of  this  State,  with  its  9200  odd  acres 
of  hops,  pay  out  annually  about  $2,000,000  for  labor 
and  another  $1,000,000  for  supplies,  such  as  stringing 
twine,  hop  cloth,  hay  and  feed,  spray  material,  fer- 
tilizer and  all  sorts  of  accessories  to  keep  implements, 
etc.,  in  repair.    Of  this  last  $1,000,000  annual  expen- 
diture nearly  all  would  again  resolve  itself  into  labor 
expense,  if  completely  analyzed,  so  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  practically  no  other  agricultural  industry  puts  as 
much  money  in  circulation  among  the  working  classes 
per  acre  of  land  under  cultivation  as  do  hops." 

Prohibition  will  destroy  the  local  market  for  hops  and  greatly 
retard  the  development  of  this  valuable  California  industry. 
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THE  GRAPE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

In  an  article  in  California's  Magazine  Mr.  E.  M.  Sliceh.ln, 
member  and  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Viticulture,  dis- 
cusses as  follows  the  great  importance  of  the  grape  industry 
to  the  State: 

"Excellent  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  product,  Cali- 
fornia is  today  supplying  the  United  States  with  the  bulk  of 
raisins,  wine  and  table  grapes  consumed,  as  well  as  shipping 
great  quantities  of  vineyard  products  to  other  parts  of  tiie 
world.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  has  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  mart  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent for  this  variety  of  output. 

"It  may  not  be  amiss  to  commence  this  paper  with  the 
somewhat  startling  statement  that  the  viticultural  industry  in 
California  represents  an  investment  of  $150,000,000. 

"More  than  half  the  entire  acreage  of  vineyards  in  the 
State  is  planted  to  wine  grapes.  The  best  estimates  place  the 
total  area  at  170,000  acres.  The  total  dry  wine  production  in 
1913  was  25,000,000  gallons.  To  produce  this  quantity  about 
180,000  tons  of  grapes  were  required,  and  the  wineries  paid 
to  the  growers  for  this  tonnage  prices  ranging  from  $10  per 
ton,  as  a  minimum  in  sweet  wine  sections,  to  $27.50  per  ton 
in  dry  wine  districts  in  the  coast  counties.  Sweet  wine  grape 
prices  are  mentioned  in  tiiis  connection  because  some  of  the 
districts  produce  also  a  large  gallonage  of  dry  wine. 

"The  production  of  sweet  wine  was  17,134,988  gallons,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  212,937  tons  of  grapes.  The  price  paid  to 
the  growers  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  $10  per  ton,  on  con- 
tracts, to  $16  per  ton  for  choice  varieties. 

"The  brandy  produced  and  placed  in  bonded  warehouses 
for  the  1913  season  was  1,544,245  gallons.  To  produce  this 
amount  51,475  tons  of  grapes  must  necessarily  be  used,  and 
these  brandy  grapes  were  paid  for  at  an  average  price  of  $10 
per  ton. 
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CALIFORNIA'S 

ORCHARD 

PRODUCTS 


Acreage  Figures 
Are  as  Given 
in  Wickson's 
"C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  ia 
Fruits, 
Seventh 
Edition, 
Page 

Fifty-two. 


CHERRY 
a.tao  A. 


PLUM 


OLIVE 
19.9 SI  A. 


Fl<3 

21,995  A 


■2B.-J38  A 


ALMOND 
27.511  A 


WALNUT 

40,652.  A 


LEMON 

43.  979  A 


APRICOT 


APPLE 

Si.feS*  A. 


PRUNE 

90.441  A 

PEACH 

104.4S9  A 


Note  that  the 
acreage  given  over 
to  vineyards  is 
equal  to  that  of 
oranges,  peaches 
and  prunes 
combined. 


The  area  given 
to  wine  grapes 
alone  is 
greater  than 
that  given  to 
oranges. 


ORANGES 

IA6.3I7  A 


VINEYAR.D5 

3^6. C73  A 
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"It  is  estimated,  llicreforc,  that  llicic  was  paid  to  growers 
during  1913  for  grapes  delivered  to  the  wineries  over  $6,000,- 
000.  This  raw  material  made  into  wine  at  the  700  wineries 
111  Ihf  Stale,  aged  and  marketed,  represents  a  commercial 
vahie  at  the  presciil  market  sclh'ng  prices  of  close  to 
$15,000,000. 

"There  were  6363  carloads  of  tahle  grapes  shipped  out  of 
(.aiifornia  during  the  fall  of  1913,  and  1000  carloads  cither 
consumed  in  the  State  or  forwarded  in  less  than  carload  lots 
1j\  express  shipments  to  various  sections.  The  average  net 
weight  of  table  grapes  in  a  carload  is  26,000  pounds.  There- 
fore, there  were  191,438,000  pounds  of  table  grapes  sold  as 
such  commodity  by  California  vineyardisls  during  the  last 
\  image  season.  The  fruit  shipping  companies  of  the  State 
are  authorities  for  the  statement  tliat  the  average  gross  price 
realized  for  the  .sale  of  a  car  of  table  grapes  was  $1250,  mak- 
iii,g  the  gross  sale  of  table  grapes  amount  to  $9,203,750. 
Deducting  freight,  refrigeration  and  commission  for  selling, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  grower  received  for  his  packed  grapes' 
at  the  shipping  point  in  California  $950  per  car,  or  $6,994,850. 
riic  money  value  of  the  crop  is  represented  by  table  grape, 
raisin  grape  and  wine  prices  during  the  season.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  entire  crop  is  .sold  outside  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  value  all  told  of  the  above  tin-ee  commodities 
IS  close  to  $30,00;),000.  Of  this  amount  $27,(X10,000  of  outside 
money  came  nito  California  on  account  of  its  table,  raisin 
and  wme  grape  crop  of  1913.  The  estimated  total  pounds  of 
fresh  grapes  produced  in  California  in  1913  is  1,800.000  000 
or  900.000  tons.  '  ' 

"In  California  there  are  3.TO.000  acres  of  land  on  which 
grape  vmes  are  growing;  170,000  of  these  acres  are  planted 
to  wme  grapes,  110,000*  to  r.iisin  grapes,  and  50,000  acres  to 

•.\ccording  to  Mr.  James  Madison,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
California  .\ssociated  Raisin  Company,  the  present  acreage  in  raisin 
grapes  is  140,000. 
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table  grapes.  At  $200  per  acre  these  vineyards  represent  a 
valuation  of  $66,000,000.  Some  of  the  vineyards  might  be 
bought  for  less  than  $200  per  acre,  but  many  of  them  could 
not  be  purchased  for  $500  per  acre,  so  $200  is  considered  a 
conservative  average  valuation.  Packing  houses,  equipment 
and  some  700  wineries  throughout  California  represent  enough 
additional  valuation  to  bring  the  total  viticultural  investment 
to  $150,000,000." 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  prohibition  will 
affect  not  only  the  wine  grapes,  but  all  others  as  well. 

If  the  wine  grape  is  destroyed  through  prohibition,  those 
vineyards  will  either  be  turned  into  raisin  grapes  or  the  wine 
grapes  dried  from  the  vineyards  as  they  now  stand  and  the 
product  thrown  onto  the  raisin  market.  In  the  former  in- 
stance it  means  a  total  loss  to  the  vineyardists  for  a  period 
of  years,  or  until  their  vines  reach  the  producing  stage,  and 
as  soon  as  they  do  then  the  production  of  raisin  grapes  will 
be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  market  will  be  com- 
pletely demoralized.  There  is  an  overproduction  now.  In  the 
second  instance,  if  the  wine  grapes  are  used  immediately, 
they,  being  of  a  much  inferior  quality,  will  also  demoralize 
the  raisin  market. 

The  large  amount  of  advertising  now  done  by  the  raisin 
growers  of  California  indicates  the  overproduction  which  ham- 
pers the  growth  of  the  industry.  Prohibition  will  not  only 
greatly  increase  this  production,  but  will  at  the  same  time 
lower  the  quality  of  the  product  and  destroy  the  prosperity 
of  the  grape  grower. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  appreciated  that  there  are  more 
acres  planted  to  grapes  than  to  oranges  in  California.  The 
orange  acreage  is  only  171,000  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Horticultural  Commission. 
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WINE  INDUSTRY  IS  GROWING 


In  a  letter  to  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  February  3,  1916, 
Mr.  Secondo  Guasti  gives  the  following  review  of  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  industry: 

"To  give  an  idea  of  the  wide  extent  of  California's  viti- 
cultural  industry,  we  might  point  out  that  grapes  are  pro- 
duced in  commercial  quantities  in  forty-five  of  the  fifty-eight 
counties  of  California.  In  most  of  the  remaining  thirteen 
they  are  grown  as  garden  fruit  or  arbor  vines  in  limited 
quantities  for  home  use.  All  the  counties  of  the  great  inte- 
rior valley  from  Shasta  to  Kern  have  large  vineyards;  the 
centers  of  densest  planting  being  in  Fresno,  Tulare  and 
Kings,  and  in  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Counties.  All 
the  coast  counties  from  Mendocino  to  San  Diego  also  have 
commercial  vineyards,  the  densest  planting  being  in  Napa, 
Sonoma,  Santa  Clara  and  Contra  Costa.  All  the  counties  of 
Southern  California  have  considerable  vineyard  interests,  the 
largest  being  in  San  Bernardino  County  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley. 

"Of  the  grape  growing  counties,  93  per  cent  produce  wine 
grapes,  82  per  cent  shipping  table  grapes  and  S3  per  cent 
raisin  grapes. 

"Taking  figures  from  a  disinterested  and  authoritative 
source,  Wickson's  'California  Fruits,'  sixth  edition,  page  57, 
we  get  figures  from  which  some  comparisons  may  be  made. 
They  apply  to  1910. 

"The  vineyard  area  is  set  forth  as  346,373  acres.  About 
half  this,  or  170,000  acres,  is  in  wine  grapes.  We  are  all 
proud  of  our  orange  industry.  And  yet  the  1910  figures 
show  that  the  orange  acreage  was  only  one-third  of  that  of 
the  vineyard  acreage  and  only  62  per  cent  of  the  wine  grape 
acreage. 
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"The  area  of  wine  grapes  is  twice  that  of  prunes,  five 
times  the  walnuts,  nine  times  the  lemons,  and  eleven  times 
that  of  almonds. 

"Owing  to  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  together  with  the 
varied  topography  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  State,  Cali- 
fornia is  now  producing  every  character  of  wine  known  tu 
commerce,  from  the  lightest  and  driest  table  wines  to  the 
richest  and  sweetest  dessert  wines,  still  and  sparkling  wines, 
including  champagnes  which  are  winning  their  way  by  sheer 
worth  againsf  the  ill-founded  prejudice  long  existing  in  favor 
of  foreign  wines,  champagne  especially;  and  why  should  it 
not,  favored  as  it  is  by  the  most  suitable  of  soils,  by  climatic 
conditions  which  are  ideal  for  the  ripening  of  the  grapes  and 
extending  into  the  time  for  the  making  of  wines  therefrom, 
due  to  its  long  hot  and  dry  summer  days,  ripening  the  grape- 
to  perfection  and  permitting  their  being  harvested  and  wine- 
made  therefrom  without  the  interposition  of  any  unfavorable 
climatic  changes. 

"Under  sicli  ideal  and  exceptional  conditions,  California 
enjoys  the  favored  place  among  all  the  wine  producing  coun 
tries  of  the  world.  For  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and 
Germany,  when  blessed  by  a  reasonably  favorable  winter, 
followed  by  a  summer  free  from  untimely  rains  and  fogs, 
the  wines  of  such  years  are  commercially  classed  as  'vintage 
wines,'  and  command  in  the  markets  of  the  world  a  very 
much  higher  price  than  the  wines  of.  ordinary  years.  But  in 
California  such  seasons  are  the  rule,  and  the  contrary  the 
very  rare  exception ;  in  fact,  so  exceptional  as  to  be  negligi- 
ble, so  that  every  year  is,  in  California,  a  'vintage  year.' 

"We  ask  all  fair  minded  citizens  to  consider  carefully  the 
figures  given  below,  which  show  conclusively  that  the  growtli 
of  California's  wine  industry  since  1869  has  been  rapid  and 
healthy.    They  arc  taken  from  page  180  of  the  1912  report 
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BEFORE 
YOU  READ 
THIS  BOOK 


Bear  in  mind  that  BOTH 
the  amendments  to  be  vot- 
ed on  November  7  th,  are 


Strictly  Prohibition 
Measures 


HOW  YOU  CAN 
HELP 

IF  THE  prohibition  amendments  are 
adopted  at  the  November  election, 
it  will  be  because  the  voters  of  the 
State  have  not  been  properly  educated 
as  to  the  results  that  would  follow  pro- 
hibition. 

You  can  help  in  this  work  by  placing 
in  the  hands  of  doubtful  voters  the  liter- 
ature we  have  prepared.  We  will  glad- 
ly supply  you  with  all  the  literature  you 
can  dispose  of. 

UNITED  CALIFORNIA  INDUSTRIES 


Humboldt  Bank  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 


of  the  State  Statistician.  We  use  a  five-year  period  because 
it  averages  tlie  production  of  years  of  normal  and  years  of 
insufficient  rainfall,  and  is  a  fair  period  to  consider: 


Gallons. 

Five  years  ending  1873   16,800,000 

Five  years  ending  1878   21,000,000 

Five  years  ending  1883   42,700,000 

Five  years  ending  1888   71,000,000 

Five  years  ending  1893  .-   89,708,000 

Five  years  ending  1898   96,643,915 

Five  years  ending  1903  142,051,074 

Five  years  ending  1908  187,884,093 

Five  years  ending  1913  225,815!945 


"Surely  this  does  not  look  as  if  the  wine  industry  were 
dying." 

THE  RAISIN  AND  PROHIBITION 

Some  prohibitionists  have  argued  that  prohibition  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  grape  industry  in  California  because  if 
the  wine  industry  is  wiped  out  the  grapes  which  are  now 
used  in  the  production  of  wine  can  readily  be  turned  into 
raisins.  In  the  following  statement  Mr.  James  Madison,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company,  points  out  tlie  fallacy  of  this  argument  and  shows 
how  seriously  prohibition  would  affect  the  raisin  industry: 

"The  prohibition  amendments  this  fall  threaten  to  destroy 
one  of  our  greatest  home  industries,  that  of  our  viticultural 
interests  in  this  State.  This  does  not  mean  the  grapes  alone 
that  are  planted  for  wine  making  purposes,  and  the  wineries 
built  and  operated  by  the  wine  industry.  It  means  as  well 
the  ruination  of  the  raisin  industry,  at  least  for  a  long  period 
of  time  until  matters  can  adjust  themselves. 

"We  are  today  producing  as  many  raisins  as  can  possibly 
be  marketed.  Even  by  using  all  methods  of  advertising  and 
salesmanship  to  increase  consumption,  we  find  it  a  difficult 
task  to  sell  the  increased  supply. 
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"Now,  if  the  State  should  be  voted  dry,  a  great  many  of  i 
the  wine  grapes  can  be  dried  and  sold  on  the  market  as 
raisins.  That  will  not  only  increase  the  quantity  enormously, 
but  the  quality  being  so  poor,  it  simply  means — as  outlined 
above — ruination  of  the  whole  industry  and  the  reduction  of 
raisin  vineyards  to  the  value  of  bare  land.  Besides  this  there 
will  be  the  influence  that  the  difference  of  price  will  have 
on  the  quantity  of  money  brought  into  the  State,  for  no  one 
doubts  that  the  impairment  of  the  raisin  industry,  large  as 
it  is,  will  be  fell  throughout  the  entire  State." 

CALIFORNIA  RICE  AND  BREWING 

The  growth  of  the  rice  industry  in  California  is  compara- 
tively recent,  but  it  has  advanced  so  rapidly  within  the  last 
few  years  as  to  give  reason  for  the  belief  that  within  a  short 
time  it  will  be  among  the  most  important.  California  is 
already  producing  more  rice  than  is  consumed  in  the  State 
and  is  sending  exports  of  rice  to  Japan.  The  rice  industry 
has  opened  up  a  comparatively  large  acreage  of  land  which 
is  unfit  for  other  purposes.  In  1913  the  rice  acreage  was 
6200,  nearly  all  of  this  being  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  In 
1914  the  acreage  was  16,000,  while  the  acreage  for  1915  was 
about  10,000  larger.  There  are  no  official  figures  available, 
but  newspaper  reports  indicate  that  the  1916  acreage  will 
again  show  very  large  increases.  For  instance,  Colusa  County 
acreage  for  1916  will  be  about  15,000,  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  over  the  acreage  for  the  previous  year.  The  crop  in 
1914  was  44,800,000  pounds,  and  brought  the  growers  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $1,000,000. 

The  adobe  soil  of  the  State  has  proven  itself  splendidly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  rice.  There  are  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  this  soil  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
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those  who  have  been  most  closely  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  rice  growing  believe  that  a  large  part  of  this  area 
may  be  devoted  to  the  crop. 

Mr.  Theodore  Goodman,  general  manager  of  the  California 
Rice  Growers'  Association,  says : 

"A  striking  fact  in  connection  with  the  culture  of  rice  in 
California  is  that  in  quality  the  yield  has  been  superior — 
almost  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  Japanese  in  flavor  and  in 
cooking  quality.  The  richness  of  the  soil  has  been  given 
credit  for  much  of  this." 

Large  quantities  of  rice  are  used  by  the  brewers  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1913  the  American  brewers  purchased 
and  used  $7,288,786  worth  of  this  farm  product. 

This  large  amount  expended  for  rice  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  it  appears,  for  the  brewers  purchase  from  the  rice 
millers  a  product  which  would  find  no  market  elsewhere.  In 
the  milling  process  a  large  proportion  of  the  grains  are 
Ijrokcn  and  thus  spoiled  for  ordinary  uses.  This  broken  rice 
is  purchased  by  the  brewers  and  can  be  used  only  by  them. 
There  is  no  other  market  for  this  product  and  prohibition 
would  seriously  cripple  the  entire  rice  growing  industry. 

ARE  YOU  ASHAMED  OF  THE  COMPANY  OF  THESE 
MEN? 

It  is  the  habit  of  prohibition  workers  generally  (and  of  the 
.\nti-Saloon  League  in  particular)  to  heap  so  much  abuse  on 
those  who  are  opposed  to  prohibition  that  many  who  sincerely 
believe  prohibition  to  be  wrong  hesitate  to  make  their  views 
known  because  of  the  personal  abuse  which,  is  certain  to  fol- 
low. There  is  no  need  for  the  anti-prohibitionist  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  views,  for  he  is  in  the  best  of  company — a 
company  far  more  distinguished  for  personal  achievements 
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and  public  service  than  the  prohibitionists  are  able  to  show. 
Among  the  many  who  have  opposed  prohibition  are : 

Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal ; 

Clarence  Darrow,  the  labor  counsel ; 

Chas.  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University ; 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor ; 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  eminent  divine ; 
Hugo  Munsterberg,  professor  of  psychology  at  Harvard ; 
William  H.  Taft,  former  president  of  the  United  States ; 
Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal ; 
Brand  Whitlock,  American  minister  to  Belgium; 
Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of  the  United  States. 
Andrew  D.  White,  former  ambassador  to  Russia. 
Which  deserves  the  greater  consideration,  the  sound  opinion 
of  these  men  or  that  of  sincere  but  mistaken  reformers? 

LABOR  MEN  ARE  WARNED 

The  Labor  Record,  New  Orleans,  official  organ  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Louisiana,  has  issued  the 
following 

WARNING  TO  UNION  MHN. 

"The  advocates  of  national  prohibition  seek  cur  votes  and 
support  on  the  ground  that  poverty,  crime  and  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  due  to  excessive  .Ir'nkn'g  arr-ong  the 
laboring  classes. 

"The  Anti-Saloon  League  and  kindred  organizations  fur- 
'her  take  the  position  that  prohibition  will  eliminate  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  that  there  will  then  be  no  pov- 
c.ty,  no  low  wages,  no  long  hours,  and  none  of  tiie  things 
a;>ainst  which  organized  labor  is  fighting. 

"Ynu  ki'Cw  that  t!:ie  is  not  true. 
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"You  know  tlu.t  the  lowest  wages  in  llic  world  are  paid  in 
tl.ose  countries,  like  China  and  India,  wher.  intoKicatinn 
liquors  are  unknown. 

"V'ou  know  that  the  prohibition  agitctiou  is  encouraged  and 
supported  by  those  zvho  wish  to  side-traek  the  great  organ- 
iced  movement  for  the  betterment  of  labor  conditions 

"You  know  that  if  the  prohibition  advocates  succeeded  in 
conv,ncn,g  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  evils  of 
ivhuh  yon  complain  are  due  to  intemperance  in  your  own 
ranks  you  will  NEVER  be  able  to  achieve  the  results  you  hope 
to  accomplish.  ^ 
"You  know  that  the  real  remedy  for  intemperance,  wher- 
ever It  may  exist,  is  summed  up  in  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  as  follows: 
"a — Increasing  wages, 
"b— Shorter  hours  of  work. 

"c-More  leisure,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
cultivation  of 
"1— Better  tastes. 
"2— Better  aspirations. 
"3— Higher  ideals. 
"4— Better  standards  of  living. 
•■S-Freedom  from  the  burdens  of  excessive  toil 
6-Better  homes  and  surroundings  for  working  men. 

THE  WARNING 

"You  should  oppose  prohibition  hi  whatever  gu,se  pre- 
Ind'llir"'  -^^"S  that  your  personal  tastes 

and  habits  are  subject  to  the  regulation  of  others;  but  more 
particularly  because  prohibition  is  based  upon  an  unsound 
theory,  namely-that  poverty  and  its  attendant  evils  arc 
caused  by  intemperance  rather  than  by  unfair  economic  con- 
d.t.on.    If  this  theory  is  accepted  by  the  American  people  it 
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means  a  long  postponement,  if  not  ultimate  defeat,  of  the 
great  end  for  which  organized  labor  is  striving— a  juster, 
sounder  relation  between  employer  and  employe." 


LABOR  AND  PROHBITION 

The  following  address  was  made  by  Harry  Ryan,  organ 
izer  of  the  Trades  Union  Liberty  League,  at  the  Building; 
Trades  convention  in  Sacramento  March  21,  1916: 

"The  prohibitionists  are  not  engaged  in  a  moral  fight  Thc> 
are  engaged  in  a  fight  to  crush  organized  labor.  By  throw- 
ing men  out  of  employment,  prohibition  deals  \Ttal  blows  at 
the  organic  structure  of  labor.  It  weakens  the  Ubor  organ 
izations  numerically  and  financially.  In  Colorado,  following 
the  enactment  of  prohibition  there,  more  than  6000  union 
men  were  thrown  out  of  emplo>-ment  This  overloaded  the 
other  industries  (in  which  these  men  were  compelled  to  seek 
work)  and  it  weakened  the  strength  of  other  unione.  As 
soon  as  organized  labor  recognizes  and  understands  thi» 
effect  of  prohibition,  its  duty  and  effort  will  be  to  throw  its 
full  strength  and  use  all  its  forces  against  prohibition. 

"\Ve  are  asked  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  submit  to  the  stand- 
ards of  morals  they  set  up  for  us.  We  are  also  asked  to 
submit  on  the  ground  it  is  for  our  welfare.  They  teU  us  we 
are  injured  by  liquor,  and  that  they  are  the  only  people 
struggling  for  temperance.  Well,  we  are  for  temperance.  1 
tell  you  no  one  has  tried  and  is  trying  harder  to  eliminate 
druiienness  in  our  ranks  than  we  are;  not  by  law.  as  are 
these  prohibitionists,  but  by  the  continual  improving  of  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  by  providing  wider  opportunities  for 
humanity. 

"The  prohibitionUts  argue  that  if  we  will  destroy  the 
saloon,  the  brewery,  the  winery-,  it  will  only  be  a  short  time 
before  the  employes  in  these  trades  will  find  jobs  in  other 
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industries.  They  told  us  in  Colorado  more  bread  zvould  be 
consumed,  more  meat  eaten  and  more  clothes  worn.  Has 
this  been  true?  Colorado  has  answered  the  question.  We 
found  upon  organizing  the  unemployed  in  Denver  following 
the  enactment  of  prohibition  that  there  were  over  three  hun- 
dred bakers  and  more  than  tivo  hundred  butchers  absolutely 
■without  hope  for  a  job.  The  very  class  prohibitionists  told 
us  would  have  more  work,  were  thrown  out  of  work. 

'Tn  San  Francisco  today,  cooks  and  waiters,  engineers, 
firemen,  coopers,  bartenders  and  other  laborers  are  flocking 
tn  from  Oregon  and  Washington  looking  for  jobs.  These 
men  are  thrown  upon  the  labor  market,  and,  being  unable  to 
obtam  employment  in  their  trades,  they  frequently  become 
competitors  of  the  other  trades.  That,  in  a  measure,  is  what 
prohibition  has  done  for  working  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Colorado.  Do  you  doubt  the  same  would  happen  here 
if  prohibition  prevailed?" 

BUILDING  TRADES  OPPOSED 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  .the  State  Conven- 
tion of  the  Building  Trades  held  in  Sacramento,  March,  1916: 
"Realizing  the  injurious  effects  of  prohibition  upon  the 
entire  working  class  and  more  particularly  to  the  organic 
structure  of  organized  labor,  we  hereby  endorse  the  objects 
aims  and  organization  of  the  Trades  Union  Liberty  League 
Of  California,  and  recommend  to  our  local  councils  and  affili- 
ated unions  their  earnest  co  operation." 

UNION  LABOR  AND  THE  LIQUOR  INDUSTRY 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  statistics  taken  from  the  Gov- 
ernment reports  of  the  United  States  manufacturers'  census, 
Bulletin  No.  57,  show  that  the  employes  of  the  brewery  in- 
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dustry  are  the  best  paid  workmen  in  the  country?  Not  only 
do  they  receive  the  highest  wages,  but  their  employment  i> 
steady,  with  practically  no  lay-off  during  the  year. 

The  following  figures  were  not  compiled  by  brewer^  i 
liquor  men,  but  they  are  taken  from  the  United  States  O  v- 
ernment  reports : 

Average  Yearly   Wage   in  Variou.  Induitrie* 

,     ,   $71964 

Brewery  employes   629  20 

Liquor,  distilled   523  55 

Liquor,  vinous   , 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture   • 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  

Carriages  and  wagons   ^^^^ 

Flour  and  grist  mills  

Leather,  tanned,  cured  and  finished   ^ 

Boots  and  shoes  -   41261 

Cigars  and  cigarettes   ^ 

Clothing   -   307  0' 

Mixed  textile   282  S4 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking   -^^ 

These  figures  prove  that  the  employes  of  brewing  concerns 
receive  the  LARGEST  ANNUAL  WAGE  paid  by  any  lead- 
ing industry.  The  same  report  of  the  Government  statisti- 
cian shows : 

IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BEER  LABOR  GETS 
$1  00  OUT  OF  EVERY  $5.50  PRODUCED.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  labor  gets  $1.00  out  of  every  $26.35  Produced 
In  the  manufacture  of  fruit  preserves  labor  gets  $1.00  out  ot 
every  $6.35  produced.  In  the  manufacture  of  cheese  butter 
and  condensed  milk  labor  gets  $1.00  out  of  every  $16.50  pro- 
duced In  the  manufacture  of  coffee  and  spices  labor  gets 
$1.00  out  of  every  $27.75  produced.    In  the  manufacture  of 
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cordage  and  twine  labor  gets  $1.00  out  of  every  $7.70  pro- 
duced. The  list  may  be  extended  to  the  same  effect.  It  is 
clear  that  the  brewing  industry  does  well  by  labor,  pays  the 
highest  wages  and  gives  the  working  man  the  largest  propor- 
tionate share  in  the  financial  profit. 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS  ON  PROHIBITOIN 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS  in  a  letter  to  Richard  Pearson  Hob- 
son  makes  the  following  unmistakable  declaration  of  his  sen- 
timents concerning  prohibition  : 

"I  am  frank  enough  to  say  that  I  am  out  of  harmony  with 
the  prohibition  movement.  I  know  of  a  better  way  other  than 
by  legalized  prohibition  to  secure  temperance  and  the  tem- 
perate habits  in  any  of  the  personal  activities  of  men. 

"There  is  no  movement  in  all  the  country  so  potent  to 
make  the  people  temperate  as  is  the  much  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  organized  labor  movement  of  th-^  country. 
Increasing  wages,  establishing  a  shorter  workday,  affording 
better  tastes,  better  aspirations,  higher  ideals,  which  the  better 
standard  of  living  and  freedom  of  burdensome  hours  of  toil 
will  bring,  the  opportunity  for  better  homes  and  surroundings, 
and  better  working  conditions,  all  of  these,  I  repeat,  have  been 
more  potent  in  establishing  temperance  and  temperance  habits 
than  to  inaugurate  prohibition  by  law." 

MR.  TAFT   ON  PROHIBITION 

In  "The  Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty"  by  Wm.  H.  Taft  he 
says : 

"Notliing  is  more  foolish,  nothing  more  utterly  at  variance 
with  sound  policy  than  to  enact  a  law  which,  by  reason  of 
conditions  surrounding  the  community  is  incapable  of  en- 
forcement. Such  instances  are  sometimes  presented  by  sump- 
tuary laws,  by  which  tlie  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  pro- 
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hibited  under  penalties  in  localities,  where  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  immediate  community  does  not  and  will  not  sus- 
tain the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  such  cases  the  legisla- 
tion usually  is  the  agitation  by  the  people  in  the  country 
districts,  who  are  determined  to  make  their  fellow  citizens 
in  the  city  better.  The  enactment  of  the  law  comes  through 
the  country  representatives,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  leg- 
islature, but  the  enforcement  of  the  law  among  the  people 
who  are  generally  opposed  to  its  enactment,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  law  is  a  dead  letter.  In  cases  where  the 
sale  of  liquor  cannot  be  prohibited  in  fact,  it  is  far  better  to 
regulate  than  to  attempt  to  stamp  it  out. 

"By  the  enactment  of  a  drastic  law  and  the  failure  to  en- 
force it  there  is  injected  into  the  public  mind  the  idea  that 
laws  are  to  be  observed  or  violated  according  to  the  will  of 
those  affected.    I  need  not  say  how  altogether  pernicious 

such  a  loose  theory  is  The  constant  violation  or 

neglect  of  any  law  leads  to  a  demoralized  view  of  all  laws." 

REPRESENTATIVE  JULIUS  KAHN  ON  PROHIBITION 

In  a  recent  speech  before  Congress.  Representative  Juliu^ 
Kahn  said : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  prohibition  is  not  temperance.  Temperanc 
makes  for  human  progress.  It  should  be  invoked  in  regard 
to  our  food,  our  drink,  our  dress,  and  even  our  physical 
exercise.  As  many  people  die  from  overeating  as  die  from 
excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Excessive  physical  exercise  has 
frequently  led  to  heart  failure  and  death.  Temperance,  not 
alone  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  but  temperance  in  everything  that 
affects  the  human  race,  is  what  should  be  taught  in  the  homes 
and  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  Temperance  harms  no 
one,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  good.    Prohibition,  on  the  other 
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hand,  has  generally  resulted  in  making  men  liars,  sneaks  and 
hypocrites.  If  men  want  liquor,  they  can  invariably  get  it, 
and  they  can  get  it  even  in  proliihition  states." 

PROHIBITION  NOT  ADVANCING 

Prohibition  workers  often  argue  tliat  state-wide  prohibition 
is  inevitable  in  California  because  of  the  rapid  advances 
which  their  cause  has  made.  They  often  point  to  a  map  of 
the  United  States  showing  tlie  prohibition  area  and  call  at- 
tention to  the  very  large  area  which  is  now  under  statewide 
prohibition.  On  the  map  (which  is  published  in  this  volume) 
the  prohibitionists  are  able  to  make  a  seemingly  impressive 
showing  because  of  the  large  area  which  is  under  statewide 
prohibition.  But  a  very  casual  examination  of  tliis  map 
shows  that  the  gains  of  the  prohibitionists  are  not  as  real  as 
they  appear  to  be,  for  most  of  the  states  which  have  fallen 
under  their  influence  are  of  very  large  area  hut  very  small 
population,  while  the  states  still  operating  under  the  license 
and  regulation  plan  are  the  more  densely  populated.  Thus 
the  wet  city  of  New  York  has  a  larger  population  than  the 
dry  states  of  Idaho,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Colorado,  North  Da- 
kota and  Oklahoma.  These  states  cover  over  one-half  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  dry  territory,  but  the  population  is  only 
4,235,948.  New  York  City  has  a  population  of  4,766,880. 
One  hundred  square  miles  of  licensed  territory  including  the 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  northeastern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  southeastern  part  of  New  York,  and  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  Connecticut  has  a  population  amount- 
ing to  more  than  12,000,000. 

Only  27,344.013  people  live  in  the  so-called  prohibition  states, 
while  those  living  in  states  w-hich  have  adopted  license  and 
regulation  number  64,628,253.    A  larger  proportion  of  the 
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population  of  the  United  States  was  living  in  prohibition  ter- 
ritory in  the  'SOs  than  at  the  present  time.  In  1855.  when 
the  prohibition  movement  was  at  its  height,  12,445,090  people 
were  living  in  licensed  states  and  10,746,786  in  prohibition 
states.  Included  among  these  states  were  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio  and  Illinois.  Statewide  prohibition  was  dis- 
carded in  these  big  industrial  centers  as  an  absolute  fallacy. 

Indeed,  the  proliibition  movement  has  always  been  one 
which  has  appealed  with  particular  force  to  rural  communi- 
ties, and  as  states  have  grown  in  population  and  established 
large  cities  and  the  population  has  become  more  centralized, 
the  prohibition  sentiment  has  died  out.  Thus,  South  Da- 
kota as  a  frontier  state  of  1889  adopted  prohibition,  but  with 
the  growth  of  seven  years  the  law  was  repealed.  In  fact  the 
entire  history  of  the  prohibition  movement  shows  it  to  be  one 
that  has  appealed  to  sparsely  settled  communities  and  thinly 
settled  states,  rather  than  to  states  which,  like  California,  have 
large  city  populations. 

The  prohibition  movement  is  not  gaining  ground  as  the 
map  indicates;  it  has  covered  vast  areas,  but  affected  a  min- 
imum number  of  people. 

PROHIBITION   AND  POPULATION 

Court  statistics  and  all  other  data  available  show  that  the 
most  marked  failures  of  prohibition  have  been  in  the  larger 
cities  and  in  the  states  with  a  large  city  and  small  country 
population.  Prohibition,  a  failure  in  Kansas,  where  less  than 
one-third  of  the  population  live  in  cities  and  towns,  is  an 
even  more  atrocious  failure  in  Maine  where  more  than 
half  of  the  population  live  in  cities.  The  following  table 
gives  the  population  of  dry  states  with  per  cent  living  in 
cities  and  towns : 
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Per  Cent 


Total    Urban  (Living 

States. 

Population. 

in  Cities). 

Alabama   

2,138,093 

17.3 

Arizona   

204,354 

31.0 

Arkansas   

1,574,449 

12.9 

Colorado   

799,024 

50.7 

Georgia   

2,609,121 

20.6 

Idaho   

325,594 

21.5 

2,224,771 

30.6 

Kansas   

1,690,949 

29.2 

Maine   

742,371 

51.4 

Mississippi   

1,797,114 

11.5 

North  Carolina  

2,206,287 

14.4 

North  Dakota  

577,056 

11.0 

Oklahoma   

1.657,155 

19.3 

Oregon  

672,765 

45.6 

South  Carolina   

1.515.400 

14.8 

2,184,789 

20.2 

Washington   

1,141,990 

53.0 

West  Virginia  

1,221,119 

18.7 

Virginia   

2,061,612 

23.1 

The    following    are    the  figures 

for 

California   

2,377,549 

61.0 

Note  that  California  has  a  larger  percentage  of  city  popti- 
Itition  than  that  of  any  prohibition  state.  That  means  it  would 
be  relatively  harder  to  enforce  prohibition  here  than  in  any 
of  the  states  now  under  prohibition  and  California  would  be- 
come the  "horrible  example"  of  prohibition,  a  position  which 
Maine  now  occupies. 

PROHIBITIONIST  ADMITS  FAILURE 

In  a  petition  to  the  State  Legislature  of  North  Dakota 
Mr.  F.  L.  Wafkins,  superintendent  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
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League  for  that  State,  candidly  admits  the  failure  of  the  meas- 
ure which  before  the  election  was  offered  to  the  voters  as  a  cure 
for  nearly  all  of  the  troubles  of  the  State.   Mr.  Watkins  said: 

"Six  years  ago  there  were  80  open  saloons,  with  bars  and 
back  bars,  in  the  Slope  country,  and  hundreds  of  blind  pigs. 
There  were  flagrant  violations  at  Valley  City,  E>evils  Lake, 
Minot,  Williston  and  in  fact  all  over  the  State.  There  were 
300  drug  stores  doing  a  large  liquor  business,  some  of  them 
selling  as  much  as  $8000  worth  of  whisky  a  year.  There 
were  30  bawdy  houses  at  Fargo,  five  at  Wahpeton,  two  at 
Williston,  a  dozen  at  Minot,  three  at  Devils  Lake,  three  at 
Mandan.  one  at  Dickinson,  five  at  Bismarck  and  numerous 
other  places.  One  year  ago  there  were  a  dozen  blind  pigs 
and  gambling  places  at  Hankinson,  others  at  Fairmount  and 
Lidgerwood,  and  all  the  above  have  gone  on  for  years  and 
during  such  continued  violations,  all  the  county  and  city 
machinery  for  law  enforcement  that  we  now  have  was  inj  I 
vogue.  i 

"There  is  also  need  of  this  department  to  get  evidence  on 
which  to  start  the  actions.  This  is  the  hard  part,  as  local 
people  do  not  want  to  make  the  sworn  complaint.  State's 
attorneys  in  fifty  counties  pay  out  about  $20,000  per  yean 
They  hire  outside  state  detectives  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  day 
and  traveling  expenses  " 

EXPERIENCES   OF   OTHER  STATES 

The  experiences  of  other  states  which  have  adopted  state4 
wide  prohibition  give  a  hint  of  what  is  in  store  for  Californiar 
if  prohibition  is  adopted  here.  The  following  brief  review 
of  conditions  in  a  few  states  which  have  recently  adopted 
prohibition  is  taken  from  the  November  13,  1915,  issue  of 
Finance,  a  journal  which  speaks  with  authority  on  all  finan- 
cial and  economic  questions : 
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Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  11. — Without  being  active  partici- 
pants in  the  cause  of  prohibition,  and  holding  no  brief  for 
the  liquor  interests,  many  representative  citizens  of  this  sec- 
tion are  today  trying  to  figure  out  the  net  results,  both 
financial  and  moral,  of  the  prohibition  laws  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  the  past  few  years  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States.  They  have  not  requested  information  on  the  subject 
from  men  who  are  interested  in  breweries  or  distilleries,  nor 
have  they  appealed  to  leaders  in  the  past  temperance  crusades 
for  facts  pertaining  to  the  results  of  this  new  Southern  ex- 
periment. On  the  contrary,  they  have  sought  light  on  the 
question  from  the  only  unprejudiced  source- — officials  who 
receive  and  disburse  moneys  of  llie  municipalities  and  the 
states. 

An  exhibition  of  the  facts  which  iiave  come  to  the  surface 
as  a  result  of  these  inquiries  should  be  welcome  to  every  fair- 
minded  American,  no  matter  what  his  predilections  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  for  truth  knows  no  preferences ;  it  asks  no 
favors  and  makes  no  apologies ;  it  simply  demands  a  hearing. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  if  the  South 
could  experience  a  healthy  financial  condition,  a  freedom 
from  illicit  liquor  operations  and  an  absence  of  vice.  This 
is  a  desideratum  implanted  deeply  in  the  heart  of  every 
Southerner  whose  opinion  counts  for  anything;  but  what 
ought  to  be  in  the  South  has  come  into  collision  with  what 
is  and,  in  truth,  several  states  are  farther  from  that  Utopia 
of  which  we  dreamed  than  they  were  when  reasonable  license 
laws  graced  our  statute  books. 

DEFICIT   OF  THREE  MILLIONS 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  certain  facts  which  have 
recently  forced  themselves  into  prominence  without  the  aid 
of  prohibitionists  or  anti-prohibitionists :     Alabama  is  now 
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struggling  with  a  deficit  of  about  $3,000,000,  which  appear- 
to  be  the  result  of  prohibition.  To  bring  the  municipal  con- 
ditions, in  concrete  form,  into  plain  review,  we  will  cite  the 
city  of  Birmingham.  This  city,  according  to  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Survey  of  September,  1915,  has  discontinued 
its  street  cleaning  and  garbage  collection.  It  has  dispensed 
with  its  health  officer,  city  physician  and  market  inspector, 
extinguished  half  the  lights,  cut  the  school  term  from  nine 
to  seven  months,  and  reduced  by  10  per  cent  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  who  were  receiving  over  $75  a  month.  It  has  dis- 
continued one-third  of  its  police  force,  and  put  the  remainder 
on  a  twelve-hour  shift.  It  has  closed  several  fire  stations, 
stopped  every  cent  of  its  appropriations  to  hospitals,  children's 
homes  and  charities,  and  reduced  by  one-third  the  allowance 
for  the  maintenance  of  parks.  In  short,  the  city  has  cut  it- 
expenses  $340,000.  It  was  compelled  to  make  this  cut  be- 
cause it  costs  the  city  $1,228,629  a  year  to  operate,  and  only 
$896,556  was  available. 

Then  again  more  people  are  engaged  in  the  production  oi 
illicit  liquor  in  Alabama  than  ever  before,  despite  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  secret  service  officials  to  stamp  it  out.  Then- 
were  179  illicit  distilleries  seized  and  destroyed  in  1906;  in 
1914  the  number  has  risen  to  308. 

NEW  GEORGIA   BOND  ISSUE 

For  the  lack  of  funds  Georgia  has  been  compelled  to  hold 
up  the  salaries  of  school  teachers,  and  recently  has  had  t( 
place  an  additional  $3,500,000  bond  issue  on  the  market.  Se\ 
eral  cities  and  counties  of  Georgia,  however,  derive  consider 
able  revenue  from  licensing  beer  saloons,  otherwise  the  deficit 
would  be  still  greater. 

Prohibition  in  Georgia  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  illicit  sale  of  intoxicants  on  a  scale  never  before  experi- 
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enced.  There  were  802  illicit  distilleries  seized  in  1914  as 
against  373  in  1906. 

THOUSANDS  OUT  OF  WORK 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  seven  years  of  prohibition  in 
Tennessee?  At  least  $6,000,000  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed and  ten  thousand  men  thrown  out  of  employment  as 
an  initial  result,  while  the  final  result,  as  it  appears  at  this 
writing,  is  that  the  expense  of  the  State  government  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  there  is  a 
deficit  of  $1,022,000  in  the  State  revenues. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  loss  in  revenues,  taxes  have  been 
greatly  increased.  The  tax  commission  of  the  Tennessee 
State  Manufacturers'  Association,  after  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation, reported :  "There  is  a  tendency  throughout  the 
State  to  increase  taxes  on  an  already  over-burdened  people, 
both  by  constant  increase  of  the  assessments  as  well  as  the 
rate.  Economy  in  public  affairs,  whether  state,  city  or  coun- 
try, is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule." 

It  was  boldly  stated  before  the  law  was  passed  that  the 
saloon  was  the  cause  of  crime  and  that  once  it  was  extin- 
guished the  police  force  of  the  State  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced ;  but  the  results  have  not  borne  out  this  theory.  There 
have  been  so  many  violations  of  the  prohibition  law,  and  so 
varied  were  the  surreptitious  methods  employed,  that  in  Nash- 
ville, Memphis  and  Chattanooga  it  has  been  found  that  if  the 
law  was  to  be  even  partially  enforced  a  much  larger  police 
force  was  necessary.  The  employment  of  these  extra  police- 
men and  a  greatly  increased  cost  of  criminal  prosecution  has 
about  doubled  the  state  and  municipal  expense  for  dealing 
with  crime  since  prohibition  went  into  effect. 

Illicit  distilleries  have  abounded  in  Tennessee  as  in  other 
Southern  prohibition  states.    In  the  year  1906  there  were  but 
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54  establishments  of  this  kind  seized,  while  in  1914,  249  were 
destroyed. 

Nashville,  in  particular,  has  been  plunged  into  serious  finan- 
cial trouble.  Without  submitting  the  question  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  the  city  sold  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $987,000  to  make 
up  a  deficit  brought  about  largely  by  the  cutting  oflF  of  privi- 
lege licenses  money  formerly  paid  by  liquor  sellers.  This 
fact  joined  with  muddled  municipal  matters  led  to  a  motion 
on  the  part  of  certain  citizens  and  taxpayers  to  have  a  re- 
ceiver appointed  for  the  city.  The  motion  was  granted  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  was  reversed  by  the  higher  courts  on 
the  ground  that  no  law  existed  by  which  a  municipality  could 
be  thrown  into  receivership. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Tennessee  has  made  vacant 
more  than  six  hundred  business  houses  in  the  four  largest 
cities  of  the  State,  and  75  per  cent  of  them  are  vacant  today. 
They  formerly  yielded  to  their  owners  an  average  monthly 
income  of  $50.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  economic 
loss  to  these  property  owners  of  about  $360,000  a  year. 

HIGH  RATE  OF  TAXATION 

In  July,  1915,  West  Virginia  entered  its  first  year  of  state- 
wide prohibition,  and  a  year's  experience  has  resulted  in  the 
highest  rate  of  taxation  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  Yost  law  deprived  the  State  treasury  of  $650,000 
a  year  in  licenses  formerly  taken  out  by  the  liquor  dealers. 
The  several  counties  of  the  State  that  had  retained  the 
license  system  under  local  option  were  deprived  of  a  like 
amount  The  State  increased  taxes  of  all  kinds  to  make  up 
the  loss  and  the  cities  and  counties  did  the  same.  As  a  con- 
sequence, taxes  are  higher  than  ever  before  throughout  the 
State. 
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Litigation  over  arrests  for  violating  the  prohibition  law 
has  choked  the  courts  until  there  is  a  demand  for  new  tribu- 
nals and  a  greater  number  of  officers.  Judging  by  the  many 
cases  and  the  testimony  given  at  trials,  liquor  is  still  plenti- 
ful in  the  State. 

The  State  of  Virginia  docs  not  come  under  prohibition 
until  January  1,  1916,  but  there  has  been  a  number  of  "dry" 
counties  for  some  time.  These  counties  have,  for  several 
years,  been  taking  out  of  the  State  treasury  more  money  than 
they  have  contributed  towards  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  significance  of  this  is  that  the  counties  where 
liquor  has  been  sold  have  been  paying  more  than  their  just 
proportion  of  taxes.  What  will  happen  when  the  revenue 
from  the  "wet"  counties  is  discontinued  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  the  same  as  that  experienced  in  other  states— a  dis- 
couraging deficit  followed  by  greatly  increased  taxes. 

PROHIBITION  IN  VERMONT 

In  1850  Vermont  passed  a  prohibitory  law  which  was 
greatly  strengthened  two  years  later.  About  this  same  time 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Connecticut  and  quite  a  number  of  other  states 
adopted  prohibition,  which  they  soon  repealed,  but  Vermont 
continued  for  more  than  fifty  years  to  adhere  to  the  prohibi- 
tion idea.  In  1903  the  question  of  substituting  license  and 
regulation  for  prohibition  was  brought  before  the  voters 
with  the  result  that  prohibition  was  wiped  off  the  statute 
books  by  the  narrozv  majority  of  729. 

In  the  early  part  of  1916  there  was  a  strongly  supported 
movement  to  again  adopt  prohibition.  But  after  fifty  years 
of  prohibition  and  thirteen  years  of  regulation  the  voters  of 
Vermont  were  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  which  they  pre- 
ferred. The  prohibition  measure  was  defeated  very  deci- 
sively, 32,000  votes  being  cast  against  it,  and  18,000  votes 
for  it. 
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This  result,  indicating  the  passing  of  the  prohibition  move- 
ment in  the  older  sections  of  the  United  States,  is  all  the 
more  striking  because  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ver- 
mont is  very  largely  rural,  there  being  only  ten  cities  of 
more  than  5000  population. 

The  character  of  Vermont's  population  has  changed  very 
little  since  Revolutionary  times.  It  is  over  80  per  cent  native 
and  most  of  the  people  live  in  villages.  Its  largest  city  is 
Burlington  with  a  population  of  20,000.  In  its  early  days 
practically  every  one,  following  the  New  England  custom, 
drank  wine.  It  was  served  instead  of  tea  in  the  afternoons, 
and  even  ministers  indulged  in  a  friendly  cup.  Then  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  temperance  spread 
throughout  New  England,  this  movement  developing  into  the 
prohibition  movement  and  in  1851  Vermont  followed  Maine 
as  one  of  the  original  prohibition  states. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  determining  the 
Vermont  election  was  the  example  of  the  neighboring  prohi- 
bition State  of  Maine.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
comparative  statistics  showed  a  greater  number  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness  in  the  prohibition  cities  of  Maine  than  in 
the  licensed  cities  of  Vermont.  The  following  are  official 
figures : 

Burlington,  Vt.  Bangor.Me. 
(License)  (Prohibition) 

Population   20.468  20.803 

Arrests  for  intoxication,  six  years  2,198  13,779 

In  these  two  cities  of  the  same  population  there  were  11,581 
more  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  Maine  prohibition  city 
than  in  the  Vermont  license  city. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE 

The  Anti- Saloon  League  should  not  be  confused  with  any 
of  the  temperance  organizations  which  have  existed  in  the 
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United  Slates.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  primarily  a  polit- 
ical organization — an  organization  which,  by  appealing  to  the 
sentiments  and  emotions  of  the  people,  has  built  up  a  very 
effective  and  powerful  machine.  One  of  the  earliest  contribu- 
tors to  the  funds  of  the  League  was  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
who  shrewdly  saw  that  if  he  could  arouse  a  bitter  controversy 
over  the  subject  of  liquor  legislation  it  would  serve  to  divert 
attention  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  which  was  just 
then  beginning  to  attract  much  unfavorable  comment.  His 
example  has  since  been  followed  by  other  monopolists  who 
see  that  when  a  people  are  divided  on  a  subject  so  contro- 
versial as  that  of  liquor  legislation  other  matters  are  forgot- 
ten. Prohibition  agitation,  as  carried  on  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  always  retards  the  natural  and  normal  developinent 
of  legislation  and  industrial  reform. 

Tliougli  managed  from  Ohio,  this  organization  has  in- 
jected its  iiinucnce  into  the  elections  of  almost  every  state, 
and  has  in  many  cases  interfered  in  purely  local  elections. 
An  example  of  the  arrogance  with  which  it  uses  its  great 
power  is  found  in  the  recent  objections  made  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  to  the  appointment  of  the  Honorable  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  objection  the  Anti-Saloon  League  had  to  Mr.  Brandeis  was 
that  he  had  once  appeared  as  attorney  for  the  Brewers  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England.  Thus  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
seeks  to  inject  into  American  political  affairs  the  principles 
of  the  boycott  and  the  Black  Hand.  Their  action  in  the 
Brandeis  matter  has  served  notice  on  public  servants  that  if 
they  do  not  at  all  times  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  that  powerful  organization  will  do  everything 
possible  to  destroy  tlieir  political  careers. 

This  unwarranted  attempt  to  interfere  with  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  only  one  of 
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many  moves  the  League  has  made  which  show  it  to  be  i 
powerful  political  machine.    A  writer  in  the  North  Amcru 
Rezicw  recently  said  : 

"The  power  of  that  portion  of  public  opinion  which  now 
supports  the  demand  for  national  prohibition  is  exerted  upon 
Congress  and  state  political  bodies  and  in  elections  thron.;  . 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.    The  League  organi/<  - 
and  manages  every  important  prohibition  fight  made  in  t 
country,  and  maintains  at  Washington  one  of  the  most  powc: 
ful  lobbies  ever  seen  at  the  national  capital.    It  is  known  . 
the  national  legislative  headquarters  of  the  League,  and  is 
charge  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  national  legislative  supen 
tendent. 

"It  is  a  lobby  clearly  in  the  sense  of  the  term  accepted 
modern  American  politics.    Its  representatives,  backed  by  ; 
organized  influence  of  public  opinion,  are  enabled  to  diet;  - 
the  attitude  of  a  considerable  number  of  Congressmen  on 
pending  question,  with  the  result  that  Congressmen  oft; 
times  are  driven  to  vote  against  their  own  views  and  tht  : 
own  consciences  in  favor  of  the  measures  advocated  by  tl 
lobby.    The  harmful  effect  of  such  a  lobbying  enterpri-i 
upon  our  system  of  government  does  not  admit  of  contro- 
versy.   It  is  inimical  to  the  very  spirit  of  our  government,,! 
institutions  in  that  it  would  remove  the  legislative  power 
from  Congress  itself,  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of  prohihitii  i 
is  concerned,  and  place  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Anti 
Saloon  League.    A  lobby  always  has  been  condemned  by  the 
American  people.    The  very  term  'lobby'  has  been  anathema 
in  American  politics.     The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  been 
utterly  fearless  in  its  operations,  however,  and  has  made  no 
effort  to  cloak  its  activities  in  the  corridors  of  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  the  blacklist.    The  organization  gives  public  notice 
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that  its  forces  will  be  used  to  oppose  any  candidate  who 
refuses  to  accept  the  dictation  of  the  League  no  matter  what 
his  record  on  other  and  more  important  matters  may  be.  On 
the  other  hand  many  unscrupulous  politicians  ally  themselves 
with  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  gain  its  support  by  voting  for 
prohibition  measures  and  thus  manage  to  remain  in  office 
despite  their  record  in  other  matters.  For  instance,  of  the 
forty-six  votes  cast  against  the  Keating-Owen  child  labor 
bill  when  that  measure  was  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, thirty-eight  were  cast  by  members  from  prohibition 
states,  under  the  domination  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  indicated 
by  the  expressions  of  various  of  its  leaders,  for  instance : 

D.  M.  Gaudier,  Superintendent  of  the  California  Division 
of  this  political  organization,  said  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Sunset  Magasine:  "Politically  we  are  opportunists,  we 
get  what  we  can  and  then  try  for  more." 

Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  League  used  the 
cliurches  of  Oregon  to  further  their  political  ambitions,  Fer- 
dinand Cowle  Inglehart,  New  York  Superintendent  of  the 
.'Vnti-Saloon  League,  in  the  Review  of  Reviezvs,  February, 
1915,  said  :  "The  pastors  and  members  of  the  churches  turned 
the  State  (Oregon)  into  an  organized  political  camp." 

That  political  power  is  the  sole  object  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Eugene  W.  Chafin,  the 
League's  candidate  for  President  in  1912,  who  said :  "All  we 
want  is  to  be  elected  to  power.  Elect  us  to  power,  and  we 
will  repeal  a  few  laws  and  do  the  rest  by  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  and  administration  of  the  government." 

Substantiating  Mr.  Chafin's  views  is  the  following  statement 
of  P.  A.  Baker,  General  Superintendent  of  the  League.  Mr. 
Raker's  idea  is  to  be  not  only  elected  to  power,  but  to  control 
l)y  coercion  and  blacklist  all  those  candidates  for  office  out- 
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side  of  their  own  immediate  camps.  Mr.  Baker  indicates  this 
in  the  following: 

"Press  the  battle  against  the  liquor  traffic  in  every  town, 
county  and  state,  and  against  every  candidate  for  Congress 
and  the  United  States  Senate  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
mission of  a  joint  resolution  for  national  constitutional  pro- 
hibition, also  AGAINST  ANY  CANDIDATE  for  the  PRES- 
IDENCY who  by  sympathy  or  conduct,  past  or  present,  is 
known  to  be  friendly  with  the  traffic." 

The  methods  followed  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  ordi- 
nary campaigns,  the  frequent  proscription  of  candidates  for 
office  who  choose  to  follow  their  own  convictions,  the  intimida- 
tion of  voters  through  implied  threats  of  social  and  business 
boycott,  the  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  voters  instead  of  to  their 
understanding,  through  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren as  special  pleaders  for  the  cause,  are  well  known. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  toward  the  gov- 
ernment," says  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  April,  1916,  "is  more 
clearly  revealed  through  its  practice  under  prohibition.  Of 
later  years,  this  body  undertakes  not  only  to  secure  sumptuary 
legislation,  but  to  dictate  how  it  shall  be  enforced.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  overrun  by  deputies  armed  with  extraordinary  power 
to  interfere  with  personal  liberty,  as  illustrated  by  their  search- 
ing the  baggage  of  inoffensive  travelers.  Merely  to  providc- 
the  pay  of  its  deputies  has  become  a  notable  drain  upon  the 
already  meagre  state  treasury. 

"In  Tennessee  the  introduction  of  such  elements  into  the 
governmental  machinery  of  the  State,  and  their  maintenance, 
self-evidently  denoted  a  control  of  offices  in  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  no  other  public  policy  than  that  of  prohibition ;  for 
its  enforcement  has  become  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole 
scheme  of  government  revolves. 

"In  Southern  prohibition  states  it  appears  to  be  allowable, 
not  only  to  exact  public  pledges  from  judges  and  prosecuting 
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officials  ill  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  (as  to 
other  laws,  they  are  presumably  to  be  trusted),  but  to  instruct 
a  judge  in  open  court,  asking  him  to  set  aside  any  doubt 
that  may  be  attached  to  the  possible  guilt  of  the  defendant 
and  demand  that  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  shall  be  im- 
posed. 

"To  what  length  such  intimidation  of  the  courts  may  be 
carried  was  shown  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The  local  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  served  notice  through 
the  public  press  that  at  a  given  time  he  and  others  would  call 
on  the  judge  of  the  criminal  court  and  find  out  why  the 
prohibitory  law  was  not  enforced.  The  judge  permitted  the 
self-constituted  delegation  to  appear  before  the  bench,  listened 
meekly  to  the  harangue  against  his  administration,  and  ac- 
ceded to  the  demand  that  all  holders  of  Special  Federal  Tax 
Certificates  should  be  summoned  before  the  open  court.  The 
court  surrendered  to  the  mob.  In  the  end  the  tax  certificates 
were  surrendered,  not  to  the  court,  but  to  the  local  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League!  And  the  farce  proceeded 
while  a  large  audience  sat  amazed  at  the  outrageous  spec- 
tacle. Tennessee,  however,  is  not  the  only  state  that  has  suf- 
fered frequent  degradation  of  her  criminal  courts  at  the  hands 
of  prohibitionists.  Coercive  tactics  against  the  courts  have 
been  employed  against  the  courts  also  in  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  North  Carolina.  'Organized  enforcement'  is  the  polite 
name  for  this  species  of  intimidation." 

Speaking  still  further  of  the  close  political  connection  be- 
tween the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  the  public  office  holders, 
even  in  prohibition  states  which  are  all  wet,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  day  before  Christmas,  1915,  a  news  dispatch  was  sent 
broadcast  over  tlie  country,  stating  that  the  saloons  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  had  'been  closed  by  the  Chief  of  Police.    No  sur- 
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prise  was  expressed  that  such  institutions  should  exist  aftn 
sixty  years  of  prohibition ;  nor  was  it  intimated  that  they 
would  be  suppressed  for  good  and  all.  Only  two  questions 
were  asked:  First — When  will  the  dealers  open  again?  Sec- 
ond (the  more  significant  of  the  two)— What  is  the  POLITI- 
CAL MOVE  behind  the  order  to  close?  This  instance  i 
commonplace  enough,  but  it  illustrates  abundantly  the  demora! 
ization  that  seizes  upon  society  at  large  when  it  tolerates  sue 
conditions." 

WHAT   EVERY   WOMAN   SHOULD  KNOW 

That  if  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  were  responsible 
for  one-tenth  of  the  crime  and  misery  which  the  prohibition 
ists  lay  at  its  door  a  way  would  have  been  found  centurii 
ago  to  wipe  it  out  of  existence. 

That  if  the  people  of  California  are  dissatisfied  with  loc;  I 
conditions  there  are  already  on  the  statutes  more  than  si.xt 
laws  governing  the  use  and  sale  of  liquor.    Any  one  of  thes. 
laws  or  all  of  them  can  be  used  to  meet  specific  conditionv 
in  each  and  every  community. 

That  every  community  can  legislate  unto  itself  either  pr^ 
hibition  or  license,  but  it  is  neither  fair  nor  just  for  smalU  r 
communities  to  saddle  upon  San  Francisco  or  Los  AngeK  - 
or  other  cities  in  the  State  conditions  which  are  not  want, 
and  which  have  already  been  overwhelmingly  voted  again--- 

That  children  should  be  taught  the  difference  betwcn 
right  and  wrong  and  not  surrounded  by  sumptuary  laws,  rti 
ognized  by  no  one  but  prohibitionists  (and  frequently  not  by 
them)  and  which  are  constantly  being  violated.  Ex- President 
Taft  has  said:  "Such  constant  violation  brings  all  law  into 
disrepute."  That  practically  all  temperance  advocates,  led  by 
such  women  as  Frances  E.  Willard  of  the  National  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  dean  of  the  women  suffragists  of 
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this  country;  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  and  a  host  of 
others,  are  opposed  to  prohibition  and  deplore  its  enacttnent 
as  a  measure,  not  of  temperance,  but  of  intemperance. 

Tliat  a  child's  or  a  man's  morals  are  not  enhanced  by 
legislation  which  tells  him  what  he  shall  NOT  take  into  his 
stomach ;  and  more  especially  if  the  forbidden  food  or  drink 
is  that  which  he  considers  he  has  a  right  to  consume.  Laws 
of  this  kind  arouse  bitterness  and  antagonism  because  they 
trespass  upon  that  which  every  man  considers  his  individual 
and  personal  right  and  liberty. 

That  murder  is  a  crime;  so  is  arson.  Both  are  universally 
recognized  as  such  by  all  peoples.  That  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  prohibition  law  is  the  fact  that  it  attempts  to 
make  the  simple  and  innocent  act  of  taking  a  drink  of  wine 
or  beer — a  crime.  No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  so 
considered  it, 

That  there  should  be  no  confusion  between  laws  stopping 
and  forbidding  the  use  of  drugs  and  similar  laws  which  the 
prohibitionist  attempts  to  place  around  beverages  containing 
alcohol.  The  use  of  drugs  is  almost  fatally  detrimental  mor- 
ally, physically  and  mentally  to  EVERY  PERSON.  No  one 
escapes.  Tliis  condition  is  not  true  of  alcoholic  beverages  as 
the  prohibitionist  asserts.  If  it  were,  the  United  States  would 
be  the  home  of  a  race  of  imbeciles,  degenerates,  moral  per- 
verts and  weaklings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  prohibition  when  applied  to  the  use  of 
malted  and  fermented  liquors  naturally  drives  the  weaker 
class  to  drug  using. 

That  the  nations  that  have  stood  for  progress  in  the  past 
and  the  greatest  progressive  nations  on  earth  today  are  so- 
called  "drinking"  nations.  Not  because  they  drink,  but  be- 
cause of  the  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought,  speech 
and  action  which  prevail.    Our  own  constitution  guarantees 
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us  these  things,  but  the  prohibitionist  usurps  the  constitutn  n 
and  attempts  to  take  them  away. 

That  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  who 
use  alcoholic  beverages  moderately  without  injury  to  them- 
selves or  others.  Count  such  men  and  women  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. Do  they  not  compare  in  character  and  integrity  very 
favorably  with  the  total  abstainers?  There  are  thousands  of 
them  in  California.  These  men  do  not  need  prohibition.  They 
resent  vigorously  the  insinuation  that  they  do,  for  most  of 
them  have  good  homes,  loving  wives  and  splendid  children. 

That  if  the  prohibitionist,  for  love  of  his  fellow  man  can 
destroy  TWO  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLL.^RS  of  invested 
capital,  throw  thousands  of  men  and  women  out  of  employ- 
ment and  disrupt  conditions  generally  throughout  the  State 
— if,  in  the  name  and  for  love  of  his  fellow  man,  he  can  do 
this,  then  there  is  no  business  of  any  kind  in  California  that  is 
safe  from  the  advocates  of  such  a  revolutionary  and  destruc 
tive  propaganda. 

That  any  law  that  strikes  at  the  harmless  and  innocent 
pleasures  of  individuals  is  a  blow  directed  against  person.i 
rights  and  liberties.  Everyone  deplores  the  fact  that  a  few 
men  get  drunk.  But  for  every  one  who  abuses  liquor  then 
are  10,000  who  do  not.  The  use  of  liquor  to  these  is  a  pleas- 
ure. Prohibition  is  directed  against  these  thousands.  Pro- 
hibition invades  their  rights  and  arouses  the  resentment  and 
antagonism  which  has  made  prohibition  an  utter  failure  wher 
ever  tried. 

That  at  no  time  and  at  no  place  in  all  its  seventy  years  o> 
history  has  prohibition  accomplished  a  single  one  of  its  avowed 
objects.  Nowhere  has  consumption  been  decreased  ;  nowhere 
has  it  decreased  intemperance;  nowhere  has  it  proved  any- 
thing but  an  intemperance  measure,  violently  opposed,  bitterly 
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foufilit.  Tlic  one  and  only  rcconiincndntion  upon  which  pro- 
hibition stands,  after  three  score  jcars'  trial  in  this  country, 
is  written  in  the  word  FAILURIv 

That  Kansas  with  a  population  of  1,690,949,  has  more  drunk- 
enness than  Germany  with  a  population  of  64,000,000.  Maine, 
with  a  population  of  only  742,371,  has  more  drunkenness  than 
France,  with  a  population  of  39,000,000.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
believe  the  prohibitionist  that  alcoholic  beverages  are  respon- 
sible for  all  crimes  and  make  a  race  of  imbeciles,  degenerates 
and  weaklings  consider  for  a  moment  the  map  of  Europe. 
There  the  greatest  beer  drinking  nation  and  the  greatest  wine 
drinking  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  engaged  in  the 
greatest  tragedy  and  the  most  titanic  struggle  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Is  there  anything  in  those  blood  soaked  battle- 
fields to  indicate  that  either  nation  is  lacking  one  whit  in 
mental  or  physical  vigor  and  endurance?  In  Kansas  and 
Maine,  prohibition  rules.  In  Germany  and  France  the  people 
regulate  their  own  conduct.  .\nd  today  Germany  is  sending 
nearly  half  tlie  output  of  her  breweries  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches.    France  is  doing  likewise  with  her  wines. 

PROHIBITION  AND  CRIME 

One  of  the  statements  most  frequently  made  by  prohibition- 
ists is  that  prohibition  greatly  reduces  the  amount  of  crime 
in  any  city  or  state  where  it  is  adopted.  They  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  proving  this  assertion  for  the  most 
reliable  crime  statistics  show  that  crime  is  more  rampant 
in  prohibition  cities  than  in  tho.se  which  live  under  license 
and  regulation. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  one  of  the 
leading  statisticians  of  the  country,  compiled  a  very  interest- 
ing table  which  was  published  in  the  Spectator  of  De- 
cember 23,  1915.    This  table  shows  the  number  of  homicides 
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ill  each  one  of  thirty  large  American  cities  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  from  1904  to  1913  inclusive.  This  table  shows  that 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  prohibition  city  in  a  prohibition  state, 
lias  the  unhappy  distinction  of  the  greatest  homicide  record  in 
the  United  States,  there  being  there  each  year,  an  average  of 
sixty-three  murders  for  the  100,000  population.  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  which  has  been  without  saloons  for  a  score 
of  years,  holds  second  place,  with  a  record  averaging  thirty- 
three  murders  per  100,000  population  each  year.  Third  place 
goes  to  Savannah,  and  fourth  place  to  Atlanta,  both  in  the 
prohibition  state  of  Georgia. 

Here  we  have  four  prohibition  cities  holding  the  crime 
record  for  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  these  cities 
contain  a  large  negro  population,  but  New  Orleans  has  also 
a  large  negro  population  and  a  homicide  record  less  than  half 
that  of  Memphis. 

Contrast  for  a  iiionicnt  the  murder  record  of  these  prohibi- 
tion cities  with  some  of  the  large  license  cities,  such  as  New 
York,  with  six  murders,  San  Francisco  with  eleven,  Chicago 
with  nine,  or  Milwaukee  (made  famous  by  her  breweries) 
with  less  than  three  homicides  per  100,000  of  population. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  pieces  of  evidence  which  go  to 
disprove  the  assertions  of  the  prohibitionists.  The  records 
kept  at  a  number  of  the  large  penitentiaries  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  sent  there  for  crimes  directly  or  indirectly 
traceable  to  the  abuse  of  liquor  is  very  small ;  for  instance,  out 
of  109  convicts  sent  to  the  Nebraska  penitentiary  in  1909,  only 
eight  had  committed  crimes  in  consequence  of  the  misuse  of 
liquor 

THE   TENDENCY    OF  PROHIBITION 

It  must  be  understood  that  prohibitionists  are  not  content 
to  stop  with  their  attempt  to  eliminate  and  destroy  the  liquor 
traffic.    The  history  of  the  prohibition  movement  shows  that 
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in  every  state  where  it  lias  gained  the  ascendency,  th«  pro- 
hibition of  liquor  has  been  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
other  restrictive  laws— laws  which  seek  to  regulate  the  most 
minute  details  of  one's  private  life.  Prohibition  states  have 
enacted  legislation  regulating  the  length  of  bed  sheets  in  ho- 
tels, and  have  also  passed  laws  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  use 
cracked  chinaware  in  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  has  been  attempted 
in  many  prohibition  states  and  regulations  against  smoking 
have  been  successfully  put  on  the  statute  books. 

Full  of  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical  spirit  which  prompted 
prohibition  in  Kansas,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  that 
state  has  barred  from  public  employment  all  users  of  cigar- 
ettes, as  well  as  all  persons  who  drink  anything  alcoholic. 

It  would  be  only  a  step  farther  to  put  a  ban  likewise  on 
all  smokers  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  so  even  a  Hiram  W. 
Johnson  or  a  U.  S.  Grant  would  not  be  deemed  good  enougli 
to  hold  a  clerkship  in  Topcka. 

There  were  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
new  bills  introduced  in  the  Kansas  legislature  in  1915,  a  large 
number  of  which  were  of  a  prohibitory  nature.  Senator  Davis 
introduced  sixty-eight  bills,  among  them  being  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting women  using  face  powder,  false  hair  or  any  other 
thing  for  personal  adornment.  Representative  S.  McGinnis 
from  Green  County  introduced  into  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  a  bill  similar  in  nature  to  that  proposed  by  Senator 
Davis.  Representative  McGinnis,  however,  went  a  step  far- 
ther in  his  bill  which  prohibited  the  use  by  women  of  face 
powder,  false  hair  and  bleaching  materials  for  the  hair  and 
also  included  the  use  of  perfume.  This  bill  also  provides  that 
women  shall  be  prohibited  from  having  their  ears  pierced  or 
wearing  ear-rings  at  parties  or  any  public  place. 
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The  prohibition  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  recently  adoptctl 
an  ordinance  forbidding  the  sale  of  peanuts  in  theatres. 

It  remained  for  one  prohibition  state  to  descend  to  tlic 
ridiculous  in  this  kind  of  legislation  by  proposing  to  make  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  a  business  man  to  dictate  to  his  stenographer 
with  his  feet  on  the  desk;  while  another  sought  to  debar 
the  use  of  pictures  on  the  labels  of  face  lotions  and  other 
toilet  preparations,  unless  the  picture  was  that  of  a  woman 
more  than  forty  years  old!  In  KANSAS,  the  example  (  t 
prohibition  success  so  frequently  brought  to  our  attention,  there 
are  so  many  of  these  laws  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  stranger 
to  remain  in  the  state  a  day  without  violating  one  or  mov 
of  them. 

The  growth  of  this  crop  of  regulatory  laws  is  indicated  liy 
the  fact  that  of  the  125,000  people  arrested  in  Chicago  in  i 
recent  year  more  than  half  of  them  were  arrested  for  allege.'. 
crimes  which  were  not  on  the  statute  books  in  1884.'  In  othei 
words  more  than  half  of  the  people  who  were  arrested  in  th.'.t 
year  were  felons  only  because  of  the  great  mass  of  foolisl. 
laws  with  which  misguided  reformers  have  tried  to  carry  out 
their  petty  ideas. 

The  managers  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  have  always  been 
closely  identified  with  these  movements  to  still  further  re 
strict  the  personal  liberty  of  American  citizens.  Some  ide.i 
of  the  length  to  which  they  are  prepared  to  go  is  indicated 
in  the  following  letter  which  was  recently  written  by  Mr.  Her- 
man Trent,  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Anti-Saloon 
League,  to  the  New  York  Sun: 

"I  will  say  I  regard  the  anti-saloon  crusade  as  merely  the 
beginning  of  a  much  larger  movement — a  movement  that  will 
have  as  its  watchword  'Efficiency  in  Government.' 

"If  I  had  my  way  I  would  not  only  close  up  the  saloons  and 
the  race-tracks;  I  would  close  all  tobacco  shops,  confection- 
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cry  stores,  delicatessen  slio,,s  ,nul  otlier  places  wiicrc  gas- 
tronomic .icviltries  arc  pnrveyed-all  theatres  and  bathing 
beaches. 

"I  would  forbid  the  selling  of  gambling  devices  such  as 
playnig  cards,  dice,  checkers  and  chess  sets.  I  would  forbid 
the  holding  of  socialistic,  anarchistic  and  atheistic  meetings 
I  would  abolish  the  sale  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  I  would 
t.irbid  tlie  making  or  sale  of  pastry,  pic,  cake  and  such  like 
trash." 

Mr.  Trent's  program  will  probably  lind  few  supporters  now 
yet  It  IS  mipossible  to  prophesy  how  far  this  invasion  of  per- 
sonal rights  may  go.  In  the  days  of  George  Washington  and 
1  liomas  Jefferson,  the  idea  of  prohibition,  as  it  is  advocated 
now  m  California,  would  have  been  so  strange  to  those  states- 
men that  they  doubtless  would  have  denounced  it  as  propa- 
ganda which  could  never  possibly  find  any  advocates  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  Yet,  year  by  year,  we  have  seen  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  by  means  of  its  highly  organized  political  machine,  its 
emotional  appeals  and  its  diversions  of  the  machinerv  of  the 
church  from  its  proper  channel,  throw  one  state  after  another 
under  prohibition— not  only  of  liquor,  but  also  of  many  other 
things  which  the  managers  of  the  Anti-Snloon  League  believe 
should  bo  regulated  and  abolished, 

PROHIBITION    NOT  TEMPERANCE 

The  most  effective  arguments  against  the  result  of  pro- 
hibition as  a  temperance  movement  are  to  be  found  in  the 
statistics  of  the  Commission  of  Internal  Revenue,  showing 
the  consumption  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  for  various 
year.s.  The  prohibition  movement  has  gained  ground  and  re- 
ceded; has  at  times  extended  over  a  large  number  of  states, 
and  has  at  other  times  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  number  of 
states.  It  is  very  surprising,  in  view  of  the  arguments  of  the 
prohibitionists  that  theirs  is  an  effective  temperance  measure; 
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that  all  the  while,  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  their  movement, 
its  successes  and  its  defeats,  the  consumption  of  beer,  wine 
and  whisky  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  apparently  affected 
no  more  by  the  prohibition  movement  than  it  is  by  the  single 
tax  movement  or  the  Chinese  revolutions. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States.  On  one  side  we  give  the  year  for  which  the 
statistics  are  taken,  and  opposite  is  given  the  total  consumption 
per  capita  of  beer,  wine  and  whisky : 

Consumption 

Period  in  gallons. 

1850   5-08 

1860   6.43 

1870   7.70 

1871-1880   8/9 

1881-1890   3,21 

1891-1895   7.  2 

1896   7.12 

1897  16.50 

1898  17£ 

1899   6.82 

1900   7.76 

1901  17-65 

1902  1914 

S::::=::=::  19.85 

1906  21.55 

1907  22.79 

1908  22.22 

1909  21.06 

1910   22.19 

9  1  22.79 

1912  21.98 

\gi3  22.68 

1Q14   22.50 

i9i5::::::::::i::::::::::::::::::::::::"::  1990 

The  above  table  shows  a  steady  increase  with  a  few  slight 
deviations,  which  are  easilv  accounted  for  by  the  financial  con- 
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'litions  of  llif  tiiiic.    Thus  the  period  of  the  Spaiiisli-Amcrican 
.ir  was  marked  by  a  decrease  in  consumption  and  there  was 
similar  decrease  following  the  panic  of  1907.    With  the  out- 
iicak  of  the  European  war  and  the  consequent  unemployment 
in  this  country  there  was  a  decrease  as  indicated  by  the  figures 
r  1915.    But  with  returning  prosperity  the  figures  increased 
u.iin  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine,  1916. 

These  statistics  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  intemperance 
is  increasing,  for  an  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  a  major 
part  of  the  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  growing  tendency 
to^  drink  beer  and  light  wines  instead  of  the  more  ardent 
spirits,  which  are  smaller  in  volume. 

This  movement  toward  the  consumption  of  the  lighter  drinks 
is  retarded  principally  by  prohibition  legislation,  which  always 
produces  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  It  is  extremely  easy  to 
carry  whisky  into  prohibition  countries  and  extremely  difficult 
to  carry  in  the  bulkier  beers  and  wines.  Thus  prohibition  in 
commimitics  everywhere  has  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
consumption  of  beer  and  wine  and  of  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  wln'sky,  while  the  per  capita  consumption  (as  demon- 
strated by  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table)  has  gone  un- 
atTectcd  by  the  noisy  but  ineffective  propaganda. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  boasts  that  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  is  living  in  prohibition  territory,  yet  the 
per  capita  consumption  has  steadily  increased,  leaving  one  of 
two  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  namely : 

Either  the  people  living  outside  of  prohibition  territory  have 
consumed  more  than  four  times  the  per  capita  average  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  consumption  has  gone  ahead  and 
mcreascd  in  prohibition  territory  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as 
elsewhere. 
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INCREASE  IN  WHISKY  SALES 

The  following  Associated  Press  dispatch  shows  the  ruil 
effects  of  the  prohibition  movement : 

WASHINGTON,  May  13.— Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
prohibition  laws  have  become  effective  in  seven  states  siini 
July  1.  1915,  approximately  7,51)0.000  gallons  more  whisky  h.i- 
been  used  in  the  United  States  so  far  during  this  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30th,  than  ever  before.  Returns  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  approximate  the  total  increase  for  the  year 
at  10.000.000  gallons. 

During  the  same  period  the  use  of  beer  has  fallen  more  than 
1.500,000  barrels,  or  4S.Oa),000  gallons  from  last  year's  figures. 
The  total  use  of  beer  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  about  60.000.000  k-s  than  it  was  in  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

PROHIBITION  AND  PROSPERITY 

According  to  the  1915  report  of  the  United  States  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  average  savings  of  each  depositor 
in  the  savings  banks  was  $444.  In  the  following  table  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  average  savings  of  depositors  in 
eight  states  which  have  been  prohibition  for  a  number  of  years 
and  eight  states  which  have  been  under  license  and  regulation  : 

Prohibition.  License  and  Regulation. 

Kansas   $211.00  California   $4751)0 

Maine   408.00  New  Hampshire    472  I'D 

West  Virginia   181.00  Rhode  Island    556.(»J 

North  Carolina   183.00  New  York   554.00 

Georgia    254.00  Nevada    723  <  0 

Mississippi    218.00  Michigan    3.390  ) 

Tennessee    196.00  Maryland   3-fl  '  ' 

North  Dakota    140.00  Montana    3(1  ' 
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'I'lic  nvcragc  for  tiic  eight  dry  states  is  $224,  and  for  the 
fight  wet  states  $482.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  sav- 
ings depositor  in  California  lias  more  than  twice  the  amount 
to  his  credit  than  has  the  depositor  in  either  Kansas,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  or  North 
Dakota,  all  of  which  are  prohibition  states. 

.According  to  the  .same  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  there  are  11,285.755  depositors  in  the  savings  banks 
of  the  United  States,  being  an  average  for  the  entire  country 
of  112  per  thousand  of  population.  In  the  following  table  is 
shown  the  population  and  number  of  depositors  in  eight  dry 
states  and  eight  wet  states.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Callfoniin 
has  414  depositors  for  every  thousand  population,  while  pro- 
hibitidn  Knnsas  has  only  12: 

Deposi- 

Popula-  Deposi-  tors 

Prohibition.  tion.  tors.  Per  1000. 

K'l'isas    1,690,000  21,671  12 

^■•""c    742,000         238,586  321 

West  Virginia    1,221,000  27,608  22 

North  Carolina   577,000  52.697  91 

C'-'-^orgia    2.609,000  43.331  16 

Mississippi    1,797.000  10,244  5 

Teimessee    2.184,000  78.000  35 

North  Dakota   577.000  6,500  11 

Total    11.397.000  478,637 

Depositors 

License  and  Regulation.    Population.     Depositors.  Per  1000 

California    2,377.000  984.105  414 

New  Hampshire    4.m000  219.535  508 

Rhode  Island    542.0ai  149,804  V6 

New  York    9.113.000  3,199.307  351 

Montana    376.0(X)  9,548  25 

Nevada    81.000  1,954  24 

Michigan    2,810.000  550,000  199 

Maryland    1,295.000  286,351  221 

Total    17,024,000  5,400,604 
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The  average  for  the  eight  prohibition  states  is  42  depositors 
to  the  1000  population  and  for  the  eight  licensed  states  317  to 
the  1000  population.  California,  it  will  be  noted,  is  not  only 
30  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  eight  licensed  states,  but  is 
nine  hundred  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the  eight  dry 
states. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  LONGEVITY 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Census  on  Mortality  Statistics  for  1912,  the  total  number  of 
death  in  1912  for  the  registration  area  was  828,251,  a  decrease 
of  1033  since  1911,  and  1911  shows  a  lower  rate  than  any  pre- 
vious year  on  record.  The  United  States  in  1911  had  a  deathj 
rate  of  14.2  per  cent  per  1000  population.  This  rate  is  lower 
than  that  of  Austria,  Ireland,  England,  France,  the  German 
Empire,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan  or  Spain.  Our  death  rate  as  a 
nation  is  lower  than  any  other  nation  of  equal  importance  as  a 
world  power.  In  fact,  it  is  the  lowest  of  any  country  for 
which  reliable  statistics  are  available. 

Now,  if  the  death  rate  in  the  United  States  is  decreasing  and 
the  consumption  of  liquor  is  increasing,  what  is  the  connection? 
If  any,  it  is  that  the  temperate  and  general  use  of  wine,  beer 
and  whisky  has  in  no  way  increased  the  death  rate.  This  is 
the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  from  the  only  authori- 
tative statistical  record  we  have — the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "wet" 
states  and  cities  in  practically  all  cases  have  a  lesser  death 
rate  than  the  localities  living  under  prohibition  laws. 

These  official  figures  of  the  government  plainly  show,  first 
that  the  number  of  deaths  from  alcoholism  never  reached  in 
the  United  States  the  number  of  5,000  and  that  Mr.  Richard 
P.  Hobson's  figures  of  700,000  deaths  per  year  from  alcohol- 
ism, which  he  stated  to  be  the  truth  in  his  address  before 
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the  House  of  Representatives  in  support  of  his  so-called  "Na- 
tional Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States"  are  monstrously  exaggerated  and  to  be  without 
all  reason  or  justification  so  far  as  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
concerned.  These  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Hobson  together 
with  those  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Sunday,  who  quotes  600,000, 
are  all  false. 

According  to  this  same  government  bulletin   (page  133) 
the  death  rate  from  alcoholism  per  100,000  population  was : 
In  the  cities  of  dry  Maine,  8.9; 
In  the  cities  of  wet  Kentucky,  only  3.2; 
In  the  wet  cities  of  Missouri,  only  3.5. 

The  death  rate  from  alcoholism  in  prohibition  Maine  ex- 
ceeded, therefore,  more  than  twice  the  death  rate  from  the 
same  cause  in  the  cities  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  The  asser- 
tion that  prohibition  diminishes  the  death  rate  from  alcoholism 
is  overwhelmingly  contradicted  by  these  official  statistics  of 
the  Federal  government. 

When  we  consider  these  figures  alongside  of  the  fact  that 
90,000  people  die  in  this  country  annually  from  cancer,  a  great 
many  thousands  more  from  tuberculosis  and  that  between 
1901  and  1906  76,000  people  were  killed  and  79,000  injured 
by  the  railroads  in  tliis  country  (Statistical  Abstracts  of  the 
United  States  for  1910,  page  284)  and  the  further  fact  that 
there  were  64,570  men,  women  and  children  killed  and  in- 
jured in  automobile  accidents  in  this  country  last  year,  they 
make  the  casualties  attributed  to  the  "Demon  Rum"  rather 
small  and  insignificant. 

PROHIBITION   AND   CHURCH  MEMBERS 

Tlio  managers  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  churches  in  their  political  cam- 
paigns that  it  is  doubtless  surprising  to  many  to  learn  that  tlic 
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percentage  of  church  members  in  prohibition  states  is  smaller 
than  that  in  license  states.  The  following  table  is  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  shows  a  percentage 
of  church  members  in  three  prohibition  states  and  three  license 
states  : 


Prohibition  States. 

Per  Cent. 

Kansas   28.4 

Maine   29.8 

West  Virginia   28.0 


License  States. 

Per  Cent. 

California   31.1 

^Massachusetts   51.3 

Rhode  Island   54.0 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  church  member- 
ships in  California  (while  lower  than  that  of  the  New  Eng- 
land license  states),  is  higher  than  that  of  prohibition  Kansas, 
Maine  and  West  Virginia.  Other  license  states  which  outrank 
the  prohibition  states  in  church  memberships  are  Illinois. 
38.3%;  Ohio,  39.3%;  Wisconsin,  44.3%;  Louisiana,  50.67c. 

Cannot  this  falling  oflf  in  memberships  in  prohibition  states 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  political  propaganda  (such  as 
prohibition)  is  not,  or  should  not  be  a  part  of  church  work, 
and  when  pastors  depart  from  their  proper  sphere  they 
loiver  the  di^nit^r  of  the  church  and  alienate  the  loyalty  of 
their  parishioners F 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 

The  following  arc  just  two  states  taken  from  pages  102-103, 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  other  "wet"  or 

"dry"  states  will  compare  about  the  same. 

Total  Per 

Expenditure.  Capita. 

California  "wef   $23,978,621  $1,026 

Kansas  "dry"    11,158.256  659 
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BUILDING    AND    LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


riic  following  comparison  of  Iniikiing  and  loan  associations 
N  seven  prohibition  and  seven  license  states  is  made  from 
ligurcs  contained  in  tlie  Lliiited  Slates  Statistical  Abstract  for 
1013,  page  552,  Table  No.  309: 

Assets  in 
Number  of  Millions  of 
l^rv-  Association.  Dollars. 

Kansas    55  14 

Maine   37  4 

North  Carolina   119  9 

North  Dakota   9  2 

Oklahoma    29  1 

Tennessee    13  2 

West  Virginia   45  5 

307  37 

Wet 

California                                                       91  24 

Illinois                                                       592  74 

New  Jersey                                               599  106 

New  York                                                 237  59 

Oliio                                                         649  205 

Pennsylvania   1629  213 

IiKli-'ina                                                      357  51 

4154  732 

THE  PROHIBITION  VOTE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

I  he  vote  at  the  prohibition  election  in  California  on  No- 
\  ember  3,  1914,  was  as  folhnvs  : 
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First  CongreMional  District 

(Hon.  VVm.  Kent) 

County                      Yes  No  Total 

Marin                              2,132  5,960  8,092 

Sonoma                           5,782  12,469  18,251 

Lake                                 930  1,445  2,375 

Colusa                              1,599  1,819  3,418 

Sutter                              1,358  1,622  2,980 

Yuba                             1,440  2,381  3,821 

Butte  —  5.627  5,928  11,555 

Glenn                              1,623  1,747  3,370 

Mendocino                       2,871  .  4,244  7,115 

Humboldt                        4,865  5,658  10,523 

Del  Norte                          548  459  1,007 

Totals                    28,775  43.732  72,507 

Net  wet  majority,  14,960. 


Wet  Dry 

Majority  Majority 
3,828 
6,687 
515 

220   

264   

941   

301   

124   

1.373   

793   

  89 

15.046  89 


Second  Congressional  District 

(Hon.  John  E.  Raker) 


County  Yes 

Siskiyou    2.593 

Modoc     1,033 

Trinity    511 

Shasta    2,441 

Tehama    2,507 

Lassen   „  1.294 

Plumas    763 

Sierra   500 

Nevada   _..  1,935 

Placer   „  2,546 

El   Dorado   _..  1,022 

Amador    973 

Calaveras   1,436 

Alpine    8 

Tuolumne    1,299 

Mariposa    498 

Totals  _  21,359 

Net  wet  majority.  7,065. 


No 

Total 

3,396 

5,989 

989 

2,022 

821 

1,332 

3,084 

5,525 

2,266 

4,773 

1,003 

2.297 

1,046 

1,809 

617 

1.117 

2,963 

4.898 

3,612 

6,158 

1,842 

2,864 

2,176 

3,149 

1,720 

3,156 

66 

74 

1,988 

3,287 

835 

1,333 

28,424 

49,783 

Wet  Dry 

Majority  Majority 

803   

  44 


310 
643 


283 
117 
1,028 
1.066 

820 
1,203 

284 
58 

689 

337 

7.641 


241 
291 


576 
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Third  Congretiional  District 


(Hon.  C.  F.  Curry) 

Wet  Dry 

County                      Ye?  No           Total  Majority  Majority 

Contra  Costa                   4,152  7,889         12.041  3,737   

Solano                             3,357  6,375          9,732  3,018   

Napa                               2,043  5,324          7,367  3,281   

Yolo                                2,441  3,198          5,639  757   

Sacramento                      7,936  19,633        27,569  11,697   

San  Joaquin                    7,607  11,397         19,004  3,790   


Totals   27,536        53,816        81,352  26,280 


Fourth  Congretiional  Diitrict 

(Hon.   lulius  Kalin) 

Wet  Dry 

I  uunty  Yes  No  Total  Majority  Majority 
.San  Francisco    9,856        49,962        59,818  40,106   

Fifth  Congressional  District 

(Hon.  John  I.  Nolan) 

Wet  Dry 

County  Yes  No  Total  Majority  Majority 
San  Francisco    11,822        55,309        67,131  43,487  


Sixth  Congressional  District 

(Hon.  J.  A.  Elston) 

Wet  Dry 

County  Yes  No  Total  Majority  Majority 
.\lanie<la   29,068        54,043        83,111  24,975   


Seventh  Congressional  District 

(Hon.  Denver  S.  Church) 

Wet  Dry 

County                      Yes             No           Total  Majority  Majority 

Stanislaus    6,10J         5,206        11,309    897 

Merced                          2,587         2,756         5,343  169   

Madera                            1,445          1,797          3,242  352 

Fresno                          12,056        13,946        26,002  1,890   

Kings    2.668  2,612  5,280    56 

Tulare    7,920         6,497        14,417    1,423 

Kern                              6,785         7,586        14,371  801   -.. 

Totals                     39,564        40,400        79,964  3,212  2,37* 

Met  wet  majority,  836. 
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Eighth  Congressional  District 

(Hon.  Evcris  A.  Hayes) 

County                        Ye«  No  Total 

San  Mateo                      2.357  6,672  9,029 

Santa  Clara                   12,661  16,004  28,665 

Santa  Cruz                      4,217  4,677  8.894 

San  Dcnito                      1,184  1,671  2,855 

Monterey                         3,367  4,132  7,499 

San  Luis  Obispo            2,723  3,640  6,363 

Santa    Barbara                4,065  5,245  9,310 

Ventura                           3,311  3.095  6,406 

Totals                    33.885  45.136  79,021 

Net  wet  majority,  11.251. 


Ninth  Congressional  District 

(lion.  CI1.-1S.  II.  Kanilall) 


County 
Los  Angeles 


Yes 
53,604 


No 
.18,773 


Total 

92,377 


Wet  Dry 
Majority  Majoriiv 

4,315   

3,343   

460 

487 

765 

917   

1,180  .   

  21f. 

11.467  216 


Wet  Dry 
Majority  Majorily 

  14.S.11 


Tenth  Congressional  District 

(Hon.  William  I).  Stevens) 

r-  Wet  Dry 

bounty  \es  No  Total      Majority  Majority 

I.^s  Angeles    50,041        72,475       122,517  22,435 


Eleventh  Congressional  District 

(Hon.  Wni.  Kcltncr) 


County 

Yes 

No 

Total 

10,446 

6,365 

16,811 

San  Diego   

14,857 

19,140 

33,997 

Imperial    

4,296 

1,973 

6,269 

Riverside   

7,782 

4,682 

12,464 

.San   Bernardino  .. 

11,380 

9,443 

20,823 

1,119 

900 

2,019 

Mono   

146 

207 

353 

Totals  

50,026 

42  710 

92,736 

Xct  dry  majority 

,  7,316. 

Wet  Dry 
Majority  Majority 

  ■I.O'-'l 


3,100 
1,937 
219 
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Recapitulation 


Yes 

 355.536 


No 
524,781 


Total 
880,.1I7 


liMAL  WKT  M  AJORIIIES  (45  Counties) 
TOTAL  DKY  MAJOUITIKS  (13  fountit-si 


199,243 
29,998 


NKT  WKT  MAJOKITV   169,243 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  VOTED  ON? 

Two  anicndmcnts  will  lie  votcil  on  at  the  election  of  No- 
vember 7,  1916.  The  first  of  these  amendments,  which  will 
he  the  first  on  the  ballot,  provides  for  absolute  prohibition, 
to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1920. 

If  this  amcndnKiit  is  adopted  no  wine,  beer  or  spirituous 
liquors  of  any  kind  can  be  manufactured,  kept,  .sold  in  or  be 
introduced  into  or  be  received  within  the  State  of  California, 
excepting  only  for  medicinal,  sacramental,  scientific  or  me- 
clianical  purposes  only  under  sucli  restrictions  as  may  be  pro- 
vided l)y  law. 

Every  brewery,  winery,  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  store 
will  lie  closed. 

.All  liquors  on  haiiil  in  llic  State  would  have  to  be  destroyed 
or  shipped  out  of  the  State. 

.\ny  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  amendment 
would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1000.00), 
a  year's  imprisonment  in  jail,  or  both. 

The  second  amendment  (which  will  be  second  on  tlie  bal- 
lot) is  but  little  less  drastic  than  the  first,  though  it  is  offered 
as  a  measure  aimed  solely  at  the  saloon.  The  summary  of 
the  second  amendment  as  it  will  appear  on  the  November. 
1916.  ballot  is  as  follows : 
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Initiative  Amendment  adding  Article  XXIV-A  to  Co: 
tution.    Defines  alcoholic  liquor;  after  January  1,  1918,  ; 
hibits  its  possession,  gift  or  sale  in  saloon,  dramshop,  '1 
store,   hotel,   restaurant,   club,  danc^: 
hall  or  other  place  of  public  resort ; 
prohibits  sale,  accepting  or  soliciting 
orders  anywhere,  except  in  pharmacies 
for  certain  purposes  and  by  manufac- 
turers on  premises  where  manufac- 
tured, under  delivery  and  quantity  re- 
strictions.   Owner  or  manager  of  all 
such  places  to  prevent  drinking  there- 
in.   Restricts  transportation.  Pa>men! 
internal  revenue  tax  prima  facie  evi- 
dence  of  violation.     Prescribes  and 
authorizes  penalties.    Neither  repeals 
nor  limits  state  or  local  prohibition,  or  Article  XXIV  of  r 
stitution. 

Text  of  the  Amendment 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follov. 

A  new  article  is  hereby  added  to  the  Constitution  of  • 
State  of  California,  to  be  known  and  numbered  as  Arti  ^ 
XXIV-A,  in  the  following  words : 

Article  XXrV-A 

Section  1.  After  Januar;  1,  1918,  no  alcoholic  liquor  thall  be  Vr;  v 
given  away  or  sold  in  any  saloon,  dramshop,  dive,  ttore,  hotel,  testis' 
ant,  cafe,  club,  dance  hall  or  other  place  of  public  resort,  except  in  a 
pharmacy  or  on  the  premises  where  such  liquor  is  manufactured:  nor 
shall  any  such  liquor  be  sold  or  given  away  on  or  in  any  street,  alley, 
park  or  public  place. 

Sec.  2.  After  January  1,  1918,  no  person,  firm,  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation, which  owns  or  manages  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
previous  section  or  any  other  place  of  public  rcort,  shall  permit  the 
drinking  of  any  alcoholic  liquor  therein.  This  section  applies  to  phar- 
macies and  premises  where  liquor  is  manufactured,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  places  mentioned  in  said  previous  section. 


Yes 

No 

X 
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Sec.  3.  After  January  1,  1918,  no  person,  firm,  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation shall  sell  any  alcoholic  liquor  or  fhall  solicit  or  accept  an  order 
for  any  such  liquor,  anywhere  in  the  State  of  California,  except  in  a 
pharmacy  or  on  the  premises  where  such  liquors  are  manufactured. 

Sec.  4.  After  January  1,  191S,  no  alcoholic  liquor  shall  be  sold  or 
given  away  at  any  pharmacy  except  for  medicinal,  sacramental,  scientific 
or  mechanical  purposes,  under  such  restrictions  as  arc  now  or  shall 
hereafter  be  provided  by  law;  and  no  such  liquor  shall  be  given  away 
or  sold  by  manufacturers  in  any  quantity  less  than  two  gallons,  and 
said  manufacturers  shall  not  deliver  any  such  liquor  except  as  follows: 

(a)  To  common  carriers  for  shipment  to  the  purchaser; 

(b)  To  piiarmacists  at  their  pharmacies; 

(c)  To  the  permanent  residence  of  purchasers. 

Sec.  5.  After  January  1,  1918,  no  alcoholic  liquor  shall  be  trans- 
ported into  or  within  the  State  of  California  in  any  quantity  less  than 
two  gallons,  except  when  obtained  at  a  pharmacy  as  provided  in  Section 
4  hereof;  and  after  said  date  no  such  liquor  shall  be  received  or  ac- 
cepted within  the  State  of  California  from  any  common  carrier  in  any 
quantity  less  than  two  gallons. 

Sec.  6.  The  term  "alcoholic  liquor,"  as  used  in  this  article,  shall 
include  spirituous,  vinous  and  malt  liquors  and  any  other  liquor  or 
mixture  of  liquors  which  contains  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
by  volume  of  alcohol,  and  which  is  not  so  mixed  with  other  drugs  as 
to  prevent  its  use  as  a  beverage. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person,  whether  acting  as  principal,  agent,  employee  or 
otherwise,  violating  any  provision  of  this  article,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  ($1000.00),  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment;  but  any  person  found  guilty  of  violatinR  any 
provision  of  this  article  by  conviction  for  an  offense  committed  after  a 
previous  conviction  under  this  article,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($20>0.00)  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  ($2500.00),  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year.  All  alcoholic 
liquors  kept  in  violation  of  this  article  shall,  upon  conviction  of  the 
owner  or  manager  of  the  place  where  such  liquors  are  kept,  be  de- 
stroyed.   Additional  penalties  may  be  imposed  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  The  payment  of  the  internal  revenue  special  tax,  required 
of  liquor  dealers  by  the  United  States,  by  any  person  or  persons,  other 
than  registered  pharmacists  and  manufacturers  of  alcoholic  liquors,  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  person  or  persons  are  keeping  and 
felling  alcoholic  liquors  in  violation  of  this  article,  and  in  any  prose- 
cution  under  this  article  a  certificate   from  the  collector  of  interna! 
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revenue,  or  from  any  of  hU  deputies  or  agents,  sho.mg  that  sue' 
snail  be  s„ffic,e„,  evidence  of  the  payment  of  such  tax 

Hut^K  !        ^  -construed  as  probibitin. 

d.str,but.on  or  use  of  wine  a.  the  sacramental  service  of  any  rel. 
organization.  " 

Sec.  10.    This  article  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal  anv 
vision  of  any  law  or  ordinance  now  in  force  prohibi.Lg^e  ma 
Uire.  sale,  giving  away  or  delivery  of  any  alcoholic  liquor  nor 
be  construed  as  limiting  the  power  of  the  State,  or  of  any  munid, 
or  ot  er  political  ,„bdivision  of  the  State,  immediately  "'  . 
manufac  ure   importation,  transportation,  sale  or  service  of  .„ch  |i 
nor  shall       be  construed  as  in  conflict  with  another  amendment 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  which  adds  ther^o  a  new 

a^  =!    r,     1  ^  '"'f^l^cing  into,  the  State  of  Californ, . 

an>  alcoholic  liquor  after  January  1.  1920.  with  certain  exception 
said  amendment  is  adopted  at  the  same  time  as  this  is  ado"^   iTu  ,,  , 

anu:r:""7,:o".T"f  TTr-  "  '"^'^'^  - 

r.    A        .     u  ^"^"""^  proposed  Article 

januar>  1,  lyJO,  as  well  as  before  that  date. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  no  wine,  beer  or  spintuott. 
liquors  of  any  kind  could  be  kept,  given  awav  or  sold  in  ..nv 
saloon  store,  hotel,  restaurant,  cafe,  club,  dance  hall  or  pi.,; 
of  public  resort. 

The  owner  or  manager  of  such  places  would  be  liable  to  ^ 
hne  and  ja.l  sentence  if  he  permitted  any  person  to  drink 
liquor  of  any  kind  therein. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  serve  wine,  beer  or  spirituo,,^ 
liquors  at  any  banquet  or  other  function,  and  it  would  be  , 
crime  to  serve  these  beverages,  or  any  of  them,  at  anv  picnu 
or  other  gathering  in  any  park  or  public  place. 

Xo  wine,  beer  or  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind  could  be 
purchased  at  any  grocery  store  or  family  liquor  store. 

No  person  would  be  permitted  to  have  wine,  beer  or  spirit- 
uous liquors  delivered  to  him  at  the  place  of  manufacture. 
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The  iiuiiuifacturer  could  only  deliver  these  beverages  to  com- 
mon carriers,  to  pharmacies  and  to  the  permanent  residence 
of  purchasers,  and  in  no  quantity  less  than  two  gallons. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1000.00) 
iir  a  jail  sentence  not  exceeding  one  year  or  both,  and  for  a 
second  conviction  a  tine  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
($2500.00)  and  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Upon  conviction  of  any  person  for  keeping  wine,  beer  or 
spirituous  liquors  in  violation  of  this  amendment  all  such 
liquors  so  kept  would  be  destroyed. 

Both  of  these  anicndmcnts  arc  prohibition  measures.  In 
November,  1914,  practically  the  same  proposals  were  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  defeated.  In  disregard  of  this 
electoral  verdict,  the  "dry"  forces  are  now  plunging  the  State 
into  another  prohibition  campaign  which  means,  if  successful 
from  their  standpoint,  the  destruction  of  the  viticutiural  and 
other  industries,  throzfing  out  of  employment  of  many  thou- 
so'nds  of  men  and  women,  closing  of  numerous  hotels  and 
cafes,  vacating  of  thousands  of  store  rooms,  without  in  any 
manner  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  at  the  same 
time  creating  a  means  by  which  your  home  may  be  invaded, 
as  is  now  being  done  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  means  further  that  the  millions  now  paid 
into  the  municipal  treasuries  by  the  liquor  industry  will  have 
to  be  assessed  against  other  property. 

The  California  Dry  Campaign  Federation  has  repeatedly 
characterized  this  second  amendment  as  an  "ANTI-SALOON" 
measure.  The  truth  is  it  is  as  much  of  a  prohibition  measure  as 
was  ever  initiated  by  the  prohibition  forces. 

Every  loyal  Californian  must  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  State,  vote  NO  on  BOTH  proposed  amendments. 
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PROHIBITION  WOULD 
DESTROY 

INVESTMENTS   AMOUNTING  TO 
210  MILLION  DOLLARS 

and 

DEPRIVE  OF  THEIR  LIVEUHOOD 
293,000  PERSONS 

AND  WOULD  CREATE 
10,000  VACANT  STORE-ROOMS 
IN  CAUFORNIA 


Both  Prohibition  Amendments 

MEAN  TOTAL  PROHIBITION 

Amendment  I  Says  So — Stops 
all  manufacture  and  sale  for 
personal  use. 

Amendment  2,  masquerading  as 
an  Anti-Saloon  measure,  abso- 
lutely prohibits  personal  use  in 
every  hotel,  club,  cafe,  restau- 
rant, sunmier  and  winter  resort 
in  the  State  and  denies  every 
guest  and  tourist  in  California 
the  right  to  purchase  or  use,  and 
excludes  only,  under  gross  re- 
strictions, "permanent  r  e  s  i  - 
dences." 


VOTE   NO   AGAINST  BOTH 


now  Prohibition 

Would  Affect 

California 

1916 

Price  10  Cents 

1 

Issued  by  the 

California  Grape  Protective  Association 

Sm  Francisco,  California 

: 

•ll<j> 

HAVE  YOU   REGISTERED  ? 


IF  YOU  have  not  registered  since  Janoary  1, 
1916,  register  at  once. 

Registration  last  year,  or  the  year  before, 
is  worthless  this  year,  as  every  voter  in  Cali- 
fomia  must  register  every  two  years,  and  this 
year,  1916,  is  the  year  for  fresh  registration. 

The  entire  anti-prohihition  vote  must  be 
brought  out  next  November  to  defeat  the  two 
|Mt>posed  prohibition  amendments  to  the  S 
Constituiion,  and  the  majority  must  be  so  o~ 
whelmfatg  that  those  bent  on  destroying 
viticoltiiral  industry  of  California  will  be 
conraged  from  nuJdng  further  attacks. 

Get  registered  withoot  delay. 

In  order  to  become  a  registered  voter,  e 
Ue  to  cast  a  vote  against  prohibition  at 
general  election  in  November,  it  ii  nec 
to  be  en  American  citizen;  a  resident  in  the 
State  one  year,  in  the  county  ninety  days  and 
in  the  prednct  thirty  days. 

Wednesflay,  August  9,  u  the  last  day  lo 
be  naturalized  and  last  day  to  take  up  rem- 
deooe  from  another  county  to  be  eligible  to 
vote  at  the  general  election  in  November. 

Saturday,  October  7,  is  the  last  day 
change  from  one  prednct  to  another  for 
same  purpose. 

Satard&y,  October  7,  registration  for  the 
general  election  on  November  7  wiD  dose. 


How  Prohibition 
Would  Affect 
California 


1916 


■  « 

Lie 

Ik 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

■yHE    California    Crape    Protective    Association  in- 
cludes  in   its   membership    only    those   who  are 
dependent  upon  the  vineyards  and  wineries  for  their 
livelihood. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  association  exists  solely 
for  the  protection  of  California's  grape  industry — 
wme,  table  and  raisin  grapes — against  the  onslaughts 
of  those  who  are  attacking  it. 

The  raisin  and  table  grape  industries  are  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  wine  grape  industry,  the  three 
are  so  interdependent,  that  the  destruction  of  any  one 
of  them  would  result  in  inevitable  disaster  to  the  other 
two. 

The  object  of  this  booklet  is  to  show  the  harm  that 
would  be  done  to  this  State  and  the  injustice  to  our 
vineyardists,  if  either  or  both  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ments, proposed  by  the  California  Campaign  Federa- 
tion, are  adopted  in  November. 

We  trust  that  every  voter  who  receives  a  copy  will 
study  it  carefully.  It  gives  a  wealth  of  interesting 
facts  and  statistics  in  terse  form  and  aims  to  answer 
truthfully  all  the  misleading  arguments  advanced  by 
our  opponents  in  an  endeavor  to  discredit  viticulture 
in  California. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Room  607,  216  Pine  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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PROPOSED  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENTS. 

'J'WO  drastic  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution 
will  be  placed  before  the  voters  of  California  at 
the  general  election  oh  November  7.     They  are  to  be 
known  as  Propositions  No.   I  and  2  on  the  ballot. 

PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT. 

One  amendment  provides  for  TOTAL  PKOHIBI- 
TION,  to  go  into  effect  January  I,  1920.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  would  force  California  to  brand 
as  outlaws  the  owners  of  I  70,000  acres  of  wine  grapes. 

And  yet,  for  sixty  years  the  State  has  fostered  and 
protected  the  wine  industry;  it  has  been  instrumental 
in  inducing  thousands  of  people  from  abroad  to  reclaim 
its  hillsides;  it  has  peopled  our  valleys  and  mountain 
slopes  with  men  and  women  of  thrifty  and  temperate 
habits,  and  has  accorded  to  them  an  equal  place  amonij 
the  foremost  citizens  of  the  land. 

The  four  years'  period  of  grace  given  our  growers 
to  pull  up  their  wine  grapes  and  plant  something  else 
is  a  hollow  concession,  for  much  of  the  land  used  for 
viticulture  is  reclaimed  hillsides  and  desert  wastes, 
where  nothing  but  the  vine  will  grow  without  irriga- 
tion. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  voters  of  the  great  State 
of  California  will  lend  themselves  to  such  a  confisca- 
tion. 

This  prohibitive  amendment  would  make  any  per- 
son liable  to  a  fine  of  $1000,  a  year's  imprisonmen 

or  both,  for  offering — in  his  own  home  a  glass  o 

light  wine  to  any  guest  or  visitor,  and  as  the  Sacra 
mento   "Bee"   pointed   out   in    1914,   when  a  simila 
measure    was    submitted    to    the    voters:      "It  woul 
plunge  the  State  into  an  endless  turmoil  of  law-brea"' 
ing,  boot-legging,  spying,  prosecution,  perjury,  seer 
drinking  of  vile  liquor,  body  and  soul-destroying  drU|_ 
habits,  and  many  other  evils  such  as  long  have  cursed 
every    other   State    where    prohibition    has    been  at- 
tempted, such  as  continue  in  Maine  down  to  the  pres- 
ent  day,    despite   the   most   drastic   prohibitory  law- 
making   and    pretense    of    enforcement    for    a  Ion 
period." 
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PROPOSITION  2  IS  MISLEADING 

"^HE  Anti-Saloon  League  leaders  will  tell  the  voters: 
"All  right,  if  yo  u  don  t  want  total  prohibition,  vote 
for  our  compromise  amendment,  which  exempts  the 
wine  industry." 

Let  us  see  if  it  really  does. 
Section  I  of  this  amendment  says: 

"After  January    I,    1918,  no  alcoholic  liquor 
shall  be  kept,  given  away  or  sold  in  any  saloon, 

dramshop,  dive,  STORE,  HOTEL,  RESTAUR- 
ANT, CAFE,  CLUB,  dance  hall  or  other  place 
of  public  resort,  except  in  a  pharmacy  or  on  the 
premises  where  such  liquor  is  manufactured;  nor 
thall  any  such  liquor  be  sold  or  given  away  on 
or  in  any  street,  alley,  park  or  public  place." 

This  means   that   no  HOTEL,   RESTAURANT  OR 

CAFE  COULD  SERVE  CALIFORNIA  WINE  WITH 
MEALS. 

NO  COMMERCIAL  BODY,  FRATERNAL  ORGAN- 
IZATION, OR  INDIVIDUAL  GIVING  A  PUBLIC 
BANQUET  AT  A  PLACE  OF  PUBLIC  RESORT 
COULD  OFFER  WINE  TO  GUESTS. 

NO  CLUB  COULD  SERVE  WINE  TO  ITS  MEM- 
BERS. 

NO  SUMMER  RESORT  COULD  OFFER  OR  GIVE 
AWAY  WINE  TO  ITS  PATRONS. 

NO  GROCERY  STORE  OR  FAMILY  LIQUOR 
STORE  COULD  SELL  WINE  IN  SEALED  PACKAGES 
NOT  TO  BE  CONSUMED  ON  THE  PREMISES,  AND 
THE  WHOLESALER  WOULD  BE  ELIMINATED. 

Section  4  provides  that  "no  liquor  shall  be  given 
away  or  sold  by  manufacturers  in  any  quantity  less 
than  two  gallons"  and  same  must  be  delivered  to 
common  carriers  for  shipment  to  the  purchaser;  to 
pharmacists  at  their  pharmacies;  to  the  permanent 
residence  of  purchasers." 

We  want  to  warn  the  voters  of  California  that  this 
amendment  is  equally  unfair  to  the  winemakers  and 
grape  growers,  because  it  cuts  off  practically  every 
avenue  of  distribution  in  California,  and  discredits  our 
wines,  when  we  tell  visitors  they  should  drink  them 
in  the  East,  but  not  here  where  they  are  produced. 
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REAL  AIM  OF  THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE. 

JN    1914,    the    prohibitionists   who    sought    to  make 

California  as  dry  as  the  Mohave  Desert  called 
themselves  the  California  Dry  Federation.  When  the 
campaign  ended  in  Prohibition  being  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  169,145,  the  leaders  became  convinced 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  using  the  word 
"dry,"  because  it  antagonized  those  opposed  to  Pro- 
hibition, and  showed  their  real  aim  at  first  glance. 

Accordingly,  this  year  they  are  calling  themselves 
the  California  Campaign  Federation,  which  is  rather 
ingenious.  It  means  nothing;  it  does  not  define  the 
activities  of  the  organization.  Its  mere  indeliniteness 
is  calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  some 
great  new  factor  in  politics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  same  old  aggregation, 
but  this  time  it  is  dominated  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  of  Westerville,  Ohio. 

TT>e  "dry"  leaders  announce  that  they  are  contem- 
plating a  campaign  of  extraordinary  vigor  in  Califor- 
nia this  year,  and  add:  "We  are  going  to  use 
$250,000  in  this  campaign.  Already  the  fund  has 
reached  more  than  $100,000." 

According  to  the  "Worker's  Manual,"  published 
by  the  California  Campaign  Federation,  no  contribu- 
tion, however  small,  will  be  overlooked. 

"If  every  'dry'  household,"  says  the  Manual, 
"would  contribute  one  dollar  a  month  during  1916 
the  campaign  would  be  well  financed.  Many  families 
should  do  much  more  than  this;  few  need  do  less.  ' 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  large  fund  will  be 
raised.  California  is  a  fertile  field  and  according  to 
L.  Ames  Brown,  in  the  December,  1915,  issue  of  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
knows  how  to  get  money.    He  says: 
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"The  League  is  well  provided  with  funds.  The  in- 
come of  the  various  State  organizations,  together 
with  that  of  the  national  organization,  was  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000  last  year.  Whence  came  these 
large  war  funds  is  more  or  less  a  mystery.  It  has 
been  charged  by  opponents  that  they  represent 
■Rockefeller  money,"  and  contributions  of  other  large 
interests.  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
have  been  mentioned  at  times  as  heavy  contributors. 

"One  of  the  chief  sources  of  power  of  the  League 
is  the  remarkable  efficiency  it  has  displayed  in  pay- 
ing off  old  political  scores.  *  •  • 

The  black  list  of  the  League  has  been  a  growing 
one  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  published  in  the 
annual  Year  Book,  and  now  includes  every  member 
of  the  House  or  Senate  who,  in  1914,  voted  against 
the  Webb  measure  or  the  motion  to  override  the  veto 
of  President  Taft;  every  member  who  voted  against 
the  Hobson  resolution  in  1914;  and  every  member 
of  the  Senate  who  did  not  follow  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Sheppard,  of  Texas,  in  his  effort  to  foist 
prohibition  upon  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

That  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  California  has  no 
intention  of  exempting  the  wine  industry  of  this  State 
is  evident  from  the  following  statement  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  M.  Candier,  quoted  in  -the  "Sunset  Magazine" 
for  March,  1916,  by  A  mo  Dosch:  "We  have  no  in- 
tention of  stopping  until  we  do  away  with  alcohol  in 
every  form.  Politically,  we  are  opportunists.  We  get 
what  we  can  and  then  try  for  more.  We  would  na- 
turally prefer  to  fight  the  saloons  unsupported  by 
the  winemen,  and  then  turn  around  afterwards  and 
finish  up  the  winemen." 

Dr.  Candier  is  the  head  of  the  Anti.Saloon  League 
in  California  and  manager  of  the  California  Cam- 
paign Federation. 


JUNIPERO  SERRA, 
Head  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  who  Introduced  the 
"Mission"  wine  grape  Into  California. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  VINE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

J  ONG  before  the  citrus,  the  sugar  and  the  dairy 
interests  had  been  established  in  California,  be- 
fore oil  or  even  gold  had  been  discovered,  before  the 
first  alfalfa  seed  had  been  brought  here  or  the  iron 
rails  had  networked  the  wrestern  continent,  the  grov»r- 
ing  of  grapes  was  an  established  industry,  the  making 
of  wine  an  honorable  occupation  in  California. 

The  history  of  the  vine  in  California  began  with 
Father  Serra,  who,  as  far  back  as  1772,  planted  the 
first  domestic  grapes  and  proved  that  California  was 
the  natural  home  of  the  vine. 

As  those  brave,  gentle,  hardy  pioneers  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  old  mission  padres,  gradually  extended 
their  chain  of  schools  and  churches  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco,  they  carried  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  fig  and  olive  along  with  them.  In  1856, 
at  the  time  when  the  old  civilization  of  Spanish  Cali- 
fornia was  being  crowded  out  by  the  new  civilization 
of  modern  America,  there  were  nearly  two  million 
vines  of  the  mission  variety  of  grapes  producing  wine 
for  the  State  of  California. 

This  State  owes  its  emergence  from  the  cocoon 
stage  into  the  beautiful,  bright  butterfly  she  has  be- 
come today  to  the  object  lesson  taught  by  those  origi- 
nal vineyards,  which  proved  what  California  climate 
and  soil  could  do. 

The  struggle  of  our  wine-makers  for  recognition,  the 
long-drawn-out  battle  to  break  down  the  wall  of  preju- 
dice against  native  wines,  and  the  final  triumph,  when 
California    wines    received    the    "grand   prix"    in  the 

camp  of  the  enemy  at  the  international  expositions  in 

the  greatest  wine-drinking  and  wine-producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe — is  an  inspiring  story  and  the  achieve- 
ment has  served  well  to  advertise  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  California  the  world  over. 

Now,  after  all  these  difficulties  have  been  surmount- 
ed, when  the  vineyards  are  beginning  to  become  profit- 
able to  the  grape  growers  and  the  world  knows  that 
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California  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  can 
grow  the  foreign  varieties  of  grapes  and  make  pure 
wines,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  leaders,  who  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  lose,  come  forward  and  want  to  abol- 
ish it  all.  1  hey  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  Father 
Serra,  who  introduced  the  wine  grape  into  California; 
at  the  State  which  handed  the  first  cuttings  of  foreign 
varieties  of  wine  grapes  to  the  farmers  and  urged  them 
to  plant  them  everywhere;  at  Uncle  Sam,  because  he 
interested  himself  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  vineyards 
destroyed  by  the  phylloxera  and  Anaheim  curses. 

They  ask  the  voters  of  California  to  undo  all  this 
costly  work  of  the  State  and  nation  and  strip  our  grow- 
ers of  their  homes  and  vineyards. 

As  a  community  of  honest  people,  can  we  afford  to 
ruin  them? 

And  if  the  State  does  make  it  impossible  fol  him  to 
sell  his  product,  do  we  not  owe  him  full  compensa- 
tion for  all  that  he  may  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  i 
voters  of  California?  I 

John  A.  Britton.  , 

"If  there  is  one  industry  more  than  another  with 
which  the  State  of  California  has  been  identified  since 
early  times  it  is  the  wine  industry.  California  wines 
are  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  and  in  this  industry 
alone  there  is  an  immense  sum,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  $150,000,000  invested.  To  abolish  this  industry 
at  one  sweep  would  work  serious  injury  upon  the 
entire  State  of  California.  The  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  California  has  helped  to  make  its 
name  and  fame,  and  the  nations  of  the<  world,  more 
liberaUin  their  ideas,  would  find  no  place  for  eithei 
their  homes  or  their  activities  in  a  country  so  narrow- 
minded  as  to  prohibit  what  has  been  recognized  as 
an  established  custom  since  the  creation  of  the  world." 


Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr. 

"It  would  be  a  crime  to  stop  California's  wine  grape 
cultivation." 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
VITICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES 

"^HE  favorable  attitude  of  the  State  Government 
towards  the  growing  of  grapes  in  California  and 
to  related  and  dependent  industries  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  fifty  years  over  $300,000 
has  been  appropriated  by  our  Legislature  for  educa- 
tional and  experimental  work. 

The  first  of  a  long  series  of  favorable  acts  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1861,  which  authorized 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a^  "Commissioner  upon  ways 
and  means  to  promote  the  improvement  and  growth 
of  grapes  in  California." 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  the  Governor  appointed 
Col.  A.  Haraszthy  to  visit  and  study  the  chief  grape 
growing  regions  of  Europe.  Col.  Haraszthy  imported 
1400  varieties  of  vines  and  published  a  voluminous 
report  on  "Grape  Culture,  Wines  and  Wine  Making." 

The  interest  thus  stimulated  in  viticulture  resulted 
in  much  planting  of  vines  and  building  of  cellars  so 
that  by  1880  the  industry  had  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  the  Legislature  passed  another  important 
act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  promotion  of  the  viticul- 
tural  industries  of  the  State." 

This  act  established  a  Viticultural  Commission  of 
nine  members  representing  all  sections  of  the  State, 
whose  duties  were  to  "adopt  such  measures  as  may 
best  promote  the  progress  of  the  viticultural  indus- 
tries of  the  State"  and  to  "disseminate  useful  knowl- 
edge of  viticulture"  by  means  of  reports,  lectures  and 
conventions. 

It  also  directed  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  to  "provide  special  instruction  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  pertaining  to  viticulture,"  to 
carry  out  investigations  and  experiments  and  to  pub- 
lish the  results. 

Later,  various  other  acts  were  passed  enlarging  the 
duties  of  the  Viticultural  Commission  and  making 
increased  appropriations  for  the  purpose.    The  results 
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of  the  activities  of  this  commission  are  shown  in  a 
long  series  of  reports  and  pamphlets  which  contributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  vineyards  and  wineries  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  1894  transferred  the  duties  of 
the  State  Viticultural  Commission  to  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  University  of  California,  Virhich  has  ful- 
filled them  since. 

Various  special  acts  of  the  Legislature  have  been 
passed  since  that  time  enlarging  the  viticultural  work 
of  the  college  and  increasing  the  appropriation  there- 
for.   The  last  of  these  acts  was  passed  in  1909. 

The  viticultural  work  of  the  college  has,  since  1900, 
been  confined  to  a  special  division  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  It  has  consisted  of  instruction  by  means  of 
courses  to  regular  and  special  students  at  Berkeley  in 
grape  growing,  wine  making  and  technical  zymology; 
courses  to  farm  students  at  Davis;  short  courses  to 
grape  growers  at  Davis;  special  lectures  and  demon- 
strations at  farmers'  institutes  and  in  grape  growing 
sections;  examination  of  specimens  sent  to  the  college 
and  advice  given  by  correspondence  and  by  personal 
visits  to  vineyards  and  cellars.  Viticultural  and 
enological  investigations  have  been  carried  out  at 
experiment  vineyards  in  many  sections  of  the  State, 
notably  at  Davis,  Kearney  and  Imperial,  and  in  Santa 
Clara,  Alameda,  Fresno,  Tulare.  Amador  and  River- 
side counties.  Laboratories  for  the  same  purpose  arc 
established  at  Berkeley  and  Davis. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  made 
public  by  a  series  of  several  hundred  reports,  bulle- 
tins, circulars  and  magazine  articles.  _ 

The  Legislature  of  1913,  while  continuing  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  viticultural  division  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  established  a  new  Viticultural  Commis- 
sion with  duties  modified  by  the  present  needs  and 
development  of  the  industry. 

Finally,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  anti 
House  calling  upon  Congress  to  withdraw  the  prohi- 
bitive tax  on  brandy  used  in  fortifying  our  sweet 
wines. 
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UNCLE  SAM  S  VALUABLE  ASSISTANCE 

afford  facilities  for  solving  grape  problems,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  es- 
tablished twelve  Experimental  Vineyards  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  One  of  these  is  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Field  Station,  Chico,  California,  and  the  others  are  lo- 
cated at  Oakville,  in  Napa  County;  Fresno;  Cuasti,  in 
San  Bernardino  County;  Brawley,  in  Imperial  County; 
Colfax,  in  Placer  County;  Ceyserville  and  Sonoma,  in 
Sonoma  County;  Livermore,  in  Alameda  County;  Lodi 
and  Stockton,  in  San  Joaquin  County,  and  Mountain 
View,  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

These  vineyards  offer  opportunity  for  the  broad 
viticultural  research  and  experimental  work  that  is 
needed,  and  furnish  practical  object  lessons  in  viti- 
culture and  facilities  for  solving  some  of  the  many 
commercial  problems  of  the  industry. 

Characteristic  clusters  of  over  500  varieties  of  wine, 
raisin  and  table  grapes  were  collected  last  vintage 
by  Professor  George  C.  Husmann,  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  Experimental  Stations  in  California,  and 
sent  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
These  attracted  great  interest  and  proved  a  revelation 
to  foreign  and  eastern  visitors. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  State  or  nation  can  dis- 
play a  wider  variety  of  grapes  than  those  grown 
in  California,  whose  soil  and  climate  enable  us  to  pro- 
duce practically  every  type  of  wine,  raisin  and  table 
grapes  grown  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

"yHERE  is  little  of  the  arable  lands  of  California  from 
Sutter  County  on  the  north,  to  Imperial  County  on 
the  south,  that  is  not  capable  of  producing  abundant 
crops  of  good  grapes.  Most  of  the  States  in  the  Union, 
Canada  and  Mexico  can  produce  grapes  of  certain 
kinds  in  more  or  less  limited  quantities,  but  no  region 
in  the  whole  of  North  America  can  grow  the  European 
varieties  of  grapes,  and  hence  none  can  hope  to  com- 
pare with  California  in  the  quantity,  quality  and  variety 
of  her  wine,  table  and  raisin  grapes. 
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FEDERAL  AND  STATE  TAXES 
PAID  BY  GRAPE  INDUSTRY 

"yHERE  never  was  a   time  when   the  United  States 
Government  needed  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
of  the  country  in  providing  the  revenue  necessary  to 
run  the  government  so  much  as  at  present. 

The  war  abroad  has  seriously  interfered  with  the 
nation's  income  and  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  forced  to  obtain  additional  funds  in  order  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of 
preparedness,  if  put  into  practice  on  a  large  scale, 
will  mean  the  immediate  need  of  other  vast  sums. 

One  of  the  large  sources  of  internal  revenue  is  the 
wine  industry  of  California,  which,  for  the  year  ended 
January  I,  1916,  yielded  more  than  $2,000,000  to 
the  federal  income.  This  tax  is  collected  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  points  all  over  the  United  States,  where 
California  wines  are  used. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  taxes,  which  also  include 
license  fees,  California's  vineyard  interests  pay  annu- 
ally a  city  and  county  tax  on  their  property  of  about 

$1,500,000. 

If  prohibition  carries  in  California  next  November, 
the  various  wine  grape  counties  are  going  to  lose  a 
considerable  part  of  this  revenue.  They  will  have  to 
make  up  the  deficit  by  increasing  the  tax  rate  or 
inflating  the  assessed  valuation  of  property,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  VITICULTURAL  INDUSTRY 

prOR  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  famihar  with 
the  extent  and  value  of  Cahfornia's  great  viticul- 
tural  industry,  we  have  compiled  the  following  statis- 
tics, which,  we  think,  will  prove  a  revelation: 

ACREAGE. 

Wine  grapes,  acres  170,000 

Raisin  grapes,  acres  110,000 

Table  grapes,  acres   50,000 

INVESTMENT. 

Vineyards,   wineries,   warehouses,  pack- 
ing houses,  plants  and  shipping  $150,000,000 

Annual    income   30,000,000 

POPULATION  IN  VITICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 

Fifteen  thousand  owners,  lessees,  renters,  with 

their  families  (average  of  five)   75,000 

Employed  in  vineyards,  700  wineries,  packing 

houses   and   shipping   75,000 

Total   vitally   interested  150,000 

FRESH  CRAPES  GROWN  IN  1914. 

For  raisin  purposes,  tons  324,000 

For  table  purposes,  tons   125,000 

Wine  grapes,  tons  325,000 

Table  and  raisin  grapes  used  for  wine  mak- 
ing, tons  150,090 

Total   tons  924,000 

PRODUCTION. 

Wines,  dry,  gallons  25,000,000 

Wines,  sweet,   gallons  17,000,000 


Total  gallons. 
Raisins,  tons  


42,000.000 
100,000 
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TABLE  GRAPES. 

Shipped  East  in  crates,  tons  I  i  0,000 

Used   locally,    tons   13.000 

Shipped  in  drums,  tons   2,000 

Total    tons  125,000 


VALUE  OF  CROP. 


Wines  and   brandies  $15,000,000 

Raisins    7,000,000 

Table  grapes   7,500,000 

By-products    500,000 


Total  $30,000,000 


PRODUCTION  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINERIES 

'^i^E  ASK  all  fair-minded  voters  to  consider  carefully 
the  figures  given  below  which  show  conclusively 
that  the  growth  of  California's  wine  industry  since 
1869  has  been  rapid  and  healthy.  They  were  taken 
from  page  180  of  the  1912  report  and  from  page 
139  of  the  1914  report  of  the  State  Statistician.  We 
use  a  five-year  period  because  it  averages  the  produc- 
tion of  years  of  normal  and  years  of  insufficient  rain- 
fall, and  is  a  fair  period  to  consider. 

Gallons. 

Five  years  ending   1873   16,800,000 

Five  years  ending   1878   21,000,000 

Five  years  ending  1883   42,700.000 

Five  years  ending  1888   71.000.000 

Five  years  ending  1893     89.708,409 

Five  years  ending  1898   96,643,915 

Five  years  ending  1903  142,051,074 

Five  years  ending  1908  187,884,093 

Five  years  ending  1913  227,000.316 

Surely,  this  does  not  look  as  if  the  wine  industry 
were  dying. 
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HILLSIDES  GOOD  FOR  GRAPES  ONLY 

'y^HE  grape  vine  has  reclaimed  vast  stretches  of  des- 
ert wastes  in  Southern  California  and  thousands 
of  hillside  acres  in  Napa,  Sonoma,  Alameda,  Lake, 
Mendocino,  Contra  Costa,  Santa  Clara  and  Santa 
Cruz  counties.  This  land  is  without  irrigation  and 
unsuited  for  anything  but  wine  grapes. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  E.  Kincaid,  Secretary  of  the 
Kincaid  Vineyard  Company,  a  practical  grower  of 
Cloverdale,  has  to  say  on  this  very  point: 

"It  has  been  our  experience,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  that  nothing  will  pay  on  our  hills  but 
grapes.  In  1906,  we  purchased  a  hill  vineyard  from  a 
man  who  took  up  this  land  as  a  government  claim, 
and,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  increased  the  value  of  his 
place  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  dollars,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  vine. 

"Our  mountain  investment  has  paid  us  quite  as  well 
as  our  valley  investments  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
invested.  We  have  an  orchard  and  some  almonds 
on  the  place  which  have  not  paid  for  the  cultiva- 
tion. 

"There  are  quite  a  number  of  hillside  vineyards  in 
our  vicinity  and  the  owners  are  doing  nicely.  These 
hillside  vineyards  are  the  result  of  a  hard  fought  bat- 
tle, years  of  toil  and  hardships,  clearing  the  land  of 
trees  and  brush,  fencing  against  the  destructive  crea- 
tures of  the  forest,  the  care  of  the  young  vineyard, 
the  staking,  pruning,  sulphuring  and  cultivation  for 
years  without  a  cent  of  income. 

"After  years  of  patient  toil  these  vineyardists  set- 
tle down  in  their  old  age,  independence  in  sight. 
Then  what?  Absolute  destruction  over  night.  Pro- 
hibition to  wipe  out  their  homes  and  their  independ- 
ence by  destroying  the  commercial  value  of  their  lands 
and  cutting  off  their  incomes  would  certainly  be  a 
monstrous  crime. 

"This  is  the  situation  the  hillside  grower  (and  all 
other  growers)  are  going  to  face.     And  then  we  are 
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told  that  if  the  State  goes  dry  there  will  be  no  misery, 
no  poverty  amongst  the  hundreds  of  hillside  growers 
of  California. 

"They  say,  'Plant  something  else.' 

"For  our  vicinity,  I  emphatically  state  it  is  absolutely 
impossible.  I  know  our  hills.  It  is  an  absolute  fact 
that  Prohibition  means  destruction,  pure  and  simple. 
Our  hills  are  adapted  to  grapes  and  grapes  only  and 
grapes  we  are  going  to  raise  till  the  end  of  time, 
by  the  permission  of  the  intelligent,  thoughtful  people 
of  this  State." 

VIEWS  OF  PROF.  FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI, 
Department   of  Viticulture,   University   of  California 

'~J"HE  statement  that  "prohibition  will  not  hurt  the 
industry  of  grape  growing  a  single  cent's  worth, 
but  will  prove  a  benefit,"  is  nonsense.  If  enforced, 
a  prohibition  amendment  will  completely  destroy  the 
value  of  the  wine  grape  vineyards  and  decrease  the 
value  of  nearly  all  the  others.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
at  least  of  the  wine  grapes  will  be  unsalable  for  any 
purpose  at  any  price,  if  they  cannot  be  used  for  wine. 

Most  of  the  wine  grapes  are  so  delicate  and  juicy 
that  they  could  not  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for 
eating.  Probably  not  one  per  cent  could  be  shipped 
east  of  the  Sierras.  All  are  of  such  a  character  that 
the  market  would  refuse  to  buy  them,  owing  to  their 
small  size  and  inconspicuous  appearance. 

In  many  regions  the  climate  makes  drying  of  wine 
grapes  for  raisins  impossible.  Dried  grapes  for  cat- 
tle or  hog  feed  cost  at  least  $60  a  ton  to  produce  and 
are  of  less  value  for  this  use  than  barley  at  $30. 

The  most  temperate  people  of  Europe  are  the  wine 
drinking  population  of  the  Mediterranean  region:  the 
most  intemperate,  the  population  of  those  northern 
regions  where  the  least  wine  is  drunk. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  wine  comes  from  ignor- 
ance of  its  nature  and  effects. 
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UTILIZING  GRAPE  LAND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


JN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dry  leaders  are  suggest- 
ing that  our  wine  grape  vineyards  be  planted  to 
fruit  trees,  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  census 
reports  of  1900  and  1910,  showing  the  number  of 
bearing  trees,  will  be  found  interesting: 


California  Fruit  Trees. 

Dug  out 

1 900 

1910 

in  1  0  yrs. 

A  1 

£  ,  ^  o  ^ ,  /  o^ 

4  244  384 

2,992,453 

1  7    1  1 

1  .Z  ^  \  ,7  J  1 

O  O  O,  O  7  1 

S  7  7  ^04 

J  i.  t  J  \jf 

1  A4  Sft? 

2.512,890 

1,410,905 

1 , 1 u  1  ,yOj 

Olives   

1,530.164 

836,347 

693,817 

Lemons   

1.493. 1  13 

941,293 

551,820 

Pomelos   

80,918 

43,427 

37,491 

Almonds   

1,601,947 

1,166,130 

435,217 

15.028,476 

10,396,221 

A 

n  Increase  of 

Figs   

188,941 

269,001 

/  U,  U  D  U 

Oranges   

5.648,714 

6,615,805 

967  09 1 

Walnuts   

701,426 

853.237 

151,8!  1 

Peaches   

7,472,393 

7,829,01  1 

356,618 

14,011. 474 

15.567.054 

1.545.580 

Net  decrease 

by  trees 

destroyed. 

3.086,675 

Increase  in  Bearing  Vines. 

1900 

1910 

Increase 

Grapes   

90.686.458 

144,097,670 

53,41  1,212 

or  about  80,900  acres 

This  means  that  our  acreage  of  bearing  vines  in- 
creased about  81,000  acres  from  1900  to  1910. 
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FOLLY  OF  PLANTING  MORE  FRUIT  TREES 


"^HERE  is  a  general  impression,   carefully  fostered 
by  promoters  of  land  sales,  that  the  fruit  industry 
of  California  is  making  vast  and  tremendous  strides. 
How  about  the  cold  facts > 

The  United  States  census  shows  between  1900  and 
1910  a  shrinkage,  due  to  digging  out  of  unprofitable 
trees,  of  over  30,000  acres.  The  total  number  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees  in  California  diminished,  under 
the  stress  of  unprofitable  markets  and  adverse  condi- 
tions, by  a  net  number  of  3,086,675  trees.  It  is  cor- 
rect that  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  bearing  orange 
trees,  peaches  and  walnuts,  amounting  in  all  to 
1,546,5  70  trees,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  dug 
out  the  immense  number  of  4,632,255  trees  of  apples, 
cherries,  apricots,  pears,  olives,  lemons,  pomelos  and 
almonds,  or  a  shrinkage  in  area  from  15,028,476 
trees  to  10,396,221  trees.  One-third  of  these  trees, 
or  the  vast  area  of  46,322  acres,  was  found  unprofita- 
ble, and  destroyed. 

Does  the  orchardist,  now  struggling  for  his  liveli- 
hood, enjoy  the  prospect  of  170,000  acres  of  wine 
grapes  being  destroyed  by  the  drys  and  forced  into 
tree  fruits,  which  will  glut  existing  markets  and  bring 
widespread  ruin? 

After  finishing  digging  out  46,000  acres  of  fruit 
trees,  what  folly  to  talk  of  replanting  the  vineyards 
with  orchards.  What  have  the  prune  grower  and  the 
almond  grower  and  the  pear  grower  and  the  peach 
grower  to  say  to  this  kind  of  a  scheme?  With  dried 
peaches  below  the  actual  cost  of  production,  which 
is  5  cents,  and  now  selling  at  3'1'  cents,  with  what 
relish  should  the  peach  man  look  upon  the  polite 
program  of  the  dry  leaders  to  crush  him  with  forced 
competition? 
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RAISIN  INDUSTRY  THREATENED 

J^URING  the  past  three  years  heroic  work  has  been 
done  to  put  California's  raisin  industry  on  a  firm 
basis  so  that  the  raisin  grape  growers  might  receive 
a  fair  price  for  their  product.  Mr.  James  Madison, 
manager  of  the  Cahfornia  Associated  Raisin  Company, 
is  fearful  that  prohibition  will  undo  all  the  good  work 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  cripple  the  raisin 
industry  for  years  to  come.  In  a  letter  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Grape  Protective  Association  from  Fresno, 
dated  February   10,   1916,  he  writes: 

'"The  acreage  planted  here  for  raisin  purposes  is 
practically  twice  as  great  as  for  wine,  and  it  would 
appear  that  you  should  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the 
voters  of  the  State  that  they  are  jeopardizing  this  very 
extensive  and  valuable  industry  in  an  indirect  way. 
So  few  realize  this  unless  properly  explained  to  them. 

"The  raisins  are  mainly  made  from  the  Muscat 
grapes,  and  what  is  known  as  second  crop  Muscats 
are  now  practically  all  used  for  making  sweet  wines. 
If  sweet  wine  and  brandy  cannot  be  manufactured  it 
would  mean  at  least  25,000  tons  more  of  raisins 
annually. 

"The  Feherzagos,  Malagas,  Rose  of  Peru  and  Palom- 
ino Blanco,  and  perhaps  other  varieties,  will  go  into 
raisins,  and  naturally  if  the  growers  of  these  varieties 
of  grapes  could  not  sell  them  to  the  wineries  they 
would  dry  them  and  take  whatever  they  would  bring. 
Being  of  an  inferior  quality  as  a  raisin  the  lower  price 
would  eventually  drive  every  raisin  producer  out  of 
business. 

"There  are  now  enough  Muscats,  Thompson  Seed- 
less, Sultanas  and  the  regular  varieties  of  raisin  grapes 
grown  to  produce  all  the  raisins  that  can  be  consumed 
in  the  United  States;  and  even  with  the  large  quantity 
exported  this  year,  owing  to  the  closed  ports  of  the 
producing  countries  in  Europe,  we  have  produced 
more  than  could  be  marketed. 

"Therefore,  it  would  not  alone  compel  the  growers 
of  wine  grapes,  but  also  of  the  raisin  varieties,  to  pull 
out  their  vines  until  such  a  point  was  reached  that 
the  over  production  of  raisins  would  be  stopped.  This 
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would  most  seriously  affect  the  districts  where  grapes 
are  grown,  and  that  is  the  principal  part  of  this  State. 
The  direct  loss  would  be  so  enormous  that  it  would 
certainly  be  a  catastrophe;  the  indirect  loss  may  even 
be  greater. 

"The  quantity  of  raisins  produced  this  year  is  125,- 
000  tons,  which  will  bring  into  the  State  not  less  than 
$15,000,000.  Of  course  all  of  that  tremendous  sum 
is  not  for  raisins.  The  producers  of  these  raisins  will 
obtain  in  round  figures  $12,000,000,  the  balance  is 
for  labor,  packing  the  raisins,  'and  the  material  in 
which  they  are  packed. 

"In  my  estimated  value  I  have  been  very  moderate. 
Every  million  dollars  that  our  'dry'  friends  reduce  the 
raisins  in  value  by  the  production  of  wine  grape  raisins 
of  inferior  quality,  creating  a  competition  that  we  can- 
not meet,  reduces  the  revenue  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia just  that  much,  and  thereby  gradually  reduces 
the  value  of  the  vineyards  producing  the  raisins;  be- 
cause it  is  a  well  known  economic  fact  that  if  a  vine- 
yard will  net  8  per  cent  on  $100  and  we  can  make  it 
net  24  per  cent,  it  will  make  that  vineyard  worth 
just  three  times  the  amount." 

TABLE  GRAPE  INDUSTRY  MENACED 

JN  addition  to  destroying  the  wine  grape  industry  and 

injuring  the  raisin  industry,  the  adoption  of  either 
of  the  two  Prohibition  Amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution would  cripple  the  table  grape  industry,  which 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  wineries  for  its  prosper- 
ity and  actual  existence. 

The  reasons  for  this  dependence  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter,  dated  March  27,  1916,  from 
Burton  A.  Towne  of  Lodi,  one  of  the  leading  table 
grape  growers  of  California,  whose  grapes  are  of  ex- 
ceptional quality,  and  his  pack  particularly  fine: 

"Any  act  which  would  prevent  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  wine  so  soon  as  the  two  proposed  Prohibition 
Amendments,  would  without  question  paralyze  the 
table  grape  industry. 

"In  this  business,  we  are  now  struggling  to  keep 
our  shipments  controlled  by  standardizing  the  quality 
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of  the  package,  by  expanding  our  markets,  by  co- 
operation, and,  in  every  way  we  can,  doing  all  we 
may  to  find  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  tonnage.  This 
is  not  a  raisin  producing  district,  and  our  only  source 
of  sale  for  the  cull  grapes  is  the  winery. 

"In  a  normal  year,  15  per  cent  of  the  Tokay  pro- 
duction has  to  be  handled  by  the  winery,  and  when 
this  source  fails  a  large  part  of  the  1  5  per  cent  cullage  is 
forced  into  the  Eastern  markets  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  same,  in  that  the  price  that  the  grower  sells  for 
is  lowered,  and  the  consumer  gets  an  inferior  article. 

"Last  season  the  growers  lost  heavily  on  the  sale 
of  culls  to  the  wineries,  for  the  reason  that  the 
wineries  could  not  buy  the  grapes  at  a  living  figure 
to  the  grower  (because  of  the  high  revenue  tax). 
Therefore,  the  grower  was  compelled  to  ship  every- 
thing he  could  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and,  owing  to 
the  very  long  rainless  season,  we  were  able  to  sell  to 
some^advantage. 

"The  prosperity  of  the  East,  due  to  the  war,  has 
of  course  increased  the  buying  power  of  the  Eastern 
market,  and  we  may,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  be  able  to  sell  anything  that  looks  like  a  grape; 
but  the  stimulation  to  our  business,  because  of  this 
condition,  is  only  temporary. 

"The  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  the  table  grape 
industry  needs  more  outlets  than  is  provided  by  the 
sale  of  the  grapes  for  table  use.  The  winery  is  the 
chief  and  practically  the  sole  outlet  for  our  surplus 
stock,  and  when  the  fall  rains  are  heavy,  the  sale  of 
Tokays  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  is  the  only  way 
we  have  of  making  a  living  from  the  production  of 
grapes  under  such  conditions. 

"The  table  grape  industry  cannot  stand  the  effects 
of  prohibition  as  proposed,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  growers  of  table 
grapes  when  1  urge  the  people  of  the  State  to  vote 
'No'  on  the  two  Prohibition  Amendments. 

"Why  destroy  a  decent,  clean  industry? 

"Why  lose  millions  of  income  for  our  owners  and 
laborers  in  the  vineyards  and  packing  houses? 

"We  ask  the  voter  to  give  us  a  chance  to  make  a 
living,  and  the  opportunity  to  prosper,  and  to  help 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  State." 
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THAT  GRAPE  JUICE  THEORY 


be  told  by  visionaries  that  the  wine  grapes  can 
all  be  made  into  grape  juice  is  another  poor  con- 
solation.    It  is  the  wild  dream  of  an  impractical  the- 
orist.    California  is  now  producing  less  than  I  00,000 
gallons  of  grape  juice  a  year. 

The  grape  juice  output  of  the  entire  United  States 
is  only  about  2,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  its  man- 
ufacturers have  to  advertise  heavily  in  order  to  dis- 
pose even  of  this.  Making  grape  juice  out  of  the  wine 
grapes  of  California  would  add  over  60,000,000  gal- 
lons annually  to  this  amount.  Where  could  a  market 
for  it  be  found? 

It  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if,  fired  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  dry  crusaders,  promoters  were  able 
to  sell  thousands  of  dollars  of  stock,  with  the  disastrous 
result  that  happened  in  Turlock,  in  Lodi,  in  Los  Catos, 
in  Fresno,  in  Rochester,  in  Ontario,  and  in  fact,  in 
about  every  grape  juice  concern  that  has  started  along 
such  lines.  The  Lodi  optimists  paid  about  $65,000 
for  their  sad  experience  in  making  and  trying  to  mar- 
ket California  grape  juice.  Where  will  be  the  next 
community  to  fall  for  the  "Get  Rich  Quick"  Grape 
Juice  Wallingford? 

GRAPE  SYRUP  A  DELUSION 

Hard  put  to  find  excuses,  the  dry  debaters  are  even 
arguing  that  the  grapes  can  be  profitably  made  into 
grape  syrup.  Grape  syrup  is  already  produced,  but 
it  is  all  used  in  the  sweetening  of  port  and  sherry,  for 
no  one  has  been  able  to  make  a  market  for  it  for 
table  purposes.  It  cannot  compete  with  corn  syrup 
in  price.  If,  as  the  dry  side  claims,  it  can  be  sold  at 
$1  a  gallon,  then  someone  can  make  a  fortune  buying 
it  at  the  going  price  of  about  50  cents  a  gallon  at  the 
wineries  and  selling  at  the  dollar  figure. 
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JAM,  JELLY  AND  MARMALADE  FALLACY 

JT  has  also  been  suggested  that  our  wine  grapes  might 
be  utilized  in  the  making  of  jellies,  jams  and  mar- 
malades, but  on  inquiry  at  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  jellies  and  jams  in  the  State,  we  find  that  there  is 
little  demand  for  these  "tempting  delicacies."  Not 
more  than  50  tons  of  California  grapes  are  utilized 
annually  for  grape  jellies.  The  Petit  Bouschet  is  prac- 
tically the  only  California  variety  of  grapes  used.  One 
firm  manufactured  200  cases  of  grape  marmalade  as 
an  experiment,  but  the  goods,  we  understand,  do  not 
move  and  still  remain  on  the  grocery  store  shelves. 
Grape  jam  is  not  manufactured,  as  there  is  no  de- 
mand. 

DOUBLE  GRAFTING  IMPOSSIBLE 

The  voluble  "Farm  Advisory  Board"  of  the  Cam- 
paign Federation,  when  -advising  our  grape  growers 
how  to  get  rich  by  grafting,  forgot  one  trifling  point. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  some  things  that  can't  be 
done,  even  in  grafting,  except  in  the  imagination  of 
a  self-constituted  viticultural  advisor.  The  less  one 
knows  about  things,  the  easier  it  is,  if  one  is  financially 
irresponsible,  to  advise  the  other  fellow. 

Half  the  wine  grapes  of  California  are  grown  in 
the  coast  counties.  The  greater  part  of  the  vineyards 
in  that  district  are  already  grafted  upon  resistant  roots, 
mainly  St.  George  and  3  309.  Now,  if  the  vineyardist 
attempts  to  regraft  he  will  either  have  to  go  deep  in 
the  ground,  well  below  the  point  of  union  of  the  pre- 
vious graft,  in  which  case  the  Muscat  or  other  graft 
will  push  out  roots  which  will  be  killed  by  phylloxera, 
thus  causing  the  vine  to  perish,  or  graft  above  ground, 
four  or  five  inches,  when  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  grafts  would  grow.  The  grafting  proposition 
of  such  vines  five  years  or  over  is  a  practical  impossi- 
bility, and  every  vineyardist  knows  it.  It  looks  easy 
to  an  orator  on  a  platform.  It  looks  impossible  to  a 
vineyardist  working  among  the  vines. 
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WINE  RATION  FURNISHED  EUROPEAN  SOLDIERS 

I^ISLEADING  and  false  statements  are  being  spread 
broadcast  to  support  the  claiiii  that  one  effect  of 
the  present  great  war  in  Europe  has  been  to  spur  the 
nations  to  prohibition. 

In  the  maze  of  such  misstatements,  one  stands  out 
conspicuously — the  statement  that  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  have  been  denied  wine  and  other  food  beverages 
on  the  ground  that  they  impair  efficiency. 

This  is  false. 

Take  the  case  of  France.  Every  soldier  in  the 
French  army  is  provided  with  half  a  liter  of  red  wine 
daily,  as  a  part  of  his  ration,  allowed  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  the  exportation  of  red  wines  from 
France  has  been  largely  curtailed  by  the  Government, 
lest  the  quantity  available  for  the  army  might  be  im- 
paired by  sending  too  much  abroad. 

Dr.  Armand  Gautier,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

"The  almost  universal  use  of  wine  is  not  the  out- 
come of  a  false  desire;  it  agrees  particularly  with  those 
who  find  in  their  alimentation  insufficient  nourish- 
ment. It  is  of  use  to  the  laborer  who  works  on  insuffi- 
cient nourishment,  to  the  aged  whose  strength  is  fail- 
ing, to  the  convalescent,  the  mountaineer,  the  explorer; 
to  those  who  live  in  cold,  humid  or  marshy  country 
and  to  the  soldier  in  the  winter  campaign." 

S.  Lefarc,   Prominent  French  Journalist. 

"At  the  front  the  soldiers  receive  a  regular  ration 
of  half  a  liter  of  wine.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
soldiers  who  have  had  that  regular  ration  have  escaped 
typhoid  and  dysentery,  have  stood  better  the  latigue 
and  bad  weather,  and  also  have  shown  more  ardor 
and  greater  courage.  Wine  is  now  considered  by  all 
the  French  medical  corps  as  a  tonic  and  hygienic 
food." 

Dr.  A.  Neumann,  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

"Wine,  beer  and  spirits  are  being  purchased,  as  they 
have  been  heretofore,  in  large  quantities  by  the  com- 
missary department  for  the  use  of  troops  in  the  field. 
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Naturally,  safeguards  are  being  provided  against  the 
obtaining  of  excessive  supplies  by  individuals.  In  line 
with  this  policy,  certain  authorities  have  cautioned 
private  parties  through  the  press  against  the  sending 
of  large  quantities  into  the  field.  fHowever,  the  ship- 
ping of  wines  and  liquors  to  the  various  armies  operat- 
ing on  the  different  fronts  by  parcel  post  is  especially 
authorized.  These  parcels  weigh  from  250  to  500 
grams  and  contain  small  flasks." 

Dr.  A.  Pinard,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 
"I  implore  for  the  soldier  as  well  as  for  the  laborer 
of  France  the  bottle  of  wine  to  drink  while  eating." 

F.  J.  J.  Dumont, 
American  Consul,  Florence,  Italy. 
"Soldiers  at  the  front,  engaged  in  fighting,  are  given 
a  small  ration  of  wine.     Convalescent  soldiers  in  hos- 
pitals are  given  wine  in  two  portions  each  day,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  a  liter." 

John  H.  Grout, 
American  Consul,  Milan,  Italy. 

"Wine  is  not  believed  to  be  a  producer  of  intem- 
perance, but  is  considered  in  this  country  as  a  whole- 
some beverage." 

Henry  H.  Morgan, 
American  Consul-General,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities  who  have 
studied  the  subject  in  Germany  that  wine  is  not  a 
producer  of  intemperance.  A  long  residence  in  this 
country  has  convinced  me  personally  of  this  fact,  and 
I  can  state  that  I  have  never  seen  an  intoxicated  per- 
son upon  the  streets  in  Germany.  There  is  no  con- 
certed effort  in  the  country  to  abolish  wine  drinking." 

Frederick  J.  Schussel, 
American  Vice-Consul,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

"German  scientific  and  medical  authorities  as  a 
whole  undoubtedly  consider  wine  taken  in  moderation 
as  a  tonic  and  a  wholesome  beverage." 
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PROHIBITION  WOULD  BANISH  POPULAR  DISHES 

yiCTOR   HERTZLER.    chef   de   Cuisine,    Hotel  St. 

Francis,  declares  that  if  either  of  the  Prohibition 
amendments  should  carry  at  the  election  next  No- 
vember, wines  could  not  be  served  in  any  California 
hotel,  restaurant,  or  cafe,  nor  could  they  be  used 
by  the  chefs  in  the  kitchens.    He  adds: 

"As  a  result,  many  delicious  sauces  and  dishes, 
dear  not  only  to  the  gourmet,  but  to  the  average 
man  and  Vkroman  fond  of  good  eating  and  variety, 
would  be  barred  from  the  menu,  for  in  their  prepara- 
tion various  kinds  of  wine  are  required. 

"Red  wines  are  necessary  for  the  preparing  of  beef 
a  la  mode,  sauce  bordelaise,  salmi,  civet  of  hare,  red 
cabbage,  and  more  than  fifty  ways  of  cooking  fish  in 
red  wines,  etc. 

"White  wines  for  hundreds  of  fish  preparations, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  puddings,  etc. 

"Champagne  for  ham  and  Virginia  ham  cooked  in 
champagne,  sauerkraut,  pheasants  cooked  with  cham- 
pagne, sherbet,  cakes,  etc. 

"Madeira,  sherry  wines  for  lobster  Newburg,  sweet- 
breads, chicken  king,  soup,  fish,  oysters,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  dishes. 

"Brandy,  kirsch,  kummel,  maraschino,  port  wine, 
and  so  many  other  liquors  are  used  for  soup,  fish, 
eggs,  pudding,  pies,  fruits,  etc. 

"For  sick  people  nothing  better  than  wine  jellies, 
and  I  could  go  on  further  telling  what  those  wines  are 
good  for. 

"I  would  like  to  ask  these  prohibitionists  if  they 
mean  to  deprive  the  guests  of  our  hotels  and  the 
patrons  of  our  restaurants  and  cafes  of  all  these  de- 
lectable dishes,  which  cannot  be  made  without  wine. 

"Most  of  these  wine  preparations  are  of  foreign 
origin,  but  they  are  fully  naturalized  in  America. 

"Surely  we  are  not  going  to  tell  our  tourists  and 
visitors  that  they  must  change  their  diet  during  their 
stay  in  California. 

"Very  truly  yours, 
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FOOD  VALUE  OF  WINE 
E.  H.  Twight, 
Profeisor  of  Viticulture,  University  of  California. 

"In  some  districts  abroad,  wine  takes  the  place  of 
tea  and  coffee,  which,  as  we  all  know,  have  little  or 
no  food  value. 

"Give  a  bottle  of  wine  to  a  chemist  to  analyze  and 
what  will  he  find?  He  will  find  in  100  parts  of  wine 
85  to  87  of  water;  I  0  to  II  of  alcohol;  1.50  of  min- 
eral salts;  0.75  of  free  and  other  acids,  and  .05  of 
oils  or  starchy  substances. 

"Thus,  all  of  the  constituents  of  wine  have  a  food 
value.  The  water  is  a  food  element,  and  so  is  the 
alcohol.  The  fruit  acids,  such  as  tartaric,  pectic, 
succinic  and  tannic,  not  only  promote  the  flow  of 
saliva  and  the  gastric  juices,  but  also  aid  in  convert- 
ing into  sugar  the  starchy  matters  of  the  food,  while 
the  salts  in  wine  go  to  nourish  the  bones  and  tendons 
of  the  body." 

Dr.  Martin  Regensburger, 
President  California  State  Board  of  Health. 

"It  is  the  forbidden  fruits  that  tempt.  In  my  exper- 
ience, in  families  where  the  wine  flows  freely  drunk- 
ards are  the  exception,  whereas  many  of  the  offspring 
of  teetotalers  and  wine  abhorrers,  who  have  not  tasted 
alcoholics  until  they  almost  have  grown  to  be  men, 
become  drunkards." 

Judge  Griffith  Jonei, 
Sunrise  Court  of  Los  Angeles. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  man  in  the  Sunrise  Court  who 
became  intoxicated  on  California  wine." 

WINE  DRINKERS  GOOD  INSURANCE  RISKS 

JN  their  meetings  throughout  the  State,  the  dry 
speakers  are  announcing  that  people  who  drink 
wine,  even  in  moderation,  do  not  live  as  long  as  tee- 
totalers and  that  insurance  companies  do  not  care  to 
take  them  as  risks. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
Mr.  Andrea  Sbarboro  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Life  Underwriters'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  asked  if  the  above  statements  were  correct. 
In  reply  he  received  the  following  information: 
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fan  XnortBii.  CbL,  JUI7  3l8t,  1914. 


A.  Sbarboro,  Eeg. , 

SECBETABT, 
Itallan-Swlsa  Colony, 
San  FT&nolBOo. 


Bear  3ir : - 


Pursuant  to  yonr  verbal  request  for  an  expression 
on  behalf  of  the  abore  Aaeoolatlon,  I  beg  to  quote  yon  the 
following,  passed  Dnaninonely  at  the  regular  meeting  held 
jABt  evening  at  the  Hotel  Stewart :- 

"BE  IT  RES0L7ED,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
life  Underwriters'  Aaeoolatlon  of  San  Pranoisoo, 
replying  to  a  request  for  Information  made  to 
this  body  at  its  regular  meeting  by  Mr.  A. 
Sbarboro,  be  Instructed  to  write  and  state  that 
80  far  as  known,  well  managed  life  Insurance  oon- 
panles  accept  risks  on  and  issue  policies  on  the 
lives  Of  those  who  use  wine  moderntely  et  their 
meals;  and  that  It  Is  generally  understood  that 
such  moderate  use  does  not  prejudice  the  success- 
ful passing  of  a  medical  exatcl nation  for  life 
Insurance  by  the  medical  examiners  of  regular 
life  Insurance  companies." 

The  following  life  insurance  companies  are  repre- 
sented In  this  Assooiatlon: - 


Aetna  Life 
Conneotlont  Mutual 
Equitable  life 
Fidelity  Mutual 
Cermenla  Life 
Hanhattan  Life 


Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Mutual  Life  of  H.  Y. 
National  Life  of  Vt. 
New  England  Mutual 
Northwestern  Mutual 
Pacific  Mutual 


Prudential  Ins.  Co. 
Reliance  Life 
State  Life  of  Ind. 
San  Pranoisco  Life 
Union  Mutual  Life 
ITnion  Central  Life 
west  Coast  life 


Massaohusatti  Mutual  Phoenix  Mutual 
Metropolitan  Life      Provident  Life  t  TrustWestern  States  Life 

Very  truly  yours. 


SECBITARY. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  GRAPE  PRODUCTION  UNIQUE 


JN  considering  and  discussing  the  grape  industry  in 
the  United  States,  California  cannot  be  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  any  other  State.  California  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  in  this  regard,  for  when  we  speak  of 
viticulture  in  the  United  States,  we  practically  mean 
viticulture  in  California. 

With  the  exception  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  the  grape  acreage  and 
investment  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union  are  hardly 
worth  considering;  while  in  California  it  is  a  great 
industry  in  which  $150,000,000  is  invested,  and  in 
which  about  I  50,000  people  are  directly  or  indirectly 
interested. 

Legislation  has  done  little  or  no  damage  to  the  nine- 
teen States  that  have  adopted  prohibition.  The  acre- 
age is  small  and  in  none  do  they  grow  the  European 
varieties  of  wine  grapes  cultivated  in  California.  So 
when  prohibition  was  adopted  they  had  no  viticultural 
problem,  and  the  changed  conditions  did  not  make  a 
ripple  on  the  general  prosperity  or  affect  their  grape 
industry. 


vineyard  areas  diminish.  For  example,  William  A. 
McRae,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Florida,  writes 
under  date  of  March  2,  1916: 

"There  is  not  the  quantity  of  grapes  grown  in  this 
State  at  this  time  that  there  was  20  or  30  years  ago. 
The  reason  is  that  the  prohibition  craze,  which  has 
taken  hold  of  the  country,  has  prevented  the  manu- 
facture of  these  grapes  into  wine,  and  its  sale,  and 
as  there  cannot  very  well  be  a  market  to  consume  all 
the  grapes  grown  in  the  fresh  state,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  grapes  would  be  lost  to  the  producer 
unless  he  could  manufacture  those  that  could  not  be 
sold  into  wine  and  get  a  sale  for  it.  A  number  of 
large  vineyards  in  the  State  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned for  the  reason  above  stated." 
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ACREAGE  OF  GRAPES  IN  PROHIBITION 
STATES  IN  1910 

In  1910,  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  California's  grape 
land  covered  270,035  acres,  while  the  total  acreage 
of  vines  in  the  nineteen  prohibition  States  combined 
was  23,496^4  acres,  or  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  that 
devoted  to  grapes  in  California. 


Alabama    535 

Arizona    320 

Arkansas    1,450 

Colorado    520 

Georgia.    465 

Idaho    280 

Iowa    3,570 

Kansas    4,075 

Maine    20 

Mississippi    580 

North  Carolina    2,800 

North  Dakota    I  % 

Oklahoma    4,  |  70 

Oregon    1,250 

South  Carolina    475 

Tennessee    6 1 0 

Virginia    825 

Washington    1,020 

West  Virginia    530 


Total   23,496 


From  the  above  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  viticul- 
ture in  the  prohibition  States  is  a  relatively  trifling 
industry  while  in  California  it  is  vital  to  the  com- 
munity. 
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"DRY"  STATES  THIRSTY— BUT  NOT  FOR 
LIGHT  WINES 

yA^S  the  days  of  drouth  advance,  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  Colorado,  which  went  "dry" 
January  I,  1916,  are  becoming  thirstier  and  thirstier. 
Applications  for  permits  to  import  alcoholic  bever- 
ages in  varying  quantities,  which  the  laws  allow,  are 
growing  rapidly  in  number. 

The  liquor  shipments  into  Multnomah  county,  Ore- 
gon, in  which  is  located  the  city  of  Portland,  have  in- 
creased to  enormous  proportions.  Says  the  Portland 
"Oregonian"  of  April  12,  1916: 

"During  March  6,600  affidavits  were  issued  by 
County  Clerk  Coffey.  Elach  affidavit  means  a  ship- 
ment of  two  quarts  of  whiskey  or  24  quarts  of  beer. 
Probably  6,000  were  for  whiskey,  as  far  more  whiskey 
is  shipped  than  beer. 

"Compared  to  this  record  is  that  for  February,  when 
3,317  affidavits  were  issued,  and  for  January,  when 
only  784  certificates  were  given  out. 

"April  is  keeping  up  the  record  of  increase.  For 
the  first  eleven  days  of  March  there  were  2,900  liquor 
affidavits  issued  by  County  Clerk  Coffey.  For  the 
first  eleven  days  of  this  month  there  have  been  3,800 
affidavits.  It  is  expected  that  nearly  11,000  will  be 
used  in  April." 

According  to  L.  C.  Greenlee,  Commissioner  of  Prop- 
erty, ex-Officio  Clerk  and  Recorder  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Denver,  shipments  of  alcoholic  beverages 
into  Colorado's  metropolis  numbered  802  in  January, 
2,868  in  February,  and  5,186  in  March. 

But  far  more  applications  are  made  to  import  beer 
and  ardent  liquors  than  light,  beneficial  wines,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  dated  March  20, 
received  from  Byron  Phelps,  auditor  of  King  County, 
Washington,  in  which  is  situated  the  City  of  Seattle: 


(')fficf  nf 


A  in  Snrrnll 


S^//^.'7/r7.>/t!    Maroh  20.1916 


California  Grape  Protective  Association, 

nr.  H.y.  Stoll,  Secretary, 
216  Pine  Street, 

San  Franclaco.Cal. 

Gentlemen 

In  compliance  nlth  your  request  of  Horoh  l6th, 
we  beg  to  advise  that  the  number  of  permits  sold  for  the 
following  months  Is  as  follows: 

January,  2118  Permits. 
OTISKB?  WICT 
(lts.2394  10, 8U  48 

February,  4270  Permits. 
"    4390  21,914.  Ill 

To  Uarch  l5th,  2600  Permits. 
•    3257  16,332  105 

Included  in  these  whiskey  figures  are  brandy  and 
other  spirituous  liquors.    Possibly  a  few  hare  ordered  wine, 
one  quart  of  whiskey  for  instance  and  one  quart  oT  wine,  but 
these  wine  figures  are  pretty  near  correct. 
Tours  truly, 

B7S05  PHXLP8,  Ceonty  Auditor, 
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THE  MAINE  APPLE 
AND  THE  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE 

I^AINE,  the  pioneer  prohibition  State  of  the  Union, 
even  in  its  days  of  greatest  enthusiasm  for  aridity, 
never  so  far  lost  its  head  as  to  bring  destruction  upon 
the  apple,  one  of  its  greatest  industries. 

Maine  is  a  State  of  products.  It  produces  apples 
of  excellent  quality  in  great  quantity.  Apple  culture 
represents  a  large  investment  of  money  and  a  large 
employment  of  people  in  Maine. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  reports  for 
1910,  Maine's  apple  crop  for  that  year  was  3,636,18! 
bushels  from  3,476,616  trees.  The  apple  crop  was 
more  than  96  per  cent  of  that  of  all  orchard  fruits, 
which  consisted  of  3,694,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$2,208,000.     The  cider  amounted  to  939,085  gallons. 

When  Maine  went  dry  in  1851,  apple  cider  was  evi- 
dently considered  an  innocent  beverage,  for  it  was  not 
prescribed  in  the  law  adopted.  The  apple  grower  was 
not  asked  to  dig  up  his  orchard  and  plant  something 
else.  Yet  cider  at  times  is  intoxicating.  So-called 
"hard  cider"  is  proverbially  intoxicating,  and  intoxi- 
cation from  it  is  a  kind  that  lasts. 

But  the  cider  industry  in  Maine  was  not,  and  never 
has  been  disturbed  by  prohibition,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  apple  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Pine 
Tree  State's  prosperity. 

The  case  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  California  ■ 
and  the  grape. 

The  grape  industry — wine,  raisin  and  table — is  one 
of  California's  pillars  of  prosperity.  It  represents  an 
investment  of  $150,000,000  and  brings  a  total  yearly 
revenue  to  the  State  of  $30,000,000. 

As  will  be  seen.  Prohibition  Maine  refused  to  pau- 
perize her  apple  growers  and  make  the  production  of 
cider  a  crime. 

Will  the  voters  of  California  repudiate  the  State's 
policy  by  making  the  production  of  wine  a  crime  and 
branding  as  outlaws  the  owners  of  I  70,000  acres  of 
wine  grapes? 
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VERMONT  AND  PROHIBITION 

'Y'HE  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  by  which  the  State 
of  Vermont,  on  March  7th,  defeated  a  proposed 
prohibitory  law,  shows  that  the  people  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  high 
license  and  strict  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  are 
better  than  the  unregulated  sale  of  liquor  that  goes 
on  under  prohibition. 

"Vermont,"  according  to  a  correspondent  in  the 
"New  York  Evening  Post,  "tried  prohibition  for  fifty 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  people  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  failure  of  the  law  to  prohibit,  and  in 
1903  went  back  to  the  license  system.  Although  this 
system  was  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  people, 
the  professional  agitators  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
insisted  on  the  question  being  again  submitted  to  the 
voters,  who  rejected  the  prohibition  scheme  by  a  ma- 
jority of  14,306,  the  vote  being:  For  prohibition, 
16,601  ;  against,  3  1,967. 

"The  majority  in  favor  of  license  in  1903  was  only 
729  votes.  The  increase  to  14,306.  in  spite  of  the 
vigorous  State-wide  campaign  conducted  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  with  the  aid  of  numerous  dry  orators 
from  other  States,  is  proof  that,  having  tried  both 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem,  the  Ver- 
monters  know  that  conditions  are  better  under  license 
than  so-called  prohibition. 

The  prohibitionists  cannot  explain  away  this  over- 
whelming defeat  by  their  usual  statement  that  the 
liquor  interest  is  supported  by  the  foreign-born  voter. 
Only  14  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Vermont  is 
foreign-born.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  city  against 
country.  Vermont  has  a  larger  rural  than  urban  pop- 
ulation. There  is  only  one  explanation,  and  it  is  ail 
sufficient.  The  people  of  Vermont  had  tried  prohibi- 
tion for  fifty  years.  It  had  miserably  failed,  and  they 
did  not  want  any  further  experimenting  in  that  di- 
rection." 

Why,  therefore,  should  California  adopt  prohibition, 
when  Vermont,  after  trying  it  for  fifty  years,  cast  it 
aside  as  useless  and  ineffective) 

We  have  the  Wyllie  Local  Option  Law  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum  on  our  statute  books,  and  if 
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any  incorporated  city  or  supervisorial  district  wishes 
to  abolish  the  saloon  or  regulate  any  particular  phase 
of  the  business,  it  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

PAY  FOR  WHAT  YOU  TAKE 

'  I  HE  right  and  justice  of  compensation  have  been 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  legislation  in  Eng- 
land,  in  Switzerland,  and   in   Portugal,  according  to 
Lee  J.  Vance,  in  the  February,  1916,  Yale  Law  Review. 

In  England,  when  licenses  are  "extinguished,"  as 
it  is  called,  just  compensation  is  made  for  the  licenses 
canceled.  According  to  the  licensing  statistics,  642 
licenses  were  extinguiahed  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1913.  The  average  price  paid  was  t962  12s  8d; 
that  is,  £1014  3s  Id  each  for  352  full  licenses,  and 
£925  12s  6d  each  for  490  licenses. 

On  January  I,  1914,  there  was  a  balance  of  £685,- 
975  5s  3d  in  the  compensation  fund.  In  the  nine  years, 
from  1905  to  1913,  a  total  sum  of  £8,873,137  9s  8d 
was  received  by  the  compensation  authorities,  and  a 
total  of  £8,073,127  3s  6d  was  paid  out  in  compensa- 
tion for  6961  licenses. 

In  1914,  when  the  French  Government  prohibited 
the  manufacture  of  absinthe,  provision  was  made  for 
compensation.  On  February  19,  1915,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  war,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
French  Republic  passed  a  measure  appropriating 
14,800,000  francs  (about  $2,900,000)  as  indemnity 
to  the  absinthe  distillers  and  dealers. 

In  Switzerland,  a  federal  decree  provided  for  the 
payment  of  indemnities  not  only  to  the  manufarturers 
but  to  emoloyes  in  carrying  out  the  federal   law  nf 
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June  24,  1910,  on  the  prohibition  of  absinthe.  The 
decree  (translated  from  the  French)  provided: 

"Article  I.  The  following  shall  be  entitled  to 
partial  indemnification  in  such  trade  as  may  have 
been  directly  affected  in  a  substantial  manner  by 
the  prohibition  of  absinthe;  to  be  indemnified  in 
obedience  to  the  following  provisions: 

"(a)     The  owners  and  tenants  (farmers)  on 
;   lands  on  which  absinthe  is  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distillation. 

"(b)  The  owners  and  lease  holders  of 
absinthe  factories. 

"(c)  The  paid  hands,  who  are  employed  by 
the  cultivators,  as  well  as  the  employed  and 
laborers  of  the  manufacturers." 

In  191  I,  the  Government  of  Portugal,  in  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacturing  of  rum  in  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  provided  a  plan  whereby  the  planters  who 
made  rum  were  compensated.  The  indemnity  was 
fixed  at  3,000,000  escudos  (about  $270,000)  to  be 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  area  planted  with  sugar  cane 
or  sweet  potato  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  rum; 
632  escudos  42c  (about  $550)  being  allowed  for  each 
hectare  (about  2V2  acres)  of  alcohol  cane,  or  3  hec- 
tares planted  with  sweet  potato.  The  Government  of 
Portugal  issued  30,000  bonds  with  three  per  cent 
interest  of  the  value  of  100  escudos  (about  $93)  each 
to  run  for  thirty  years,  and  allowed  the  planters  to 
pay  with  these  bonds  their  debts  to  the  government  on 
account  of  excise  duties  on  rum  manufactured  pre- 
viously to  the  decree.  When  the  bonds  were  ready, 
the  government  paid  to  the  planters  30  per  cent  of 
the  indemnity  to  which  each  was  entitled. 

Are  the  American  people  less  scrupulous,  less  just, 
less  honest  than  the  people  of  England,  or  of  France, 
or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  Portugal) 


PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON. 
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VIEWS  OF  NOTABLE  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

pROMINENT  men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
who  are  leaders  in  nearly  every  field  of  thought, 
have  placed  themselves  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  prohibition  and  in  favor  of  the  moderate  use  of 
wine. 

Among  them  are  the  following; 


President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  in  favor  of  local 
option  on  the  liquor  question,  but  does  not  believe 
prohibition  should  be  made  a  part  of  a  party  program. 
Since  the  order  of  Secretary  Daniels  was  issued,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  wine  by  officers  in  the  Navy,  per- 
sons in  a  position  to  obtain  the  President's  views  have 
learned  that  he  will  stand  by  his  letter,  written  in  May, 
1911,  while  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Shannon  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  which  he 
said : 

"I  am  in  favor  of  local  option.  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  local  self  government  and  believe  that 
every  self  governing  community  which  constitutes  a 
social  unit  should  have  the  right  to  control  the  matter 
of  the  regulation  or  the  withholding  of  licenses. 

"But  the  questions  involved  are  social  and  moral 
and  are  not  susceptible  of  being  made  parts  of  a  party 
program.  Whenever  they  have  been  made  the  subject 
matter  of  party  contests  they  have  cut  the  lines  of 
party  organization  and  party  action  athwart  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  political  action  in  every  other  field. 
They  have  thrown  every  other  question,  however 
important,  into  the  background  and  have  made  con- 
structive party  action  impossible  for  long  years  to- 
gether." 

Ex-President  William  H.  Taft. 

In  an  address  made  before  the  California  Hotel 
Men's  Association  at  Coronado  Tn  1915,  ex-President 
Taft  said,  in  part: 

"I  do  not  drink  anything  myself,  but  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  moderation  in  everything.  Let  us  deal  with 
the  matter  in  a  common  sense  way.  Let  us  deal  with 
human  nature  as  it  is.     Understand  what  the  condi- 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS, 
Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
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tions  are  and  then  adopt  the  laws  to  ameliorate  them. 
Do  not  put  a  lot  of  laws  on  our  statute  books  that  we 
know  in  our  hearts  we  cannot  enforce  just  an  at- 
tempt to  fool  the  people." 

Cardinal  Gibbons. 

"I  am  intuitively  persuaded  that  prohibition  can 
never  be  enforced.  It  is  calculated  to  make  hypocrites 
and  to  lead  to  the  manufacture  of  illicit  whisky,  replac- 
ing the  good  material  with  bad,  while  at  the  same 
time  robbing  the  Government  of  a  legitimate  tax. 
Prohibition  will  never  be  enforced  in  any  Christian 
country.  It  can  be  enforced  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries because  the  Mohammedans  object  to  the  manu 
facture  of  whisky,  but  not  elsewhere." 

Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Francis  Arthur  Jones,  biographer  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  in  his  "Sixty  Years  of  An  Inventor's  Life," 
says:  "Total  abstinence  does  not  appeal  to  Edison. 
He  does  not  think  it  a  good  thing,  and  declares  that' 
total  abstainers  usually  are  pale,  with  sallow  complex- 
ions and  abnormally  large  shoulders,  and  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  consumption  than  people  who 
take  a  little  wine  or  spirit.  A  small^quantity  of  'cor- 
dial' is  not  harmful,  he  thinks;  it  is  only  when  taken 
to  excess  that  the  mischief  is  done.  An  occasional 
sip  of  champagne  Edison  enjoys,  and  he  can  even 
appreciate  an  occasional  bottle  of  beer,  but  not  the 
English  kind,  which  is  too  heavy.  " 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 

"Although  I  believe  in  temperance,  I  try  to  be  tem- 
perate in  my  belief  and  to  be  sufficiently  radical  not 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  my  conservatism.  Judging  from 
what  I  see  in  this  country,  and  from  what  I  know  of 

the  conditions  of  things  in  Europe  1  am  decidedly 

of  the  opinion  that  the  more  wine  there  is  produced 
in  this  country  and  the  more  freely  it  is  transported 
from  State  to  State,  the  less  whisky  will  be  used,  and 
the  smaller  the  amount  of  drunkenness." 

Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
"The  Master  whom  I  serve  made  drink  and  offered 
to  others  wine  fermented  wine.     He  ordained  its  use 


PROF.   HUGO  MUNSTERBERG, 
of  Harvard  University. 
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in  the  most  solemn  sacrament  of  the  church.  He  did 
this  in  the  evening  before  he  died,  when  he  knew  he 
was  going  to  die,  so  that  he  did  it  in  the  most  solemn 
moment  of  his  hfe.  His  practice,  his  injunctions  and 
his  example  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  personally." 

Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  injured  last  year 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  and  put  out 
seven  thousand  hopeful  lives;  does  any  sane  person 
argue  that  we  ought  to  abolish  railroads)  The  stock 
exchange  has  brought  in  the  last  year  economic  misery 
to  uncounted  homes,  but  even  at  the  height  of  the 
panic  no  one  wanted  to  destroy  the  market  for  indus- 
trial stock.  How  much  crime  and  disaster  and  dis- 
ease and  ruin  have  come  into  the  lives  of  American 
youth  through  women,  and  yet  who  doubts  that  women 
are  the  blessing  of  the  whole  national  life?  To  say 
that  certain  evils  come  from  a  certain  source  sug- 
gests only  to  fools  the  hasty  annihilation  of  the  source 
before  studying  whether  greater  evils  might  not  result 
from  its  destruction,  and  without  asking  whether  the 
evils  might  not  be  reduced,  and  the  good  from  the 
same  source  remain  untouched  and  untampered  with. 
Even  if  a  hollow  tooth  aches,  the  modern  dentist  does 
not  think  of  pulling  it;  that  would  be  the  remedy  of 
the  clumsy  village  barber.  The  evils  of  drink  exist, 
and  to  neglect  their  cure  would  be  criminal;  but  to 
rush  on  to  the  conclusion  that  every  vineyard  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  devastated,  is  unworthy  of  the  logic 
of  a  self  governing  nation. 


Samuel  Gompers. 

"1  am  frank  enough  to  say  that  1  am  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  prohibition  movement.  I  know  of  a 
better  way  other  than  by  legalized  prohibition  to 
secure  temperance  and  the  temperate  habits  in  any  of 
the  personal  activities  of  men. 

"There  is  no  movement  in  all  the  country  so  potent 
to  make  the  people  temperate  as  is  the  much  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented  organized  labor  move- 
ment of  the  country.  Increasing  wages,  establishing  a 
shorter  workday,  affording  better  tastes,  better  aspir- 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON, 
California's  Famous  Novelist, 
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ations,  higher  ideals,  which  the  better  standard  of 
living  and  freedom  of  burdensome  hours  of  toil  will 
bring,  the  opportunity  for  better  homes  and  surround- 
ings, and  better  working  conditions,  all  of  these,  I 
repeat,  have  been  more  potent  in  establishing  temper- 
ance and  temperance  habits  than  to  inaugurate  prohi- 
bition by  law.  " 

Gertrude  Atherton. 

"That  a  great — and  poetical — industry  should  be 
ruined,  and  sane  adults  insulted  by  being  informed 
that  they  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  the  temperate  made  to  do  pen- 
ance for  the  intemperate,  is  not  only  unjust  and  illog- 
ical, but  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  into  a  law  would 
make  our  State  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world." 

Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 

"I  am  not  and  never  have  been  in  favor  of  prohi- 
bition. The  W.  C.  T.  U.  people  have  asked  me  at 
different  times  (not  recently)  to  help  them,  and  1 
have  always  declined,  not  that  1  am  not  in  favor  of 
temperance,  but  because  I  did  not  think  their  methods 
are  always  wise  or  likely  to  achieve  the  end  in  view. 

"1  am  opposed  to  intemperance,  but  not  to  a  mod- 
erate use  of  wine,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  coun- 
tries where  wine  is  freely  used  are  not  those  where 
the  highest  rate  of  intemperance  prevails. 

"In  this  wine-producing  State  especially  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  and  do  much  more  harm  than 
good  to  establish  prohibition." 

Emilie  M.  Chabot. 

"The  contemplated  confiscation  of  our  beautiful 
vineyards  and  all  depending  industries  would  be  a 
crime  too  dreadful  to  deem  possible  in  our  free  land. 

"I  have  been  among  wine  drinkers  all  my  life,  and 
I  can  affirm  that  they  are  not  drunkards,  but  are  tem- 
perate, law-abiding  citizens  The  great  mistake  enter- 
tained is  to  impute  alcoholic  intemperance  to  the  use 
of  wine  and  beer.  On  the  contrary  the  habitual  drink- 
ers of  wine  at  meals  are  perfectly  satisfied  and  do  not 
crave  a  stronger  stimulant. 

"Listening  to  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  their 
hearers  are  urged  to  believe  that  if  their  efforts  be 
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crowned  with  success,  all  poverty,  ignorance,  crime 
and  sickness  will  be  conquered  and  done  away  with. 
Our  nation  would  then  be  elevated  above  all  nations.' 
Let  us  glance  at  the  nations  that  have  held  the  creed 
of  total  abstinence  for  almost  fifteen  hundred  years, 
claiming  about  I  50  millions  pledged  not  to  touch 
wine:  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Tartary,  a  large  part 
of  India,  and  the  Malay  countries.  Shall  we  take  them 
for  our  guiding  star?  The  heavens  forbid!  Total 
abstinence  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Let  us 
be  wise  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and 
be  satisfied  to  remain  a  temperate  people  in  our  own 
beautiful,  temperate  California." 

Anna  J.  Smith,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

"For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  authoritative  infor- 
mation as  to  the  amount  of  intemperance  in  a  town 
supported,  it  may  be  said,  entirely  by  the  wine  indus- 
try, the  marshal  of  Cloverdale  (population  800  to 
1000)  was  requested  to  consult  his  records  for  the 
past  year  and  furnish  a  certificate  as  to  the  result  of 
his  investigations.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that 
certificate : 

Cloverdale,  Cal.,  June  20,  1914. 
'1  hereby   certify  that   my   records  show  that 
within   the   past   year    there    have   been  sixteen 
cases  of  intoxication  in  Cloverdale.    Of  this  num- 
ber four  were  resident  and  twelve  non-resident. 

(Signed)    F.  P.  CONNER, 
'Town   Marshal,  Cloverdale.' 

"Do  the  imported  'reformers'  and  the  unreasonable 
agitators  of  our  own  State  think  it  just  to  demand  as 
reparation  for  the  weakness  of  sixteen  men,  the  de- 
struction of  an  industry  that  stands  for  forty  years 
of  patient  toil? 

"If  so,  let  us  reduce  the  matter  to  a  simple  'problem.' 
If  it  demands  the  sacrifice  of  $1,500,000  worth  of 
property  to  atone  for  the  offense  of  sixteen  gluttons, 
how  much  property  would  be  required  to  atone  for 
the  offense  of  twice  as  many  dry  superintendents  and 
leaders  who  are  making  rash  promises  they  cannot 
keep  and  are  giving  advice  to  the  growers  that  our 
learned  profes-ors  lc!l  us  is  cruelly  m':leading?" 
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Robert    Louii  Stevenson. 

J  was  interested  in  California  wine.  Indeed,  I  am  in- 
terested in  all  wines,  and  have  been  all  my  life, 
from  the  raisin  wine  that  a  school-fellow  kept  secreted 
in  his  play-box  up  to  my  last  discovery,  those  notable 
Valtellines  that  once  shone  upon  the  board  of  Caesar. 
*     #     »  » 

If  wine  is  to  withdraw  its  most  poetic  countenance, 
the  sun  of  the  white  dinner-cloth,  a  deity  to  be  in- 
voked by  two  or  three,  all  fervent,  hushing  their  talk, 
degusting  tenderly,  and  storing  reminiscences — for  a 
bottle  of  good  wine,  like  a  good  act,  shines  ever  in  the 
retrospect — if  wine  is  to  desert  us,  go  thy  ways,  old 
Jack! 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap.  Its 
extended  use  will  carry  health  and  comfort  to  a  much 
enlarged  circle. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

"Forget  not,  I  pray  you,  the  rights  of  personal  free- 
dom. Self  government  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
political  and  social  institutions.  Seek  not  to  enforce 
upon  your  brother  by  legislative  enactment  the  virtue 
that  he  can  possess  only  by  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience  and  the  energy  of  his  will." 

Professor  Louis  Agassiz. 

Before  a  legislative  committee  of  Massachusetts  in 
1867: 

"1  hail  with  joy — for  I  am  a  temperance  man  and 

friend  of  temperance  1  hail  with  joy  the  efforts  that 

are  being  made  to  raise  wine  in  this  country. 

"I  believe  that  when  you  can  have  everywhere 
cheap,  pure,  unadulterated  wine,  you  will  no  longer 
have  need  for  either  prohibitory  or  license  laws." 

Henry  Watterson. 

"Any  form  of  prohibition  or  restriction  bears  most 
heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes,  the  rich  being  always 
able  to  secure  whatever  potations  they  wish." 
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GREAT   MEN    NOT  ABSTAINERS 

y^MONG  the  world's  great — really  great — men,  not 
one  can  be  found  who  was  a  total  abstainer. 
Throughout  the  ages,  the  men  whose  names  have  gone 
down  in  history  as  having  achieved  something  of  real 
note,  uted  wine.  No  matter  in  what  direction  their 
activities  lay,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  whether' in 
religion,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science,  or  in  the 
strenuous  field  of  exploration,  they  a!!  used  alcoholic 
stimulant  in  some  form  or  another. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  noted  for  his  wine  drink- 
ing: so  was  Julius  Caesar.  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
used  wine.  Coming  to  later  times,  we  find  the  names 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  Dean  Swift,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Lord  Nelson,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Edmund  Burke,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Sheridan,  Fox,  Gold- 
smith, Robert  Burns,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Byron,  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Shakespeare,  Macaulay,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Heine,  Patrick  Henry,  George  Washington,  Daniel 
Webster,  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Dickens,  Dumas,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Guizot,  Carlyle,  Mommsen,  Ernest  Re- 
nan,  Thackeray,  Washington  Irving,  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Bismarck, 
U.  S.  Grant,  Admirals  Porter,  Farragut  and  Dewey, 
Wagner,  Verdi,  Marconi  and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and 

an  indefinitely  long  list  of  other  world  celebrities  

all  wine  drinkers. 

Wherever  life  is  found  on  the  plane  of  utmost  en- 
deavor, there  will  be  found  moderate  drinking.  The 
mental  leaders  of  the  world  have  not  been  prohibi- 
tionists. Total  abstinence  has  never  been  found  hand 
in  hand  with  momentous  accomplishment. 

What  names  can  the  prohibitionists  show  to  com- 
pare with  those  above? 

Has  there  ever  been  a  prohibitionist  who  was  a 
really  great  man,  great  enough  to  have  his  name  re- 
membered by  the  average  citizen  of  fair  education — 
unless  it  be  Mohammed,  the  first  prohibitionist? 
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I  j  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


tors  ot  tho  Ban  nrasoleoo  Chanber  of  Commeroe  It  «&■ 
roted  to  reoonmand  to  our  membflre  against  tba  paaeaga 
Of  the  80-oall«d  Prohibition  and  Partial  Prohibition 
Imendoenta,  to  bo  Toted  on  at  the  forthcoming  November 
•laotion. 


that  theae  aBandmenta  would  effectively  deetroy  the  vlti- 
oultural  industry  of  Oalifornia.    This  Chamber  is  on  re- 
oord  as  favoring  the  vltioultural  industry  of  the  state  aa 
a  reputable  and  legitimate  business,  fostered  by  the  state 
•Dd  deserving  of  support.    It  is  therefore  opposed  to  pro- 
hibition aoandments  so  severe  and  drastic  In  their  requlre- 
Mnta  aa  to  deetroy  this  business. 


Ilarob  l6tb.  1916. 


>rapa  Orowars  Proteotiva  Assoolation, 
f216  Pins  Street, 
Ban  rranoisoo. 


mtlamen:- 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 


The  Board  took  this  action  bsoause  It  believes 


Tours  very  truly. 


a/ 
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WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAY 

No  Anti-Saloon  Problem 

Sacramento  'Bee."  February  73,  I91ti. 
'~J~'HE   same   old   trick   of   the   last   prohibition  cam- 
paign in  this  State  is  being  worked  again. 

"Campaigners  and  literary  experts  devoted  to  that 
cause  already  are  writing  about  'the  line-up  against 
the  saloon,'  and  various  quotations  are  made  from 
the  forces  'behind  the  anti-saloon  movement.' 

"Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  no  anti- 
saloon  movement  before  the  people  of  California;  no 
anti-saloon  question  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  peopF<- 
of  California  in  November  next. 

"There  is  no  anti-saloon  problem  at  issue  befon- 
the  voters,  any  more  than  there  is  one  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  sparrows. 

•     •  ♦ 

"The  thing  is  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  offenses 
against  personal  liberty  and  the  sacredness  of  individ- 
ual rights  ever  thought  of  anywhere. 

"It  is  a  fraud  when  it  masquerades  under  the  alias 
of  'an  anti-saloon  proposition.' 

"It  is  a  farce  when  it  claims  to  be  merely  a  meas- 
ure to  'regulate  the  liquor  traffic' 

"And  it  is  an  imposition  throughout  upon  the  voter, 
because  it  does  not  stand  out  in  the  sunlight  under  its 
true  colors."' 


Taxes  Will  Increase 

Oakland  •■Enquirer.  '  March  /}.  IDlli. 
^^ITH  the  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  non- 
taxable property  in  the  State,  a  condition  which 
is  placing  increasing  burdens  upon  the  masses,  is  it 
not  well  that  we  hesitate  to  destroy  an  immense  tax- 
paying  industry  of  the  State,  especially  when  by  so 
doing  no  moral  victory  be  achieved? 

As  the  case  now  stands,  25  to  30  per  cent  of  our 
improved  property  is  withdrawn  from  taxation  as 
being  church,  school  and  benevolently  used,  a  condi- 
tion which  correspondingly  increases  the  taxes  of  the 
householder  and  bus'iness  man.  Besides  this,  all  pub- 
lic utility  property  of  the  State  pays  no  local  taxes. 
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[  but  supports,  instead,  the  State  Government,  thus  talc- 
I  ing  out  of  the  communities  local  control  and  support, 
,  a  condition  which,  though  wisely  conceived  in  prin- 
1  ciple,  is  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  burdensome  to 
I  the  home  owners  and  business  men  of  our  cities  and 
'  towns. 

Already  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  becoming  the 
1  bane  of  urban  existence.  Further  curtailment  of  the 
!  taxable  property  list,  as  by  the  destruction  of  our 
'  winery  industry,  can  only  make  conditions  worse. 

'  Grape  Growing  the  Issue 

]  Los  Angeles  "Times,"  March  30,  l!)l(>. 

I  "yHE  wine  industry  of  California  ought  to  be  and 
must  be  saved.  The  saloon  is  not  the  paramount  is- 
I  .sue  and  does  not  amount  to  so  much  one  way  or  the 
I  other.     It  may  have  its  rights,  but  those  rights  must 

not  stand  in  the  way  of  our  vineyards.  Crape  grow- 
!  ing  is  a  legitimate  industry.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
'  and  most  profitable  in  the  State.  »  ♦  *  There  can 
'  be  no  doubt  that  the  saloon  must  either  be  modified  or 
'   swept  away,  but  surely  there  are  enough  people  in 

California  who  are  sufficiently  temperate  to  avoid  either 
;  extreme  and  who,  through  the  wisdom  of  moderation, 
'  can  save  the  nourishing  grapes  of  our  delightful  vine- 
'  clad  hills  without  regard  to  the  saloon  and  the  men 
i  who  abuse  it.  Crape  growing  is  the  issue — not  the 
'  saloon. 

State  Has  Fostered  Industry 

Livermore  "Herald."  April  1.  1916. 
The   industry   has  been   fostered   by  both   the  na- 
tional and  State  governments  for  many  years  and  up 
to  a  very  recent  date.     This  encouragement  was  un- 
doubtedly given  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  State.     The  grape  men,  actuated  by  the  same 
'    belief,    have    invested    millions    in    vineyards    and  in 
I    wineries.    With   the  influx  of  new  people  has  come 
a  change  in  sentiment,  and  it  is  now  sought  to  de- 
'    stroy  the  industry  which  has  been  built  up  througn 
i    hard  work  and  intelligent  thought.  The  grape  grower 
cannot  be  expected  to  accept  the  new  idea  without 
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a  protest,  as  his  very  business  existence  is  involved. 
He  is  going  to  fight,  and  fight  hard,  for  what  he  as- 
sumes is  his  right  to  conduct  a  business  which  he 
considers  not  only  legitimate  but  one  of  which  he 
has  always  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  because  of 
ihe  endorsement  it  has  been  given  by  high  author- 
ities in  State  and  nation. 

Fair-minded  people  should  look  at  this  matter  from 
the  viticulturists'  standpoint  and  hesitate  before  cast- 
ing a  ballot  that  may  destroy  the  work  and  accumu- 
lation of  years. 

Discourage  Subsidized  Reformer* 

San  Francisco  "Argonaut."  December  2').  I'Jl.'j. 

"^HE  protection  of  legitimate  industry  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  legislation.  The 
grape  industry  of  California  was  developed  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  without  a  suspicion  of  reproach,  and  with 
the  unstinted  applause  of  the  people.  Its  encourage- 
ment would  be  the  surest  guaranty  against  alcoholic 
excesses  and  the  chief  enemy  to  this  form  of  dissipa- 
tion. The  grape  and  wine  interests  of  the  State  thus 
built  up  in  good  faith  are  now  worth  $150,000,000 
and  they  ought  not  thus  to  be  attacked  and  menaced 
and  depreciated  at  election  after  election  by  men  who 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  who  are  "financed"  by  or- 
ganizations largely  outside  of  California  and  indiffer- 
ent to  its  fortunes.  Already  the  grape  industry  is 
hampered  by  increased  revenue  taxes,  and  now  it  must 
face  a  recurring  attack  that  would  destroy  any  trade 
on  earth.  There  ought  to  be  some  power  in  public 
opinion  to  abash  the  subsidized  reformers  who  stand 
at  street  corners  and  wait  to  be  hired. 

Why  Ruin  Two  Great  Industries? 

Los  Angeles  "Record."  March  9.  1916. 

"^HE   'Record'   is   frankly   opposed   to   the   two  dry 
measures — it  doesn't  expect  to  reap  any  financial 
benefits  from  its  stand,  but  it  has  no  reason  to  conceal 
its  opinion. 

"The  'Record'  will  be  glad  to  give  each  side  of  this 
controversy   free   use   of   its   columns;   let  everybody 
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have  their  say  and  let  the  people  judge  when  they 
know  the  truth,  but  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  the  paper 
is  concerned,  it  beheves  that  these  measures  are  dan- 
gerous; that  they  are  not  reform  measures;  that  they 
will  not  enhance  the  virtues  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  business  loss  they  will  inflict,  and  that  they  are, 
at  best,  but  stop  gaps,  and  are  neither  fundamental 
reform  measures  nor  based  on  any  true  program. 

"There  are  two  industries  in  this  State  that  are 
most  important.  They  are  the  grape  industry  and 
the  tourist  industry. 

"So  far  as  Southern  California  is  concerned  any 
measure  that  abolishes  either  of  these  sources  of  rev- 
enue means  financial  ruin  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  and  hundreds  of  business  men.  These  pro- 
posed 'dry'  measures  appear  designed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  ruining  two  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
State's  income,  and  both  the  workers  and  the  business 
interests  for  once  agree  that  these  measures  are  deadly 
to  their  best  interests." 


Confiscation  Without  Compensation 

San  Francisco  "Call."  April  SO.  IDI.'i 

"yHE  financial  calamity  which  would  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  would  be  com- 
mensurable with  the  San  Francisco  fire,  BUT  THERE 

WOULD  BE  NO  REIMBURSING  INSURANCE.  It, 

too,  would  render  its  thousands  homeless,  for  a  man 
is  never  so  homeless  as  when  forced  out  of  employ- 
ment and  means  of  following  his  trade  or  occupation. 
It,  too,  would  mean  the  destruction  of  property,  inflict- 
ing irreparable  damage,  for  IT  WOULD  END  ABSO- 
LUTELY THE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  170,000  ACRES 
OF  FERTILE  CALIFORNIA  LAND,  for  the  produc- 
tivity of  land  is  ended  when  there  is  no  use  for  its 
products.  Capital  valued  at  $150,000,000  would  be 
practically  annihilated.  Some  of  the  grape  land  would 
in  time  be  put  to  other  uses.  Orchards  could  be 
planted,  but  in  that  case  from  six  to  ten  years  would 
pass  before  the  trees  would  be  bearing,  and  during 
that  period  how  could  the  land  owner  and  his  work- 
men live? 
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Viticulture  An  Asset  to  California 

Sacramento  "News."  February  27,  191G. 

^OTHING  is  gained  for  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  adoption  of  radical  prohibition  meas- 
ures, such  as  are  now  enforced  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. On  its  face,  it  is  positively  absurd  to  stop  the 
manufacture  of  beer  in  those  States  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  beer  and  other  liquors  manufactured  in 
other  States  to  be  imported  and  consumed  by  the  peo- 
ple residing  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Common 
sense  suggests  to  a  mind  with  ordinary  reasoning 
capacity  that  if  it  is  wrong  to  manufacture  alcoholic 
Hquors,  it  certainly  must  be  wrong  to  permit  theiir 
consumption. 

California  is  a  great  vineyard  State  and  produces 
millions  of  gallons  of  standard  wines  annually.  No 
one  has  ever  demonstrated  that  the  consumption  of 
these  wines  has  proved  a  detriment  to  society,  here 
or  anywhere. 

California  wants  to  retain  her  vineyards,  wineries 
and  her  breweries  because  they  are  great  legitimate 
industries.  The  products  of  these  institutions  are  not 
harmful  to  the  people  because  they  are  not  consumed 
in  excessive  quantities,  and  with  this  fact  in  mind, 
how  absurd  it  would  be  for  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  California  in  theii  calmer  moments  to  vote 
for  the  annihilation  of  these  helpful  industries  repre- 
senting investment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
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CASH  PRIZES  OFFERED  FOR  BEST  GRAPE  ESSAY 


The  Directors  of  the  California  Grape  Protective 
Association  believe  there  are  thousands  of  families  in 
this  State  in  the  homes  of  which  the  gospel  of  tem- 
perance is  preached,  but  not  that  of  prohibition. 

Acting  on  this  belief  we  would  like  to  hear  what 
the  boys  and  girls  attending  school  have  to  say  about 
the  proposal  for  prohibition  in  California.  The  radi- 
cal and  intemperate  side  of  the  issue  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  and  has  been  heard  from,  and  we  now  wish 
to  hear  from  some  of  those  who  have  been  taught 
moderation  and  temperance  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  living. 

This  Association  has  decided  to  offer  for  the  moat 
meritorious  essays,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  words 
in  length,  three  prize.-i,  the  first  $100,  the  second  $65, 
and  the  third  $35  in  cash. 

Those  eligible  to  competition  will  be  the  pupils  of 
a  grammar  or  high  school  grade  in  any  portion  of 
the  State. 

From  the  name  of  our  organization,  the  natural 
and  correct  inference  is  that  we  would  save  and  pro- 
tect the  vineyards  of  this  State,  and  we  shall  choose 
as  the  title  of  the  essay  the  following  words:  "The 
vineyards  of  California  must  not  be  destroyed  by 
prohibition." 

The  time  limit  within  which  the  competitive  essays 
must  be  in  possession  of  the  office  of  this  Association 
is  October  I,  1916.  Between  now  and  that  time 
three  judges  will  be  selected  from  the  prominent  men 
and  women  of  the  State,  and  on  their  decision,  after 
full  examination  of  the  essays,  the  awards  will  be 
made. 

Those  competing  should  forward  their  letters  to 
Mr.  H.  F.  Stoll,  at  the  address  given  below,  marking 
their  envelope  "Essay  Contest." 

If  any  further  information  or  statistical  data  re- 
garding the  grape  industry  are  desired  we  will  fur- 
nish it  on  application. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  PROTECTIVE  ASSN. 
Room  607,  216  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


THE  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


HE  California  Crape  Protective  Association  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  only  those  who  are 
ependent  upon  the  vineyards  and  wineries  for  their 
ivelihood. 

As  its  name  implies,   the  association  exists  solely 
or   the   protection   of   California's   grape   industry — 
ine,  table  and  raisin  grapes — against  the  onslaughts 
f  those  who  are  attacking  it. 

The  raisin  and  table  grape  industries  are  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  wine  grape  industry,  the  three 
are  so  interdependent,  that  the  destruction  of  any  one 
of  them  would  result  in  inevitable  disaster  to  the  other 
two. 

The  object  of  this  booklet  is  to  show  the  harm  that 
would  be  done  to  this  State  and  the  injustice  to  our 
vineyardists,  if  either  or  both  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ments, proposed  by  the  California  Campaign  Federa- 
tion, are  adopted  in  November. 

We  trust  that  every  voter  who  receives  a  copy  will 
study  it  carefully.  It  gives  a  wealth  of  interesting 
facts  and  statistics  in  terse  form  and  aims  to  answer 
truthfully  all  the  misleading  arguments  advanced  by 
our  opponents  in  an  endeavor  to  discredit  viticulture 
in  California. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Room  607,  216  Pine  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENTS 

'  I  WO  drastic  amendments  to  the  State  Constitutioi 
will  be  placed  before  the  voters  of  California  al 
the  general  election  on  November  7.     They  are  to 
known  as  Propositions  No.  I  and  No.  2  on  the  ball 
The  text  is  printed  in  full  on  pages  60,  61  and  62. 
Proposition  No.  1. 
The   first  amendment   provides   for  TOTAL  PRO' 
HIBITION.  to  go  into  effect  January  I,  1920.     If  thi»j 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  force  California  t 
brand  as  outlaws  the  owners  of  I  70,000  acres  of  win 
grapes. 

And  yet,  for  sixty  years  the  State  has  fostered  and 
protected  the  wine  industry;  it  has  been  instrumental 
in  inducing  thousands  of  people  from  abroad  to  re- 
claim its  hillsides;  it  has  peopled  our  valleys  and 
mountain  slopes  with  men  and  women  of  thrifty  and 
temperate  habits,  and  has  accorded  to  them  an  equal 
place  among  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  land. 

The  four  years'  period  of  grace  given  our  growers 
to  pull  up  their  wine  grapes  and  plant  something 
else  is  a  hollow  concession,  for  much  of  the  land  used 
for  viticulture  is  reclaimed  hillsides  and  desert  wastes, 
where  nothing  but  the  vine  will  grow  without  irri- 
gation. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  voters  of  the  great  State 
of  California  will  lend  themselves  to  such  a  con- 
fiscation. 

This  prohibitive  amendment  would  make  any  per- 
son liable  to  a  fine  of  $1000,  a  year's  imprisonment 

or  both,  for  offering — in  his  own  home  a  glass  of 

light  wine  to  any  guest  or  visitor,  and  as  the  Sacra- 
mento "Bee"  pointed  out  in  1914,  when  a  similar 
measure  was  submitted  to  the  voters:  "It  would 
plunge  the  State  into  an  endless  turmoil  of  law-break- 
ing, boot-legging,  spying,  prosecution,  perjury,  secret 
drinking  of  vile  liquor,  body  and  soul-destroying  drug 
habits,  and  many  other  evils  such  as  long  have  cursed 
every  other  State  where  prohibition  has  been  at- 
tempted, such  as  continue  in  Maine  down  to  the 
present  day,  despite  the  most  drastic  prohibitory 
law-breaking  and  pretense  of  enforcement  for  a  long 
period." 
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Proposition  No.  2  Is  Misleading 

"^HE  Anti-Saloon  League  leaders  will  tell  the  voters: 
"All   right,    if  you   don't   want   total  prohibition, 
vote  for  our  compromise  amendment,  which  exempts 
the  wine  industry." 

Let  us  see  if  it  really  does. 
Section  I  of  this  amendment  says: 

"After  January   I,    1918,  no  alcoholic  liquor 
shall  be  kept,  given  away  or  sold  in  any  saloon, 

dramshop,  dive,  STORE,  HOTEL,  RESTAU- 
RANT. CAFE,  CLUB,  dance  hall  or  other  place 
of  public  resort,  except  in  a  pharmacy  or  on  the 
premises  where  such  liquor  is  manufactured;  nor 
shall  any  such  liquor  be  sold  or  given  away  on 
or  in  any  street,  alley,  park  or  public  place." 
This  means  that  no   HOTEL,   RESTAURANT  OR 

CAFE  COULD  SERVE  CALIFORNIA  WINE  WITH 
MEALS. 

NO  COMMERCIAL  BODY,  FRATERNAL  ORGAN- 
IZATION, OR  INDIVIDUAL  GIVING  A  PUBLIC 
BANQUET  AT  A  PLACE  OF  PUBLIC  RESORT 
COULD  OFFER  WINE  TO  GUESTS. 

NO  CLUB  COULD  SERVE  WINE  TO  ITS  MEM- 
BERS. 

NO  SUMMER  RESORT  COULD  OFFER  OR  GIVE 
AWAY  WINE  TO  ITS  PATRONS. 

NO  GROCERY  STORE  OR  FAMILY  LIQUOR 
STORE  COULD  SELL  WINE  IN  SEALED  PACK- 
AGES NOT  TO  BE  CONSUMED  ON  THE  PREM'SES, 
AND  THE  WHOLESALER  WOULD  BE  ELIMI- 
NATED. 

NO  WINERY  COULD  CONDUCT  A  RETAIL 
BUSINESS  UNDER  THIS  AMENDMENT. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  solicit  orders  throughout 
the  State;  to  deliver  wine  to  customers  at  the  place  of 
manufacture;  to  permit  anyone  to  sample  wines  on 
the  premises,  or  to  sell  less  than  two  gallons. 

We  want  to  warn  the  voters  of  California  that  this 
amendment  is  unfair,  because  it  cuts  off  practically 
every  avenue  of  distribution  in  California,  and  dis- 
credits our  wines,  when  we  tell  visitors  they  should 
drink  them  in  the  East,  but  not  here  where  they  are 
produced. 
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REAL  AIM  OF  THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE. 

JN    1914,    the    prohibitionists   who    sought   to  make 

California  as  dry  as  the  Mohave  Desert  called 
themselves  the  California  Dry  Federation.  When  the 
campaign  ended  in  Prohibition  being  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  169,145.  the  leaders  became  convinced 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  using  the  word 
"dry,"  because  it  antagonized  those  opposed  to  Pro- 
hibition, and  showed  their  real  aim  at  first  glance. 

Accordingly,  this  year  they  are  calling  themselves 
the  California  Campaign  Federation,  which  is  rather 
ingenious.  It  means  nothing:  it  does  not  define  the 
activities  of  the  organization.  Its  mere  indefiniteness 
is  calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  some 
great  new  factor  in  politics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  same  old  aggregation, 
but  this  time  it  is  dominated  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  of  Westerville,  Ohio. 

The  "dry"  leaders  announce  that  they  are  contem- 
plating a  campaign  of  extraordinary  vigor  in  Califor- 
nia this  year,  and  add:  "We  are  going  to  use 
$250,000  in  this  campaign.  Already  the  fund  has 
reached  more  than  $100,000." 

According  to  the  "Worker's  Manual,"  published 
by  the  California  Campaign  Federation,  no  contribu- 
tion, however  small,  will  be  overiooicea. 

"If  every  "dry"  household,"  says  the  Manual, 
"would  contribute  one  dollar  a  month  during  1916 
the  campaign  would  be  well  financed.  Many  families 
should  do  much  more  than  this:  few  need  do  less." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  large  fund  will  be 
raised.  California  is  a  fertile  field  and  according  to 
L.  Ames  Brown,  in  the  December,  1915,  issue  of  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
knows  how  to  get  money.    He  says:  " 
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"The  League  i»  well  provided  with  funds.  The  in- 
come of  the  various  State  organizations,  together 
with  that  of  the  national  organization,  was  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000  last  year.  Whence  came  these 
large  war  funds  is  more  or  less  a  mystery.  It  has 
been  charged  by  opponents  that  they  represent 
'Rockefeller  money,'  and  contributions  of  other  large 
interests.  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
have  been  mentioned  at  times  as  heavy  contributors. 

"One  of  the  chief  sources  of  power  of  the  League 
is  the  remarkable  efficiency  it  has  displayed  in  pay- 
ing off  old  political  scores.  •  •  • 

'  The  black  list  of  the  League  has  been  a  growing 
one  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  published  in  the 
annual  Year  Book,  and  now  includes  every  member 
of  the  House  or  Senate  who,  in  1914,  voted  against 
the  Webb  measure  or  the  motion  to  override  the  veto 
of  President  Taft;  every  member  who  voted  against 
the  Hobson  resolution  in  1914;  and  every  member 
of  the  Senate  who  did  not  follow  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Sheppard,  of  Texas,  in  his  effort  to  foist 
prohibition  upon  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

That  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  California  has  no 
intention  of  exempting  the  wine  industry  of  this  State 
is  evident  from  the  following  statement  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  M.  Gandier,  quoted  in  the  "Sunset  Magazine" 
for  March,  1916,  by  Arno  Dosch:  "We  have  no  in- 
tention of  stopping  until  we  do  away  with  alcohol  in 
every  form.  Politically,  we  are  opportunists.  We  get 
what  we  can  and  then  try  for  more.  We  would  na- 
turally prefer  to  fight  the  saloons  unsupported  by 
the  winemen,  and  then  turn  around  afterwards  and 
finish  up  the  winemen." 

Dr.  Gandier  is  the  head  of  the  Anti.Saloon  League 
in  California  and  manager  of  the  California  Cam- 
paign Federation. 


JUNIPERO  SERRA, 


Head  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  who  Introduced  the 
"Mission"  wine  grape  Into  California. 
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.  HISTORY  OF  THE  VINE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

J^ONG  before  the  citrus,  the  sugar  and  the  dairy 
interests  had  been  established  in  California,  be- 
fore oil  or  even  gold  had  been  discovered,  before  the 
first  alfalfa  seed  had  been  brought  here  or  the  iron 
rails  had  networked  the  western  continent,  the  grow- 
ing of  grapes  was  an  established  industry,  the  making 
of  wine  an  honorable  occupation  in  California. 

The  history  of  the  vine  in  California  began  with 
Father  Serra,  who,  as  far  back  as  I  772,  planted  the 
first  domestic  grapes  and  proved  that  California  was 
the  natural  home  of  the  vine. 

As  those  brave,  gentle,  hardy  pioneers  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  old  mission  padres,  gradually  extended 
their  chain  of  schools  and  churches  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco,  they  carried  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  fig  and  olive  along  with  them.  In  1856. 
at  the  time  when  the  old  civilization  of  Spanish  Cali- 
fornia was  being  crowded  out  by  the  new  civilization 
of  modern  America,  there  were  nearly  two  million 
vines  of  the  mission  variety  of  grapes  producing  wine 
for  the  State  of  California. 

This  State  owes  its  emergence  from  the  cocoon 
stage  into  the  beautiful,  bright  butterfly  she  has  be- 
come today  to  the  object  lesson  taught  by  those  origi- 
nal vineyards,  which  proved  what  California  climate 
and  soil  could  do. 

The  struggle  of  our  wine-makers  for  recognition,  the 
long-drawn-out  battle  to  break  down  the  wall  of  preju- 
dice against  native  wines,  and  the  final  triumph,  when 
California   wines    received   the    "grand   prix"    in  the 

camp  of  the  enemy  at  the  international  expositions  in 

the  greatest  wine-drinking  and  wine-producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  is  an  inspiring  story  and  the  achieve- 
ment has  served  well  to  advertise  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  California  the  world  over. 

Now,  after  all  these  difficulties  have  been  surmount- 
ed, when  the  vineyards  are  beginning  to  become  profit- 
able to  the  grape  growers  and  the  world  knows  that 
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California  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  can 
grow  the  foreign  varietiei  of  grapes  and  make  pure 
wines,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  leaders,  who  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  lose,  come  forward  and  want  to  abol- 
ish it  all.  1  hey  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  Father 
Serra,  who  introduced  the  wine  grape  into  California; 
at  the  State  which  handed  the  first  cuttings  of  foreign 
varieties  of  wine  grapes  to  the  farmers  and  urged  them 
to  plant  them  everywhere;  at  Uncle  Sam,  because  he 
interested  himself  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  vineyards 
destroyed  by  the  phylloxera  and  Anaheim  curses. 

They  ask  the  voters  of  California  to  undo  all  this 
costly  work  of  the  State  and  nation  and  strip  our  grow- 
ers of  their  homes  and  vineyards. 

As  a  community  of  honest  people,  can  we  afford  to 
ruin  them? 

And  if  the  State  does  make  it  impossible  fot  him  to 
sell  his  product,  do  we  not  owe  him  full  compensa- 
tion for  all  that  he  may  suffer  at  the  hands  of  thr 
voters  of  California  > 

John  A.  Britton. 

"If  there  is  one  industry  more  than  another  with 
which  the  State  of  California  has  been  identified  sincr 
early  times  it  is  the  wine  industry.  California  winen 
are  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  and  in  this  industry 
alone  there  is  an  immense  sum,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  $150,000,000  invested.  To  abolish  this  industry 
at  one  sweep  would  work  serious  injury  upon  the 
entire  State  of  California.  The  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  California  has  helped  to  make  its 
name  and  fame,  and  the  nations  of  the-  world,  more 
liberaKin  their  ideas,  would  find  no  place  for  either 
their  homes  or  their  activities  in  a  country  so  narrow- 
minded  as  to  prohibit  what  has  been  recognized  as 
an  established  custom  since  the  creation  of  the  world." 

Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr. 

"It  would  be  a  crime  to  stop  California's  wine  grape 
cultivation." 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
VITICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES 

"Y^HE  favorable  attitude  of  the  State  Government 
towards  the  growing  of  grapes  in  California  and 
to  related  and  dependent  industries  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  fifty  years  over  $300,000 
has  been  appropriated  by  our  Legislature  for  educa- 
tional and  experimental  work. 

The  first  of  a  long  series  of  favorable  acts  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1661,  which  authorized 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a^"Commissioner  upon  ways 
and  means  to  promote  the  improvement  and  growth 
of  grapes  in  California." 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  the  Governor  appointed 
Col.  A.  Haraszthy  to  visit  and  study  the  chief  grape 
growing  regions  of  Europe.  Col.  Haraszthy  imported 
1400  varieties  of  vines  and  published  a  voluminous 
report  on  "Grape  Culture,  Wines  and  Wine  Making." 

The  interest  thus  stimulated  in  viticulture  resulted 
in  much  planting  of  vines  and  building  of  cellars  so 
that  by  1 880  the  industry  had  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  the  Legislature  passed  another  important 
act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  promotion  of  the  viticul- 
tural  industries  of  the  State." 

This  act  established  a  Viticultural  Commission  of 
nine  members  representing  all  sections  of  the  State, 
whose  duties  were  to  "adopt  such  measures  as  may 
best  promote  the  progress  of  the  viticultural  indus- 
tries of  the  State"  and  to  "disseminate  useful  knowl- 
edge of  viticulture"  by  means  of  reports,  lectures  and 
conventions. 

It  also  directed  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
«ity  of  California  to  "provide  special  instruction  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  pertaining  to  viticulture,"  to 
carry  out  investigations  and  experiments  and  to  pub- 
lish the  results. 

Later,  various  other  acts  were  passed  enlarging  the 
duties  of  the  Viticultural  Commission  and  making 
increased  appropriations  for  the  purpose.    The  results 
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f  the  activities  of  this  commission  are  shown  in  a 
>ng  series  of  reports  and  pamphlets  which  contributed 
n  no  small  measure  to  the  extension  and  improve- 
lent  of  the  vineyards  and  wineries  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  1894  transferred  the  duties  of 
he  State  Viticultural  Commission  to  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  University  of  California,  which  has  ful- 
illed  them  since. 

Various  special  acts  of  the  Legislature  have  been 
>assed  since  that  time  enlarging  the  viticultural  work 
f  the  college  and  increasing  the  appropriation  there- 
of.    The  last  of  these  acts  was  passed  in  1909. 

The  viticultural  work  of  the  college  has,  since  1900, 
leen  confined  to  a  special  division  of  the  Agricultural 
.ollege.  It  has  consisted  of  instruction  by  means  of 
;ourses  to  regular  and  special  students  at  Berkeley  in 
[rape  growing,  wine  making  and  technical  zymology; 
:our8es  to  farm  students  at  Davis;  short  courses  to 
[rape  growers  at  Davis;  special  lectures  and  demon- 
trations  at  farmers'  institutes  and  in  grape  growing 
ections;  examination  of  specimens  sent  to  the  college 
ind  advice  given  by  correspondence  and  by  personal 
'isits  to  vineyards  and  cellars.  Viticultural  and 
mological    investigations    have    been    carried    out  at 

Experiment  vineyards  in  many  sections  of  the  State, 
otably  at  Davis,  Kearney  and  Imperial,  and  in  Santa 
i^lara,  Alameda,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Amador  and  River- 
lide  counties.  Laboratories  for  the  same  purpose  are 
!8tablished  at  Berkeley  and  Davis. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  made 
lublic  by  a  series  of  several  hundred  reports,  bulle- 
:ins,  circulars  and  magazine  articles. 

The  Legislature  of  1913,  while  continuing  the  finan- 
:ial  support  of  the  viticultural  division  of  the  College 
aj  Agriculture,  established  a  rvew  Viticultural  Commis- 
lion  with  duties  modified  by  the  present  needs  and 
levelopment  of  the  industry. 

Finally,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
-louse  calling  upon  Congress  to  withdraw  the  prohi- 
bitive tax  on  brandy  used  in  fortifying  ou"-  sweet 
ivines. 
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UNCLE  SAM  S  VALUABLE  ASSISTANCE 

O  afford  facilities  for  solving  grape  problems,  tlu 
United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  e*> 
tablished  twelve  Experimental  Vineyards  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  One  of  these  is  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Field  Station,  Chico,  California,  and  the  others  are  lo> 
cated  at  Oakville,  in  Napa  County;  Fresno;  Cuasti,  ii 
San  Bernardino  County;  Brawley,  in  Imperial  County; 
Colfax,  in  Placer  County;  Geyserville  and  Sonoma,  in 
Sonoma  County;  Livermore,  in  Alameda  County;  Lodi 
and  Stockton,  in  San  Joaquin  County,  and  Mountai 
View,  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

These  vineyards  offer  opportunity  for  the  broat 
viticultural  research  and  experimental  work  that  ii 
needed,  and  furnish  practical  object  lessons  in  viti 
culture  and  facilities  for  solving  some  of  the  man^ 
commercial  problems  of  the  industry. 

Characteristic  clusters  of  over  500  varieties  of  wine, 
raisin  and  table  grapes  were  collected  last  vintage 
by  Professor  George  C.  Husmann,  in  charge  of  th( 
United  States  Experimental  Stations  in  California,  an< 
sent  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
These  attracted  great  interest  and  proved  a  revelatio 
to  foreign  and  eastern  visitors. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  State  or  nation  can  dii 
play  a  wider  variety  of  grapes  than  those  grow 
in  California,  whose  soil  and  climate  enable  us  to  pre 
duce  practically  every  type  of  wine,  raisin  and  tab] 
grapes  grown  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

"PHERE  is  little  of  the  arable  lands  of  California  froi 
Sutter  County  on  the  north,  to  Imperial  County  o 
the  south,  that  is  not  capable  of  producing  abundani 
crops  of  good  grapes.  Most  of  the  States  in  the  Union, 
Canada  and  Mexico  can  produce  grapes  of  certail 
kinds  in  more  or  less  limited  quantities,  but  no  regiol 
in  the  whole  of  North  America  can  grow  the  European 
varieties  of  grapes,  and  hence  none  can  hope  to  com- 
pare with  California  in  the  quantity,  quality  and  vaiietjr 
of  her  wine,  table  and  raisin  grapes. 


I 
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FEDERAL  AND  STATE  TAXES 
PAID  BY  GRAPE  INDUSTRY 

"^HERE  never  was  a   time  when   the  United  States 
Government  needed  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
of  the  country  in  providing  the  revenue  necessary  to 
run  the  government  so  much  as  at  present. 

The  war  abroad  has  seriously  interfered  with  the 
nation's  income  and  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  forced  to  obtain  additional  funds  in  order  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of 
preparedness,  if  put  into  practice  on  a  large  scale, 
will  mean  the  immediate  need  of  other  vast  sums. 

One  of  the  large  sources  of  internal  revenue  is  the 
wine  industry  of  California,  which,  for  the  year  ended 
January  I,  1916,  yielded  more  than  $2,000,000  to 
the  federal  income.  This  tax  is  collected  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  points  all  over  the  United  States,  where 
California  wines  are  used. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  taxes,  which  also  include 
license  fees,  California's  vineyard  interests  pay  annu- 
ally a  city  and  county  tax  on  their  property  of  about 
$1,500,000. 

If  prohibition  carries  in  California  next  November, 
the  various  wine  grape  counties  are  going  to  lose  a 
considerable  part  of  this  revenue.  They  will  have  to 
make  up  the  deficit  by  increasing  the  tax  rate  or 
inflating  the  assessed  valuation  of  property,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  VITICULTURAL  INDUSTRY 

the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  famihar  witfc 
the  extent  and  value  of  California's  great  viticul- 
tural  industry,  we  have  compiled  the  following  statis- 
tic*, which,  we  think,  will  prove  a  revelation: 

ACREAGE. 

Wine  grapes,  acres   _  170,006 

Raisin  grapes,  acres  110,000 

Table  grapes,  acres  „   50,000 

INVESTMENT. 

Vineyards,   wineries,   warehouses,  pack- 
ing houses,  plants  and  shipping  $150,000,006) 

.Annual    income   30,000,00tjl 


POPULATION  IN  VITICULTURAL  INDUSTRY 

Fifteen  thousand  owners,  lessees,  renters,  with 

their  families  (average  of  five)   75.000 

Employed  in  vineyards,  700  wineries,  packing 

houses  and  shipping   75.000 


Total    vitally    interested   150.000 

FRESH  GRAPES  GROWN  IN  1914. 

For  raisin  purposes,  tons  324.000 

For  table  purposes,  tons  125.000 

Wine  grapes,   tons  325.000 

Table  and  raisin  grapes  used  for  wine  mak- 
ing, tons  150,000 


Total   tons  924.000 

PRODUCTION. 

Wines,  dry.  gallons   25.000,000 

Wines,  sweet,   gallons   17,000,000 


Total  gallons. 
Raisins,    tons  ... 


.42.000,000 

100.000 
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TABLE  CRAPES. 

Skipped  East  in  crates,  tons  110,000 

Used   locally,    tons   13,000 

Shipped  in  drums,  tons   2,000 


Total    tons  125,000 

VALUE  OF  CROP. 

Wines  and  brandies  $15,000,000 

Raisins    7.000,000 

Table  grapes   7,500,000 

By-products    500,000 


Total  $30,000,000 


PRODUCTION  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINERIES 

ASK  all  fair-minded  voters  to  consider  carefully 
the  figures  given  below  which  show  conclusively 
that  the  growth  of  California's  wine  industry  since 
1869  has  been  rapid  and  healthy.  They  were  taken 
from  page  180  of  the  1912  report  and  from  page 
139  of  the  1914  report  of  the  State  Statistician.  We 
use  a  five-year  period  because  it  averages  the  produc- 
tion of  years  of  normal  and  years  of  insufficient  rain- 
fall, and  is  a  fair  period  to  consider. 


Gallons. 

Five  years  ending  1873   16,800,000 

Five  years  ending  1878   21,000,000 

Five  years  ending  1883   42,700,000 

Five  years  ending  1888   71,000,000 

Five  years  ending  1893   89,708,409 

Five  years  ending  1898   96.643.915 

Five  years  ending  1903  142.051,074 

Five  years  ending  1908  187,884,093 

Five  years  ending  1913  227,000,316 


Surely,  this  does  not  look  as  if  the  wine  industry 
were  dying.  ^ 
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HILLSIDES  GOOD  FOR  GRAPES  ONLY 
'y^HE  grape  vine  has  reclaimed  vast  stretches  of  des- 
ert wastes  in  Southern  California  and  thousands 
of  hillside  acres  in  Napa,  Sonoma,  Alameda,  Lake, 
Mendocino,  Contra  Costa,  Santa  Clara  and  Santa 
Cruz  counties.  This  land  is  without  irrigation  and 
unsuited  for  anything  hut  wine  grapes. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  E.  Kincaid,  Secretary  of  the 
Kincaid  Vineyard  Company,  a  practical  grower  of 
Cloverdale,  has  to  say  on  this  very  point: 

"It  has  been  our  experience,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  that  nothing  will  pay  on  our  hills  but 
grapes.  In  1906,  we  purchased  a  hill  vineyard  from  a 
man  who  took  up  this  land  as  a  government  claim, 
and,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  increased  the  value  of  his 
place  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  dollars,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  vine. 

"Our  mountain  investment  has  paid  us  quite  as  well 
as  our  valley  investments  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
invested.  We  have  an  orchard  and  some  almonds 
on  the  place  which  have  not  paid  for  the  cultiva- 
tion. 

"There  are  quite  a  number  of  hillside  vineyards  in 
our  vicinity  and  the  owners  are  doing  nicely.  These 
hillside  vineyards  are  the  result  of  a  hard  fought  bat- 
tle, years  of  toil  and  hardships,  clearing  the  land  of 
trees  and  brush,  fencing  against  the  destructive  crea- 
tures of  the  forest,  the  care  of  the  young  vineyard, 
the  staking,  pruning,  sulphuring  and  cultivation  for 
years  without  a   cent   of  income. 

"After  years  of  patient  toil  these  vineyardists  set- 
tle down  in  their  old  age,  independence  in  sight. 
Then  what?  Absolute  destruction  over  night.  Pro- 
hibition to  wipe  out  their  homes  and  their  independ- 
ence by  destro.ying  the  commercial  value  of  their  land.<i 
and  cutting  off  their  incomes  would  certainly  be  a 
monstrous  crime. 

"This  is  the  situation  the  hillside  grower  (and  all 
other  growers)  are  going  to  face.     And  then  we  afre 
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told  that  if  the  State  goes  dry  there  will  be  no  miiery, 
no  poverty  amongst  the  hundreds  of  hillside  growers 
of  California. 

"They  say,  'Plant  something  else." 

"For  our  vicinity,  I  emphatically  state  it  is  absolutely 
impossible.  I  know  our  hills.  It  is  an  absolute  fact 
that  Prohibition  means  destrucrion,  pure  and  simple. 
Our  hills  are  adapted  to  grapes  and  grapes  only  and 
grapes  we  are  going  to  raise  till  the  end  of  time, 
by  the  permission  of  the  intelligent,  thoughtful  people 
of  this  State." 

VIEWS  OF  PROF.  FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI, 
Department  of  Viticulture,   University   of  California 

I  "HE  statement  that  "prohibition  will  not  hurt  the 
industry  of  grape  growing  a  single  cent's  worth, 
but  will  prove  a  benefit,"  is  nonsense.  If  enforced, 
a  prohibition  amendment  will  completely  destroy  the 
value  of  the  wine  grape  vineyards  and  decrease  the 
value  of  nearly  all  the  others.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
at  least  of  the  wine  grapes  will  be  unsalable  for  any 
purpose  at  any  price,  if  they  cannot  be  used  for  wine- 
Most  of  the  wine  grapes  are  so  delicate  and  juicy 
that  they  could  not  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for 
eating.  Probably  not  one  per  cent  could  be  shipped 
east  of  the  Sierras.  All  are  of  such  a  character  that 
the  market  would  refuse  to  buy  them,  owing  to  their 
small  size  and  inconspicuous  appearance. 

In  many  regions  the  climate  makes  drying  of  wine 
grapes  for  raisins  impossible.  Dried  grapes  for  cat- 
tle or  hog  feed  cost  at  least  $60  a  ton  to  produce  and 
are  of  less  value  for  this  use  than  barley  at  $30. 

The  most  temperate  people  of  Europe  are  the  wine 
drinking  population  of  the  Mediterranean  region;  the 
most  intemperate,  the  population  of  those  northern 
regions  where  the  least  wine  is  drunk. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  wine  comes  from  ienor- 
ance  of  its  nature  and  effects. 
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,  UTILIZING  GRAPE  LAND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

JN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dry  leader*  are  suggest- 
ing that  our  wine   grape  vineyards  be  planted  to 
fruit  trees,  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  census 


reports 

of    1900  and  1910, 

showing  the 

TiUTTibcr  of 

j  bearing 

trees,  will  be  found  interesting: 

California  Fruit  Trees. 

Dug  out 

1900 

1910 

in  1  0  yrs. 

A 

/Apples 

  2,878,169 

2,482,762 

395,407 

Apricots 

4,244,384 

2,992,453 

1,25  1,931 

Cherries 

  686,891 

522,304 

164,587 

Pears 

2  512  890 

1,410  905 

1,101,965 

Olives 

  1,530,164 

836.347 

693,817 

Lemons 

1,493,1  13 

941,293 

551,820 

Pomelos 

80,918 

43,427 

37,491 

A  1  J 

Almonds 

1,601,947 

1,166,130 

435,21  7 

15,028,476 

10,396.221 

4,632,255 

An 

increase  of 

Figs   

  188.941 

269.001 

70,060 

Oranges 

5,648,714 

6,615.805 

967,091 

Walnuts 

  701,426 

853.237 

151,81  1 

Peaches 

7,472,393 

7.829.01  1 

356,618 

14,01  1,474 

15,567,054 

1,545.580 

Net  decrease 


by  trees 

destroyed..  3.086,675 

Increase  in  Bearing  Vines. 

1900  1910  Increase 

Crapes   90.686.458  144.097.670  53.411,212 

or  about  80,900  acres 

This  means  that  our  acreage  of  bearing  vines  in- 
creased about  81,000  acres  from  1900  to  1910. 
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FOLLY  OF  PLANTING  MORE  FRUIT  TREES 

^pHERE   ia  a   general   impression,   carefully  fostered! 

by  promoters  of  land  sales,  that  the  fruit  industry 
of  California  is  making  vast  and  tremendous  stridet.  ^ 
How  about  the  cold  facts  > 

The  United  States  census  shows  between  I'^OO  and 
1910  a  shrinkage,  due  to  digging  out  of  unprofitabU  ■ 
trees,  of  over  30.000  acres.      The  total  number  of  i 
fruit   and   nut   trees  in   California   diminished,    under  ' 
the  stress  of  unprofitable  markets  and  adverse  condi* 
tions,  by  a  net  number  of  J. 0(16, 675  trees.     It  is  cor> 
rect  that  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  bearing  orange 
trees,   peaches  and    walnuts,     amounting    in    all  to 
l,S46,570  trees,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  dug  i 
out  the  immense  number  of  4,632,255  trees  of  applet, 
cherries,  apricots,  pears,  olives,  lemons,  pomelos  and 
almond.*,    or   a   shrinkage   in   area   from  15,028,476 
trees  to   10,396.221    trees.     One-third  of  these  trees, 
or  the  vast  area  of  46,322  acres,  was  found  unprohla- 
ble,  and  destroyed. 

Does  the  orchardist,  now  struggling  for  his  li\ i  ' 
hood,  enjoy  the  prospect  of   170,000  acres  of    w  n'- 
grapes  being  destroyed  by  the  drys  and  forced  u  ■  ■ 
tree  fruits,  which  will  glut  existing  markets  and  bun); 
widespread  ruin? 

.After  finishing  digging  out  46,000  acres  of  fruil^ 
trees,  what  folly  to  talk  of  replanting  the  vineyard* 
with  orchards. 

TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  VINA  VINEYARD 
'yHE  California  Campaign  Federation  would  have 
the  people  believe  that  wine  grape  vineyards  are 
being  dug  up  all  over  the  State,  because,  they  say, 
"the  industry  is  unprofitable."  They  use  the  digging 
up  of  the  V  ina  \  inryard  as  a  case  in  point.  That 
they  have  made  no  effort  to  get  at  the  true  facts 
IS  evident  from  the  following  official  statement: 
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The  Boaho  or  TnusTice 

LILAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UN1VIRSITT 


»«auiernci  June  IBth,  191S. 


ballfoinls  Orap*  FrotaotlTs  AasooKtlon, 
116  Pin*  Strsst, 
»n  rriinalaoo,  Ciillfonila. 

»ar  3lr*: 

HsTlnt  haarl  of  TairloaB  atatemanta  hsTlng  baan  Bsda 
jragardlQg  tha  raasona  for  taking  np  the  vlnayard  at  tha  Tlsa 
Ranch,  and  knowing  how  vitally  Istaraatad  yon  ara  In  tha 
'■attar,  I  wrlta  ao  that  If  any  Inqnlrtea  ara  msda  of  yon,  yos 
■ay  have  a  atatemeot  of  faota  from  ma  aa  a  repraeentatlva  of 
The  Board  of  Truataaa  of  Tha  Laland  Stanford  Junior  miTaralty. 

Tha  vineyard  did  pay.      It,  however,  bad  beoome  very 
foul  with  Johnson  grass.      Just  how  the  Johnson  grass  got  onto 
tha  Ranch  has  never  been  datemlned  hot  It  was  all  through  the 
▼lanyard.      It  beoaae  apparent  that  It  could  not  be  eliminated 
as  long  as  the  vines  were  left  In  place  and  that  In  order  to 
g»t  rid  of  the  Johnson  grass  It  would  be  necessary  to  take  the 
rintta  up  and  make  a  fight  against  It.      Besides  this,  the  vines 
wire  old  and  If  the  vineyard  Industry  had  been  oontlnnad  It 
would  have  been  naoassary  to  replace  a  good  many  of  them,  whloh 
would  have  entailed  a  very  considerable  expense  and  Ad  not  seem 
proper  practice  considering  the  foulness  of  ths  ground. 

Vhen  tha  Johnson  grass  has  bsen  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  land,  and  wa  ara  at  work  on  this  now  that  the  vineyard 
h»a  been  entirely  removed,  it  Is  not  at  all  Impoaslbls  that  the 
Trustees  may  see  fit  to  plant  another  vineyard,  although  no 
determination  of  this  kind  has  been  raaohed. 

As  stated  above,  tha  main  reason  for  removing  tha 
vineyard  was  on  account  of  tha  Johneon  grass. 


VS/p,  Trees.  <  Bss.  Ugr 


Tours  vsct  truly,  ^ 

.  t  Ba 
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RAISIN  INDUSTRY  THREATENED 

J^URING  the  past  three  years  heroic  work  has  been 
done  to  put  California's  raisin  industry  on  a  firm 
basis  so  that  the  raisin  grape  growers  might  receive 
a  fair  price  for  their  product.  Mr.  James  Madison, 
manager  of  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company, 
is  fearful  that  prohibition  will  undo  all  the  good  work 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  cripple  the  raisin 
industry  for  years  to  come.  In  a  letter  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Grape  Protective  Association  from  Fresno, 
dated  February  10,  1916,  he  writes: 

"The  acreage  planted  here  for  raisin  purposes  is 
practically  twice  as  great  as  for  wine,  and  it  would 
appear  that  you  should  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the 
voters  of  the  State  that  they  are  jeopardizing  this  very 
extensive  and  valuable  industry  in  an  indirect  way. 
So  few  realize  this  unless  properly  explained  to  them. 

"The  raisins  are  mainly  made  from  the  Muscat 
grapes,  and  what  is  known  as  second  crop  Muscats 
are  now  practically  all  used  for  making  sweet  wines. 
If  sweet  wine  and  brandy  cannot  be  manufactured  it 
would  mean  at  least  25,000  tons  more  of  raisins 
annually, 

"The  Feherzagos,  Malagas,  Rose  of  Peru  and  Palom- 
ino Blanco,  and  perhaps  other  varieties,  will  go  into 
raisins,  and  naturally  if  the  growers  of  these  varieties 
of  grapes  could  not  sell  them  to  the  wineries  they 
would  dry  them  and  take  whatever  they  would  bring. 
Being  of  an  inferior  quality  as  a  raisin  the  lower  price 
would  eventually  drive  every  raisin  producer  out  of 
business. 

"There  are  now  enough  Muscats,  Thompson  Seed- 
less, Sultanas  and  the  regular  varieties  of  raisin  grapes 
grown  to  produce  all  the  raisins  that  can  be  consumed 
in  the  United  States;  and  even  with  the  large  quantity 
exported  this  year,  owing  to  the  closed  ports  of  the 
producing  countries  in  Europe,  we  have  produced 
more  than  could  be  marketed. 

"Therefore,  it  would  not  alone  compel  the  growers 
of  wine  grapes,  but  also  of  the  raisin  varieties,  to  pull 
out  their  vines  until  such  a  point  was  reached  that 
the  over  production  of  raisins  would  be  stooped.  This 
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Mrould  most  seriously  affect  the  districts  where  grapes 
are  grown,  and  that  is  the  principal  part  of  this  State. 
The  direct  loss  would  be  so  enormous  that  it  would 
certainly  be  a  catastrophe;  the  indirect  loss  may  even 
\>e  greater. 

"The  quantity  of  raisins  produced  this  year  is  123,- 
000  tons,  which  will  bring  into  the  State  not  less  than 
$15,000,000.  Of  course  all  of  that  tremendous  sum 
Is  not  for  raisins.  The  producers  of  these  raisins  will 
obtain  in  round  figures  $12,000,000,  the  balance  is 
for  labor,  packing  the  raisins,  'and  the  material  in 
which  they  are  packed. 

"In  my  estimated  value  I  have  been  very  moderate. 
Every  million  dollars  that  our  'dry'  friends  reduce  the 
raisins  in  value  by  the  production  of  wine  grape  raisins 
of  inferior  quality,  creating  a  competition  that  we  can- 
not meet,  reduces  the  revenue  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia just  that  much,  and  thereby  gradually  reduces 
the  value  of  the  vineyards  producing  the  raisins;  be- 
cause it  is  a  well  known  economic  fact  that  if  a  vine- 
yard will  net  8  per  cent  on  $100  and  we  can  make  it 
net  24  per  cent,  it  will  make  that  vineyard  worth 
just  three  times  the  amount." 

TABLE  GRAPE  INDUSTRY  MENACED 

JN  addition  to  destroying  the  wine  grape  industry  and 

injuring  the  raisin  industry,  the  adoption  of  either 
of  the  two  Prohibition  Amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution would  cripple  the  table  grape  industry,  which 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  wineries  for  its  prosper- 
ity and  actual  existence. 

The  reasons  for  this  dependence  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter,  dated  March  27,  1916,  from 
Burton  A.  Towne  of  Lodi,  one  of  the  leading  table 
grape  growers  of  California,  whose  grapes  are  of  ex- 
ceptional quality,  and  his  pack  particularly  fine: 

"Any  act  which  would  prevent  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  wine  so  soon  as  the  two  proposed  Prohibition 
Amendments,  would  without  question  paralyze  the 
table  grape  industry. 

"In  this  business,  we  are  now  struggling  to  keep 
our  shipments  controlled  by  standardizing  the  quality 
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of  the  package,  by  expanding  our  markets,  by  co- 
operation, and,  in  every  way  we  can,  doing  all  we 
may  to  find  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  tonnage.  This 
is  not  a  raisin  producing  district,  and  our  only  source 
of  sale  for  the  cull  grapes  is  the  winery. 

"In  a  normal  year,  I  5  per  cent  of  the  Tokay  pro- 
duction has  to  be  handled  by  the  winery,  and  when 
this  source  fails  a  large  part  of  the  I  3  per  cent  cullage  is 
forced  into  the  Elastern  markets  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  same,  in  that  the  price  that  the  grower  sells  for 
is  lowered,  and  the  consumer  gets  an  inferior  article. 

"Last  season  the  growers  lost  heavily  on  the  sale 
of  culls  to  the  wineries,  for  the  reason  that  the 
wineries  could  not  buy  the  grapes  at  a  living  figure 
to  the  grower  (because  of  the  high  revenue  tax). 
Therefore,  the  grower  was  compelled  to  ship  every- 
thing he  could  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and,  owing  to 
the  very  long  rainless  season,  we  were  able  to  sell  to 
some  advantage. 

"The  prosperity  of  the  East,  due  to  the  war,  has 
of  course  increased  the  buying  power  of  the  Eastern 
market,  and  we  may,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  be  able  to  sell  anything  that  looks  like  a  grape; 
but  the  stimulation  to  our  business,  because  of  this 
condition,  is  only  temporary. 

"The  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  the  table  grape 
industry  needs  more  outlets  than  is  provided  by  the 
sale  of  the  grapes  for  table  use.  The  winery  is  the 
chief  and  practically  the  sole  outlet  for  our  surplus 
stock,  and  when  the  fall  rains  are  heavy,  the  sale  of 
Tokays  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  is  the  only  way 
we  have  of  making  a  living  from  the  production  of 
grapes  under  such  conditions. 

"The  table  grape  industry  cannot  stand  the  effects 
of  prohibition  as  proposed,  and  1  am  sure  that  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  growers  of  table 
grapes  when  I  urge  the  people  of  the  State  to  vote 
'No'  on  the  two  Prohibition  Amendments. 

"Why  destroy  a  decent,  clean  industry? 

"Why  lose  millions  of  income  for  our  owners  and 
laborers  in  the  vineyards  and  packing  houses? 

"We  ask  the  voter  to  give  us  a  chance  to  make  a 
living,  and  the  opportunity  to  prosper,  and  to  help 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  State." 
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THAT  GRAPE  JUICE  THEORY 

'  I  O  be  told  by  visionaries  that  the  wine  grapes  can 
all  be  made  into  grape  juice  is  another  poor  con- 
aolation.  It  is  the  wild  dream  of  an  impractical  the- 
orist. California  is  now  producing  less  than  I  00,000 
gallons  of  grape  juice  a  year. 

The  grape  juice  output  of  the  entire  United  States 
is  only  about  2,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  its  man- 
ufacturers have  to  advertise  heavily  in  order  to  dis- 
pose even  of  this.  Making  grape  juice  out  of  the  wine 
grapes  of  California  would  add  over  60,000,000  gal- 
lons annually  to  this  amount.  Where  could  a  market 
for  it  be  found  > 

It  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if,  fired  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  dry  crusaders,  promoters  were  able 
to  sell  thousands  of  dollars  of  stock,  with  the  disastrous 
result  that  happened  in  Turlock,  in  Lodi,  in  Los  Catos, 
in  Fresno,  in  Rochester,  in  Ontario,  and  in  fact,  in 
about  every  grape  juice  concern  that  has  started  along 
such  lines.  The  Lodi  optimists  paid  about  $65,000 
for  their  sad  experience  in  making  and  trying  to  mar- 
ket California  grape  juice.  Where  will  be  the  next 
community  to  fall  for  the  "Get  Rich  Quick"  Crape 
Juice  Wallingford> 

GRAPE  SYRUP  A  DELUSION 

Hard  put  to  find  excuses,  the  dry  debaters  are  even 
arguing  that  the  grapes  can  be  profitably  made  into 
grape  syrup.  Grape  syrup  is  already  produced,  but 
it  is  all  used  in  the  sweetening  of  port  and  sherry,  for 
no  one  has  been  able  to  make  a  market  for  it  for 
table  purposes.  It  cannot  compete  with  corn  syrup 
in  price.  If,  as  the  dry  side  claims,  it  can  be  sold  at 
$1  a  gallon,  then  someone  can  make  a  fortune  buying 
it  at  the  going  price  of  about  50  cents  a  gallon  at  the 
wineries  and  selling  at  the  dollar  figure. 
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JAM,  JELLY  AND  MARMALADE  FALLACY 

JT  has  also  been  suggested  that  our  wine  grapes  might 
be  utilized  in  the  making  of  jellies,  jams  and  mar- 
malades, but  on  inquiry  at  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  jellies  and  jams  in  the  State,  we  find  that  there  is 
little  demand  for  these  "tempting  delicacies."  Not 
more  than  50  tons  of  California  grapes  are  utilized 
annually  for  grape  jellies.  The  Petit  Bouschet  is  prac- 
tically the  only  California  variety  of  grapes  used.  One 
firm  manufactured  200  cases  of  grape  marmalade  as 
an  experiment,  but  the  goods,  we  understand,  do  not 
move  and  still  remain  on  the  grocery  store  shelves. 
Crape  jam  is  not  manufactured,  as  there  is  no  de- 
mand. 

DOUBLE  GRAFTING  IMPOSSIBLE 

The  voluble  "Farm  Advisory  Board"  of  the  Cam- 
paign Federation,  when  -advising  our  grape  growers 
how  to  get  rich  by  grafting,  forgot  one  trifling  point. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  some  things  that  can't  be 
done,  even  in  grafting,  except  in  the  imagination  of 
a  self-constituted  viticultural  advisor.  The  less  one 
knows  about  things,  the  easier  it  is,  if  one  is  financially 
irresponsible,  to  advise  the  other  fellow. 

Half  the  wine  grapes  of  California  are  grown  in 
the  coast  counties.  The  greater  part  of  the  vineyards 
in  that  district  are  already  grafted  upon  resistant  roots, 
mainly  St.  George  and  3309.  Now,  if  the  vineyardist 
attempts  to  regraft  he  will  either  have  to  go  deep  in 
the  ground,  well  below  the  point  of  union  of  the  pre- 
vious graft,  in  which  case  the  Muscat  or  other  graft 
will  push  out  roots  which  will  be  killed  by  phylloxera, 
thus  causing  the  vine  to  perish,  or  graft  above  ground, 
four  or  five  inches,  when  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  grafts  would  grow.  The  grafting  proposition 
of  such  vines  five  years  or  over  is  a  practical  impossi- 
bility, and  every  vineyardist  knows  it.  It  looks  easy 
to  an  orator  on  a  platform.  It  looks  impossible  to  a 
vineyardist  working  among  the  vines. 
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PROHffllTION  WOULD  BANISH  POPULAR  DISHES 

YICTOR   HERTZLER.    cKef   de   Cuisine.    Hotel  St. 

Francis,  declares  that  if  either  of  the  Prohibition 
amendments  should  carry  at  the  election  next  No- 
vember, wines  could  not  be  served  in  any  California 
hotel,  restaurant,  or  cafe,  nor  could  they  be  used 
by  the  chefs  in  the  kitchen j.    He  adds: 

"As  a  result,  many  delicious  sauces  and  dishes, 
dear  not  only  to  the  gourmet,  but  to  the  average 
man  and  woman  fond  of  good  eating  and  variety, 
would  be  barred  from  the  menu,  for  in  their  prepara- 
tion various  kinds  of  wine  are  required. 

"Red  wines  are  necessary  for  the  preparing  of  beef 
a  la  mode,  sauce  bordelaisc,  salmi,  civet  of  hare,  red 
cabbage,  and  more  than  fifty  ways  of  cooking  fish  in 
red  wines,  etc. 

"White  wines  for  hundreds  of  fish  preparation*, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  puddings,  etc. 

"Champagne  for  ham  and  Virginia  ham  cooked  in 
champagne,  sauerkraut,  pheasants  cooked  with  cham- 
pagne, sherbet,  cakes,  etc. 

"Madeira,  sherry  wines  for  lobster  Newburg,  sweet- 
breads, chicken  king,  soup,  fish,  oysters,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  dishes. 

"Brandy,  kirsch,  kummel,  maraschino,  port  wine, 
and  so  many  other  liquors  are  used  for  soup,  fish, 
eggs,  pudding,  pies,  fruits,  etc. 

"For  sick  people  nothing  better  than  wine  jellies, 
and  I  could  go  on  further  telling  what  those  wines  are 
good  for. 

"I  would  like  to  ask  these  prohibitionists  if  they 
mean  to  deprive  the  guests  of  our  hotels  and  the 
patrons  of  our  restaurants  and  cafes  of  all  these  de- 
lectable dishes,  which  cannot  be  made  without  wine. 

"Most  of  these  wine  preparations  are  of  foreign 
origin,  but  they  are  fully  naturalized  in  America. 

"Surely  we  are  not  going  to  tell  our  tourists  and 
visitors  that  they  must  change  their  diet  during  their 
stay  in  California. 

"Very  truly  yours. 
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of  his  daily  ration  as  Is  bread  or  meat.    Here  we  see 
lire"  In  casks  collected  In  the 
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Naturally,  safeguards  are  being  provided  against  the 
obtaining  of  excessive  supplies  by  individuals.  In  line 
with  this  policy,  certain  authorities  have  cautioned 
private  parties  through  the  press  against  the  sending 
of  large  quantities  into  the  field.  However,  the  ship- 
ping of  wines  and  liquors  to  the  various  armies  operat- 
ing on  the  different  fronts  by  parcel  post  is  especially 
authorized.  These  parcels  weigh  from  230  to  500 
grams  and  contain  small  flasks." 

Dr.  A.  Pinard,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 
"I  implore  for  the  soldier  as  well  as  for  the  laborer 
of  France  the  bottle  of  wine  to  drink  while  eating." 

F.  J.  J.  Dumont, 
American  Consul,  Florence,  Italy. 
"Soldiers  at  the  front,  engaged  in  fighting,  are  given 
a  small  ration  of  wine.     Convalescent  soldiers  in  hos- 
pitals are  given  wine  in  two  portions  each  day,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  a  liter." 

John  H.  Grout, 
American  Consul,  Milan,  Italy. 

"Wine  is  not  believed  to  be  a  producer  of  intem- 
perance, but  is  considered  in  this  country  as  a  whole- 
some beverage." 

Henry  H.  Morgan, 
American  Consul-General,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities  who  have 
studied  the  subject  in  Germany  that  wine  is  not  a 
producer  of  intemperance.  A  long  residence  in  this 
country  has  convinced  me  personally  of  this  fact,  and 
I  can  state  that  I  have  never  seen  an  intoxicated  per- 
son upon  the  streets  in  Germany.  There  is  no  con- 
certed effort  in  the  country  to  abolish  wine  drinking." 

Frederick  J.  Schussel, 
American  Vice-Consul,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

"German  scientific  and  medical  authorities  as  a 
whole  undoubtedly  consider  wine  taken  in  moderation 
as  a  tonic  and  a  wholesome  beverage." 
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GREAT  MEN   NOT  ABSTAINERS 

^MONG  the  world's  great — really  great — men,  not 
one  can  be  found  who  was  a  total  abstainer, 
hroughout  the  ages,  the  men  whose  names  have  gone 
own  in  history  as  having  achieved  something  of  real 
ote,  used  wine.  No  matter  in  what  direction  their 
ctivities  lay,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  whether  in 
eligion,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science,  or  in  the 
trenuous  field  of  exploration,  they  all  used  alcoholic 
timulant  in  some  form  or  another. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  noted  for  his  wine  drink- 
ng;  so  was  Julius  Caesar.  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
ised  wine.  Coming  to  later  times,  we  find  the  names 
)f  Christopher  Columbus,  Dean  Swift,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Lord  Nelson,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Edmund  Burke,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Sheridan,  Fox,  Gold- 
imith,  Robert  Burns,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Byron,  Wal- 
:er  Scott,  Shakespeare,  Macaulay,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Heine,  Patrick  Henry,  George  Washington,  Daniet 
Webster,  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Dickens,  Dumas,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Guizot,  Carlyle,  Mommsen,  Ernest  Re- 
nan,  Thackeray,  Washington  Irving,  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Bismarck, 
U.  S.  Grant,  Admirals  Porter,  Farragut  and  Dewey, 
Wagner,  Verdi,  Marconi  and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and 
an  indefinitely  long  list  of  other  world  celebrities — 
all  wine  drinkers. 

Wherever  life  is  found  on  the  plane  of  utmost  en- 
deavor, there  will  be  found  moderate  drinking.  The 
mental  leaders  of  the  world  have  not  been  prohibi- 
tionists. Total  abstinence  has  never  been  found  hand 
in  hand  with  momentous  accomplishment. 

What  names  can  the  prohibitionists  show  to  com- 
pare with  those  above? 

Has  there  ever  been  a  prohibitionist  who  was  a 
really  great  man,  great  enough  to  have  his  name  re- 
membered by  the  average  citizen  of  fair  education — 
unless  it  be  Mohammed,  the  first  prohibitionist? 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  WINE 
E.  H.  Twight, 
Professor  of  Viticulture,  University  of  California. 

"In  some  districts  abroad,  wine  takes  the  place  of 
tea  and  coffee,  which,  as  we  all  know,  have  Uttle  or 
no  food  value. 

"Give  a  bottle  of  wine  to  a  chemist  to  analyze  and 
what  will  he  find?  He  will  find  in  100  parts  of  wine 
85  to  87  of  water;  I  0  to  II  of  alcohol:  1.50  of  min- 
eral salts;  0.75  of  free  and  other  acids,  and  .05  of 
oils  or  starchy  substances. 

"Thus,  all  of  the  constituents  of  wine  have  a  food 
value.  The  water  is  a  food  element,  and  so  is  the 
alcohol.  The  fruit  acids,  such  as  tartaric,  pectic, 
succinic  and  tannic,  not  only  promote  the  flow  of 
saliva  and  the  gastric  juices,  but  also  aid  in  convert- 
ing into  sugar  the  starchy  matters  of  the  food,  while 
the  salts  in  wine  go  to  nourish  the  bones  and  tendons 
of  the  body." 

Dr.  Martin  Regensburger, 
President  California  State  Board  of  Health. 

"It  is  the  forbidden  fruits  that  tempt.  In  my  exper- 
ience, in  families  where  the  wine  flows  freely  drunk- 
ards are  the  exception,  whereas  many  of  the  offspring 
of  teetotalers  and  wine  abhorrers,  who  have  not  tasted 
alcoholics  until  they  almost  have  grown  to  be  men, 
become  drunkards." 

Judge  Griffith  Jones, 
Sunrise  Court  of  Los  Angeles. 

"1  have  never  seen  a  man  in  the  Sunrise  Court  who 
became  intoxicated  on  California  wine." 

WINE  DRINKERS  GOOD  INSURANCE  RISKS 

JN  their  meetings  throughout  the  State,  the  dry 
speakers  are  announcing  that  people  who  drink 
wine,  even  in  moderation,  do  not  live  as  long  as  tee- 
totalers and  that  insurance  companies  do  not  care  to 
take  them  as  risks. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
Mr.  Andrea  Sbarboro  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Life  Underwriters"  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  asked  if  the  above  statements  were  correct. 
In  reply  he  received  the  following  information: 
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thnMrwai*ta.<UL  July  31at,  1914. 


A.  Starlioro,  Eeq. , 

SECBETAHT, 
Itallsn-Swlaa  Colony, 
San  Frbnolsoo. 


Dear  ^Ir:- 

Paranant  to  your  rerbal  r«qn«st  for  an  expreselon 
on  behalf  of  the  abOTe  ASBoolatlon,  I  beg  to  quote  you  the 
following,  passed  unanimously  at  the  regular  meeting  held 
4ast  evening  at  the  Hotel  Stewart: - 

"BE  IT  RESOLTED,  That  the  Secretary  of  Um 
life  Underwriters'  Aaeoolatlon  of  San  FYanolaoo, 
replying  to  a  request  for  Information  made  to 
this  body  at  Ita  regular  meeting  by  Mr.  A. 
Sbarboro,  be  Instruoted  to  write  and  state  that 
80  far  as  known,  well  managed  llfo  Inauranoe  oom- 
panlea  aooept  risks  on  and  issue  polloiea  on  the 
lives  Of  those  who  use  wine  moderntely  a.t  their 
meals;  and  that  it  le  generally  understood  that 
such  moderate  use  does  not  prejudice  the  suocess- 
ful  passing  of  a  medical  examination  for  life 
Insurance  by  the  medical  examiners  of  regular 
life  inauranoe  oompanles." 

The  following  life  insurance  companies  are  repre- 
sented In  this  Aasoolation: - 


Aetna  Life 
Connecticut  Mutual 
Equitable  life 
fidelity  Mutual 
Cermania  Life 
Manhattan  Life 


Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Mutual  Life  of  B.  Y. 
national  Life  of  Vt. 
Bew  England  Mutual 
Northwestern  Mutual 
Pacific  Mutual 


Prudential  Infl.  Co. 
Reliance  Life 
State  Life  of  Ind. 
San  Pranoiseo  Life 
Onion  Mutual  Life 
union  Central  Life 
Wert  Coast  Life 


■toUllO  b  t-OAA  A  V  

Massaohuaetta  Mutual  Phoenix  Mutual  .»":„;;'e*.tBa  tif. 

Metropolitan  Life      Provident  Life  &  TrustWestern  States  Uf» 

Very  truly  yoars. 


SZCRXT>Ry. 
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PROHIBITION  BLIGHTS  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

^INCE  the  enactment  in  1 9 1 4  of  the  new  Oregon 
"dry"  law,  which  became  effective  January  I, 
1916,  Portland,  the  largest  city  in  that  State,  has 
entered  the  worst  financial  and  industrial  period  in  its 
history. 

Real  Estate  Values  Depreciate. 

Existing  conditions  there  are  thus  described  briefly 
by  B.  M.  Lombard,  one  of  the  "Big  Three"  property 
owners  and  real  estate  operators  of  Portland: 

"Every  large  land  owner  in  town  is  anxious  to  sell, 
and  so  are  most  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  Ladd 
estate,  the  largest  holder  of  realty  in  town,  has  been 
filling  the  newspapers  with  advertisements  of  its  in- 
tention to  sell  out.  Industrial  conditions  are  very  bad; 
in  my  belief  the  worst  in  the  United  States. 

"Taxes  are  $2.50  a  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  but 
the  assessment  is  so  high  that  practically  everything 
is  selling  at  or  less  than  assessed  valuation.  One 
piece  of  property,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third 
and  Jefferson  Streets,  200  feet  from  the  City  Hall,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  main  arteries  of  the  city, 
assessed  for  $41,000,  was  let  go  for  a  mortgage  of 
$24,000.  That  means  that  this  property  is  paying  al- 
most 5  per  cent  taxes  on  its  actual  market  value. 

"Practically  all  lessees  on  ground  leases  have  been 
ruined  since  the  prohibition  election  of  1914. 

"Real  estate  values  and  rentals  have  fallen  enor- 
mously— in  many  cases  from  60  to  80  per  cent. 
Where  rents  have  not  fallen,  the  tenants  are  hope- 
lessly handicapped." 

Hotel*    and   Theatres    Are    Hard  Hit 

"Travelers  who  come  to  Portland  will  not  stay  and 
do  not  return,"  said  George  C.  Ober,  manager  of  the 
Hotel  Portland.  "The  theatres  are  doing  a  poor  busi- 
ness. There  are  nearly  I  1,000  vacant  homes  in  the 
city  today  and  you  can  see  'For  Rent'  signs  wherever 
you  go.  The  Northwestern  National  Bank  building 
of  13  stories  is  only  one-third  full.  The  Failing  build- 
ing, 12  stories,  has  only  its  first  floor  occupied.  The 
Lewis  building,  10  stories,  is  only  half  full." 

Labor  Also  Suffers 

The  prohibition  law  has  brought  disaster  to  labor 
in   Portland.     Edward  Stack,   secretary  of  the  Port- 
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land  Labor  Council  and  also  of  the  Oregon  State 
Labor  Federation,  said:  •'Twelve  hundred  members 
of  organized  labor,  including  only  those  men  em- 
ployed directly  in  the  liquor  business  or  its  affiliated 
trades,  were  added  by  prohibition  to  the  thousands 
already  walking  the  streets  of  Portland.  Society  has 
done  nothing  to  relieve  these  sufferers.  Recently,  the 
commissioner  of  public  utilities  told  me  he  believed 
fully  40,000  people  had  left  Portland  since  1914." 

SEATTLE'S  LIQUOR  PERMITS  INCREASE 

Here  are  the  official  figures  of  liquor  permits  and 
quantities  sold  in  Kings  County,  in  which  is  situated 
the  city  of  Seattle: 

,  January,  2,117  permiti. 

9  /oi''"'^  Wine  (q«») 

2.394  10,814  48 

^  February,  4,270  permit*. 

4.390  21.914  III 

,  - ,  ,  March,  6,250  permits. 

6./I7  33,312  233 

e  «...  April,  6,227  permit*. 

5.941  37,968  |83 

n  '^■y*  7,884  permits. 

7.477  48.492  205 

I  u  1  l''*  f'eading  "whisky  '  are  included  pure 
alcohol,  brandy,  gin.  rum,  vermouth,  and  other 
liquors  of  high  alcoholic  percentages. 

From  the  above  summary,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
hye  months  the  people  of  Seattle  used  26.919  quarts 
of  whisky  and  only  780  quarts  of  light,  healthful 
Wines. 

That  is  one  of  the  results  of  prohibition,  or  partial 
prohibition:  It  causes  people  to  drink  the  stronger 
alcoholic  liquors  because  they  are  less  bulky  and 
nave  a  more  pronounced  kick. 

Drunkenness  Also  Increases 

In  sp.te  of  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  police  to  en- 
force the  prohibition  law.  drunkenness,  since  January, 
has  quadrupled  in  Seattle,  "the  largest  'dry*  city  in  the 
United  States."  Here  are  the  figufes  given  out^y  tt: 
police  headquarters:  January,  93  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness; February.   115;  March.  291  ;  April.  357;  May, 
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THE  MAINE  APPLE 
AND  THE  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE 

j^AINE,  the  pioneer  prohibition  State  of  the  Union, 
even  in  its  days  of  greatest  enthusiasm  for  aridity, 
never  so  far  lost  its  head  as  to  bring  destruction  upon 
the  apple,  one  of  its  greatest  industries. 

Maine  is  a  Slate  of  products.  It  produces  apples 
of  excellent  quality  in  great  quantity.  Apple  culture 
represents  a  large  investment  of  money  and  a  large 
employment  of  people  in  Maine. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  reports  for 
1910,  Maine's  apple  crop  for  that  year  was  3,636,181 
bushels  from  3,476,616  trees.  The  apple  crop  was 
more  than  98  per  cent  of  that  of  all  orchard  fruits, 
which  consisted  of  3,694,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$2,208,000.     The  cider  amounted  to  939,085  gallon*. 

When  Maine  went  dry  in  1851,  apple  cider  was  evi- 
dently considered  an  innocent  beverage,  for  it  was  not 
prescribed  in  the  law  adopted.  The  apple  grower  was 
not  asked  to  dig  up  his  orchard  and  plant  something 
else.  Yet  cider  at  times  is  intoxicating.  So-called 
"hard  cider"  is  proverbially  intoxicating,  and  intoxi- 
cation from  it  is  a  Icind  that  lasts. 

But  the  cider  industry  in  Maine  was  not,  and  never 
has  been  disturbed  by  prohibition,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  apple  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Pine 
Tree  State's  prosperity. 

The  case  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  California 
and  the  grape. 

The  grape  industry — wine,  raisin  and  table  is  one 

of  California's  pillars  of  prosperity.  It  represents  an 
investment  of  $150,000,000  and  brings  a  total  yearly 
revenue  to  the  State  of  $30,000,000. 

As  will  be  seen.  Prohibition  Maine  refused  to  pau- 
perize her  apple  growers  and  make  the  production  of 
cider  a  crime. 

Will  the  voters  of  California  repudiate  the  State's 
policy  by  making  the  production  of  wine  a  crime  and 
branding  as  outlaws  the  owners  of  I  70,000  acres  of 
wine  grapes? 
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VERMONT  AND  PROHIBITION 


HE  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  by  which  the  State 


of  Vermont,  on  March  7th,  defeated  a  proposed 
prohibitory  law,  shows  that  the  people  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  high 
license  and  strict  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  are 
better  than  the  unregulated  sale  of  liquor  that  goes 
on  under  prohibition. 

"Vermont,"  according  to  a  correspondent  in  the 
"New  York  Evening  Post,  "tried  prohibition  for  fifty 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  people  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  failure  of  the  law  to  prohibit,  and  in 
I  903  went  back  to  the  license  system.  Although  this 
system  was  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  people, 
the  professional  agitators  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
insisted  on  the  question  being  again  submitted  to  the 
voters,  who  rejected  the  prohibition  scheme  by  a  ma- 
jority  of    14,306,   the   vote   being:     For  prohibition. 


"The  majority  in  favor  of  license  in  1903  was  only 
729  votes.  The  increase  to  14,306,  in  spite  of  the 
vigorous  State-wide  campaign  conducted  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  wkh  the  aid  of  numerous  dry  orators 
from  other  States,  is  proof  that,  having  tried  both 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem,  the  Ver- 
monters  know  that  conditions  are  better  under  license 
than  so-called  prohibition. 

"The  prohibitionists  cannot  explain  away  this  over- 
whelming defeat  by  their  usual  statement  that  the 
liquor  interest  is  supported  by  the  foreign-born  voter. 
Only  14  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Vermont  is 
foreign-born.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  city  against 
country.  Vermont  has  a  larger  rural  than  urban  pop- 
ulation. There  is  only  one  explanation,  and  it  is  all 
sufficient.  The  people  of  Vermont  had  tried  prohibi- 
tion for  fifty  years.  It  had  miserably  failed,  and  they 
did  not  want  any  further  experimenting  in  that  di- 
rection." 

Why,  therefore,  should  California  adopt  prohibition, 
when  Vermont,  after  trying  it  for  fifty  years,  cast  it 
aside  as  useless  and  ineffective? 

We  have  the  Wyllie  Local  Option  Law  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum  on  our  statute  books,  and  if 


16,601  ;  against,  3  1,967. 
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any  incorporated  city  or  supervisorial  district  wishes 
to  abolish  the  saloon  or  regulate  any  particular  phase 
of  the  business,  it  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

PAY  FOR  WHAT  YOU  TAKE 

'P'HE  right  and  justice  of  compensation  have  been 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  legislation  in  Eng- 
land, in  Switzerland,  and  in  Portugal,  according  to 
Lee  J.  Vance,  in  the  February,  1916,  Yale  Law 
Journal. 

In  England,  when  licenses  are  "extinguished,"  as 
it  is  called,  just  compensation  is  made  for  the  licenses 
canceled.  According  to  the  licensing  statistics,  842 
licenses  were  extinguished  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1913.  The  average  price  paid  was  £962  12s  8d; 
that  is,  £1014  3s  id  each  for  352  full  licenses,  and 
£925  12s  6d  each  for  490  licenses. 

On  January  I,  1914,  there  was  a  balance  of  £685,- 
975  5s  3d  in  the  compensation  fund.  In  the  nine  years, 
from  1905  to  1913,  a  total  sum  of  £8,873,137  9s  8d 
was  received  by  the  compensation  authorities,  and  a 
total  of  £8,073,127  3s  8d  was  paid  out  in  compensa- 
tion for  8961  licenses. 

In  1914,  when  the  French  Government  prohibited 
the  manufacture  of  absinthe,  provision  was  made  for 
compensation.  On  February  19,  1915,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  war,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
French  Republic  passed  a  measure  appropriating 
14,800,000  francs  (about  $2,900,000)  as  indemnity 
to  the  absinthe  distillers  and  dealers. 

In  Switzerland,  a  federal  decree  provided  for  the 
payment  of  indemnities  not  only  to  the  manufacturers 
but  to  employes  in  carrying  out  the  federal  law  of 
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June  24,  1910,  on  the  prohibition  of  absinthe.  The 
decree  (translated  from  the  French)  provided: 

"Article  I.  The  following  shall  be  entitled  to 
partial  indemnification  in  such  trade  as  may  have 
been  directly  affected  in  a  substantial  manner  by 
the  prohibition  of  absinthe;  to  be  indemnified  in 
obedience  to  the  following  provisions: 

"(a)  The  owners  and  tenants  (farmers)  on 
lands  on  which  absinthe  is  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distillation. 

"(b)  The  owners  and  lease  holders  of 
absinthe  factories. 

"(c)  The  paid  hands,  who  are  employed  by 
the  cultivators,  as  well  as  the  employed  and 
laborers  of  the  manufacturers." 

In  1911,  the  Government  of  Portugal,  in  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacturing  of  rum  in  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  provided  a  plan  whereby  the  planters  who 
made  rum  were  compensated.  The  indemnity  was 
fixed  at  3,000,000  escudos  (about  $270,000)  to  be 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  area  planted  with  sugar  cane 
or  sweet  potato  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  rum; 
632  escudos  42c  (about  $550)  being  allowed  for  each 
hectare  (about  2  %  acres)  of  alcohol  cane,  or  3  hec- 
tares planted  with  sweet  potato.  The  Government  of 
Portugal  issued  30,000  bonds  with  three  per  cent 
interest  of  the  value  of  100  escudos  (about  $93)  each 
to  run  for  thirty  years,  and  allowed  the  planters  to 
pay  with  these  bonds  their  debts  to  the  government  on 
account  of  excise  duties  on  rum  manufactured  pre- 
viously to  the  decree.  When  the  bonds  were  ready, 
the  government  paid  to  the  planters  30  per  cent  of 
the  indemnity  to  which  each  was  entitled. 

Are  the  American  people  less  scrupulous,  less  just, 
less  honest  than  the  people  of  England,  or  of  France, 
or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  Portugal? 


PRESIDENT   WOODROW  WILSON. 
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VIEWS  OF  NOTABLE  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

p>ROMINENT  men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
who  are  leaders  in  nearly  every  field  of  thought, 
have  placed  themselves  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  prohibition  and  in  favor  of  the  moderate  use  of 
wine. 

Among  them  are  the  following: 

President  Woodrow  Wilton. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  in  favor  of  local 
option  on  the  liquor  question,  but  does  not  believe 
prohibition  should  be  made  a  part  of  a  party  program. 
Since  the  order  of  Secretary  Daniels  was  issued,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  wine  by  officers  in  the  Navy,  per- 
sons in  a  position  to  obtain  the  President's  views  have 
learned  that  he  will  stand  by  his  letter,  written  in  May, 
1911,  while  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Shannon  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  which  he 
said : 

"I  am  in  favor  of  local  option.  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  local  self  government  and  believe  that 
every  self  governing  community  which  constitutes  a 
social  unit  should  have  the  right  to  control  the  matter 
of  the  regulation  or  the  withholding  of  licenses. 

"But  the  questions  involved  are  social  and  moral 
and  are  not  susceptible  of  being  made  parts  of  a  party 
program.  Whenever  they  have  been  made  the  subject 
matter  of  party  contests  they  have  cut  the  lines  of 
party  organization  and  party  action  athwart  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  political  action  in  every  other  field. 
They  have  thrown  every  other  question,  however 
important,  into  the  background  and  have  made  con- 
structive party  action  impossible  for  long  years  to- 
gether." 

Ex-President  William  H.  Taft. 

In  an  address  made  before  the  California  Hotel 
Men's  Association  at  Coronado  in  1915,  ex-President 
Taft  said,  in  part : 

"I  do  not  drink  anything  myself,  but  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  moderation  in  everything.  Let  us  deal  with 
the  matter  in  a  common  sense  way.  Let  us  deal  with 
human  nature  as  it  is.     Understand  what  the  condi- 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS, 
Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
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tions  are  and  then  adopt  the  laws  to  ameliorate  them. 
Do  not  put  a  lot  of  laws  on  our  statute  books  that  we 
know  in  our  hearts  we  cannot  enforce  just  an  at- 
tempt to  fool  the  people." 

Cardinal  Gibbons. 

"I  am  intuitively  persuaded  that  prohibition  can 
never  be  enforced.  It  is  calculated  to  make  hypocrites 
and  to  lead  to  the  manufacture  of  illicit  whisky,  replac- 
ing the  good  material  with  bad,  while  at  the  same 
time  robbing  the  Government  of  a  legitimate  tax. 
Prohibition  will  never  be  enforced  in  any  Christian 
country.  It  can  be  enforced  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries because  the  Mohammedans  object  to  the  manu 
facture  of  whisky,  but  not  elsewhere." 

Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Francis  Arthur  Jones,  biographer  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  in  his  "Sixty  Years  of  An  Inventor's  Life," 
says:  "Total  abstinence  does  not  appeal  to  Edison. 
He  does  not  think  it  a  good  thing,  and  declares  that 
total  abstainers  usually  are  pale,  with  sallow  complex- 
ions and  abnormally  large  shoulders,  and  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  consumption  than  people  who 
take  a  little  wine  or  spirit.  A  small 'quantity  of  "cor- 
diai'  is  not  harmful,  he  thinks;  it  is  only  when  taken 
to  excess  that  the  mischief  is  done.  An  occasional 
sip  of  champagne  Edison  enjoys,  and  he  can  even 
appreciate  an  occasional  bottle  of  beer,  but  not  the 
English  kind,  which  is  too  heavy." 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 

"Although  I  believe  in  temperance,  I  try  to  be  tem- 
perate in  my  belief  and  to  be  sufficiently  radical  not 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  my  conservatism.  Judging  from 
what  I  see  in  this  country,  and  from  what  I  know  of 

the  condi  tions  of  things  in  Europe  1  am  decidedly 

of  the  opinion  that  the  more  wine  there  is  produced 
in  this  country  and  the  more  freely  it  is  transported 
from  State  to  State,  the  less  whisky  will  be  used,  and 
the  smaller  the  amount  of  drunkenness." 

Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 

The  Master  whom  I  serve  made  drink  and  offered 
to  others  wine — fermented  wine.    He  ordained  its  use 


PROF.   HUGO  MUNSTERBERG, 
of  Harvard  University. 
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in  the  most  solemn  sacrament  of  the  church.  He  did 
(his  in  the  evening  before  he  died,  when  he  knew  he 
was  going  to  die,  so  that  he  did  it  in  the  most  solemn 
moment  of  his  Hfe.  His  practice,  his  injunctions  and 
his  example  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  personally." 

Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  injured  last  year 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  and  put  out 
seven  thousand  hopeful  lives;  does  any  sane  person 
argue  that  we  ought  to  abolish  railroads?  The  stock 
exchange  has  brought  in  the  last  year  economic  misery 
to  uncounted  homes,  but  even  at  the  height  of  the 
panic  no  one  wanted  to  destroy  the  market  for  indus- 
trial stock.  How  much  crime  and  disaster  and  dis- 
ease and  ruin  have  come  into  the  lives  of  American 
youth  through  women,  and  yet  who  doubts  that  women 
are  the  blessing  of  the  whole  national  life?  To  say 
that  certain  evils  come  from  a  certain  source  sug- 
gests only  to  fools  the  hasty  annihilation  of  the  source 
before  studying  whether  greater  evils  might  not  result 
from  its  destruction,  and  without  asking  whether  the 
evils  might  not  be  reduced,  and  the  good  from  the 
same  source  remain  untouched  and  untampered  with. 
Even  if  a  hollow  tooth  aches,  the  modern  dentist  does 
not  think  of  pulling  it;  that  would  be  the  remedy  of 
the  clumsy  village  barber.  The  evils  of  drink  exist, 
and  to  neglect  their  cure  would  be  criminal;  but  to 
rush  on  to  the  conclusion  that  every  vineyard  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  devastated,  is  unworthy  of  the  logic 
of  a  self  governing  nation. 

Samuel  Gompers. 

"I  am  frank  enough  to  say  that  1  am  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  prohibition  movement.  I  know  of  a 
better  way  other  than  by  legalized  prohibition  to 
secure  temperance  and  the  temperate  habits  in  any  of 
the  personal  activities  of  men.  fc- 

"There  is  no  movement  in  all  the  country  so  potent 
to  make  the  people  temperate  as  is  the  much  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented  organized  labor  move- 
ment of  the  country.  Increasing  wages,  establishing  a 
shorter  workday,  affording  better  tastes,  better  aspir- 
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ations,  higher  ideals,  which  the  better  standard  of 
living  and  freedom  of  burdensome  hours  of  toil  will 
bring,  the  opportunity  for  better  homes  and  surround- 
ings, and  better  working  conditions,  all  of  these,  I 
repeat,  have  been  more  potent  in  establishing  temper- 
ance and  temperance  habits  than  to  inaugurate  prohi- 
bition by  law." 

Gertrude  Atherton. 

"That  a  great — and  poetical — industry  should  be 
ruined,  and  sane  adults  insulted  by  being  informed 
that  they  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  the  temperate  made  to  do  pen- 
ance for  the  intemperate,  is  not  only  unjust  and  illog- 
ical, but  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  into  a  law  would 
make  our  State  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world." 

Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 

"1  am  not  and  never  have  been  in  favor  of  prohi- 
bition. The  W.  C.  T.  U.  people  have  asked  me  at 
different  times  (not  recently)  to  help  them,  and  1 
have  always  declined,  not  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
temperance,  but  because  I  did  not  think  their  methods 
are  always  wise  or  likely  to  achieve  the  end  in  view. 

"I  am  opposed  to  intemperance,  but  not  to  a  mod- 
erate use  of  wine,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  coun- 
tries where  wine  is  freely  used  are  not  those  where 
the  highest  rate  of  intemperance  prevails. 

"In  this  wine-producing  State  especially  I  think  if 
would  be  a  mistake  and  do  much  more  harm  than 
good  to  establish  prohibition." 

Emilie  M.  Chabot. 

"The  contemplated  confiscation  of  our  beautiful 
vineyards  and  all  depending  industries  would  be  a 
crime  too  dreadful  to  deem  possible  in  our  free  land. 

"I  have  been  among  wine  drinkers  all  my  life,  and 
I  can  affirm  that  they  are  not  drunkards,  but  are  tem- 
perate, law-abiding  citizens  The  great  mistake  enter- 
tained is  to  impute  alcoholic  intemperance  to  the  use 
of  wine  and  beer.  On  the  contrary  the  habitual  drink- 
ers of  wine  at  meals  are  perfectly  satisfied  and  do  not 
crave  a  stronger  stimulant. 

"Listening  to  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  their 
hearers  are  urged  to  believe  that  if  their  efforts  be 
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crowned  with  success,  all  poverty,  ignorance,  crime 
and  sickness  will  be  conquered  and  done  away  with. 
'Our  nation  would  then  be  elevated  above  all  nations.' 
Let  us  glance  at  the  nations  that  have  held  the  creed 
of  total  abstinence  for  almost  fifteen  hundred  years, 
claiming  about  150  millions  pledged  not  to  touch 
wine:  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Tartary,  a  large  part 
of  India,  and  the  Malay  countries.  Shall  we  take  them 
(or  our  guiding  star>  The  heavens  forbid!  Total 
abstinence  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Let  us 
be  wise  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and 
be  satisfied  to  remain  a  temperate  people  in  our  own 
beautiful,  temperate  California." 

Anna  J.  Smith,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

"For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  authoritative  infor- 
mation as  to  the  amount  of  intemperance  in  a  town 
supported,  it  may  be  said,  entirely  by  the  wine  indus- 
try, the  marshal  of  Cloverdale  (population  800  to 
1000)  was  requested  to  consult  his  records  for  the 
past  year  and  furnish  a  certificate  as  to  the  result  of 
his  investigations.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that 
certificate: 

•Cloverdale.  Cal.,  June  20,  1914. 
"I   hereby   certify  that   my   records  show  that 
within    the   past   year   there    have   been  sixteen 
cases  of  intoxication  in  Cloverdale.    Of  this  num- 
ber (our  were  resident  and  twelve  non-resident. 

(Signed)    F.  P.  CONNER, 
'Town  Marshal,  Cloverdale." 

"Do  the  imported  'reformers'  and  the  unreasonable 
agitators  of  our  own  State  think  it  just  to  demand  as 
reparation  for  the  weakness  of  sixteen  men,  the  de- 
struction of  an  industry  that  stands  for  forty  year* 
of  patient  toil> 

"If  so,  let  us  reduce  the  matter  to  a  simple  'problem.' 
If  it  demands  the  sacrifice  of  $1,500,000  worth  of 
property  to  atone  for  the  offense  of  sixteen  gluttons, 
how  much  property  would  be  required  to  atone  for 
the  ofTense  of  twice  as  many  dry  superintendents  and 
leaders  who  are  making  rash  promises  they  cannot 
keep  and  are  giving  advice  to  the  growers  that  our 
learned  professors  tell  us  is  cruelly  iiu«leadin|{?" 
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Robert    Louii  Stevenson. 

J  was  interested  in  California  wine.  Indeed,  I  am  in- 
terested in  all  wines,  and  have  been  all  my  life, 
from  the  raisin  wine  that  a  school-fellow  kept  secreted 
in  his  play-box  up  to  my  last  discovery,  those  notable 
Valtellines  that  once  shone  upon  the  board  of  Caesar. 
t     *     *  * 

If  wine  is  to  withdraw  its  most  poetic  countenance, 
the  sun  of  the  white  dinner-cloth,  a  deity  to  be  in- 
voked by  two  or  three,  all  fervent,  hushing  their  talk, 
degusting  tenderly,  and  storing  reminiscences — for  a 
bottle  of  good  wine,  like  a  good  act,  shines  ever  in  the 

retrospect  if  wine  is  to  desert  us,  go  thy  ways,  old 

Jack! 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap.  Its 
extended  use  will  carry  health  and  comfort  to  a  much 
enlarged  circle. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

"Forget  not,  I  pray  you,  the  rights  of  personal  free- 
dom. Self  government  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
political  and  social  institutions.  Seek  not  to  enforce 
upon  your  brother  by  legislative  enactment  the  virtue 
that  he  can  possess  only  by  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience  and  the  energy  of  his  will." 

Profeisor  Louii  Agastiz. 

Before  a  legislative  committee  of  Massachusetts  in 
1867: 

"I  hail  with  joy — for  I  am  a  temperance  man  and 

friend  of  temperance  1  hail  with  joy  the  efforts  that 

are  being  made  to  raise  wine  in  this  country. 

"I  believe  that  when  you  can  have  everywhere 
cheap,  pure,  unadulterated  wine,  you  will  no  longer 
have  need  for  either  prohibitory  or  license  laws." 

Henry  Watterson. 

"Any  form  of  prohibition  or  restriction  bears  most 
heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes,  the  rich  being  always 
able  to  secure  whatever  potations  they  wish."  ^ 
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WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAY 

No  Anti-Saloon  Problem 

Sacramento  "Bee."  February  l'>,  I'JIG. 
'^HE   same   old   trick   of   the   last   prohibition  cam- 
paign in  this  State  is  being  worked  again. 

"Campaigners  and  literary  experts  devoted  to  that 
cause  already  are  writing  about  'the  line-up  agamst 
the  saloon,'  and  various  quotations  are  made  from 
the  forces  'behind  the  anti-saloon  movement.' 

"Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  no  anti- 
saioon  movement  before  the  people  of  California;  no 
anti-saloon  question  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  people 
of  California  in  November  next. 

"There  is  no  anti-saloon  problem  at  issue  before 
the  voters,  any  more  than  there  is  one  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  sparrows. 

»     »  • 

"The  thing  is  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  offenses 
against  personal  liberty  and  the  sacredness  of  individ- 
ual rights  ever  thought  of  anywhere. 

"It  is  a  fraud  when  it  masquerades  under  the  alias 
of  'an  anti-saloon  proposition.' 

"It  is  a  farce  when  it  claims  to  be  merely  a  meas- 
ure to  "regulate  the  liquor  traffic' 

"And  it  is  an  imposition  throughout  upon  the  voter, 
because  it  does  not  stand  out  in  the  sunlight  under  its 
true  colors." 

Taxes  Will  Increase 

Oakland  "Enquirer."  March  J.'i,  1916. 
^^ITH  the  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  non- 
taxable property  in  the  State,  a  condition  which 
is  placing  increasing  burdens  upon  the  masses,  is  it 
not  well  that  we  hesitate  to  destroy  an  immense  tax- 
paying  industry  of  the  State,  especially  when  by  so 
doing  no  moral  victory  be  achieved? 

As  the  case  now  stands,  25  to  30  per  cent  of  our 
improved  property  is  withdrawn  from  taxation  as 
being  church,  school  and  benevolently  used,  a  condi- 
tion which  corresDondingly  increases  the  taxes  of  the 
householder  and  business  man.  Besides  this,  all  pub- 
lic utility  property  of  the  State  pays  no  local  taxes. 
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but  support,  .n.tead.  the  State  Government,  thu.  tak- 
n,.  out  of  the  cojnmuni.ie.  local  control  and  .upport. 
cond.fon  which,  though  wisely  conceived  in  prin 
home""""*"'"!;  r  burdensome  to 

.owns  "  °'  <=iti"  »nd 

Already  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  becoming  the 
l.ane  of  urban  existence.     Further  curtailment  of  the 
xable  property   list,   as   by   the   destruction  of  our 
■nery  industry,  can  only  make  condition,  worse 


win 


Grape  Growing  the  I.iue 

Los  Angeles  -Times.-  March  30,  1010. 
THE  wine  industry  of  California  ought  to  be  and 
M.'Td  dVr     ;  paramount  .s- 

n.  I  stand  m    he  way  of  our  vineyards.     Grape  grow- 

,  '"'^r^y-  °-  °f  the  largest 

most  profitable  in  the  State      •     ♦     ♦  Ther 
o  doubt  that  the  saloon  must  either  be  modifledTr 
.  Pt  away    but  surely  there  are  enough  people  in 
ahforma  who  are  sufficiently  temperate  to  avo.d  e  thlr 

■a™  -'^"•.'t!-""^^'         --do-  of  moderation 

an  save  the  nourishing  grapes  of  our  delightful  vine- 

;^ho  1:  r  ''^^"'^  '°  ">e  men 

aloon  ■        ^^^^  is  the  issue— not  the 

State  Ha*  Fostered  Industry 

Livermore  -HeraUir  April  1,  191G. 

»inLV   '"fZ'^^  ^"^^  by   both   the  na- 

.onal  and  State  governments  for  many  years  and  up 

t  Va7  '^^l^-  .  encouragement  was  un^ 

or  tht  S;  T^Vk  «  thing 

or  the  State.  The  grape  men.  actuated  by  the  same 
>ehef.  have  invested  millions  in  vineyard,  and 
^.nenes.  With  the  influx  of  new  people  has  come 
»  change  in  sentiment,  and  it  is  now  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  industry  which  has  been  built  up  through 
«ard  work  and  intelligent  thought.  The  grape  grower 
:.nnot  be  expected  to  accept  the  new  ^idea  withou 
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a  protest,  as  hi*  very  buainesa  exiitence  ia  involved. 
He  IS  going  to  fight,  and  fight  hard,  for  what  he  aa- 
9umea  is  his  right  to  conduct  a  business  which  he 
considers  not  only  legitimate  but  one  of  which  he 
has  always  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  because  of 
the  endorsement  it  has  been  given  by  high  author- 
ities in  State  and  nation. 

Fair-minded  people  should  look  at  this  matter  from 
the  viticulturists'  standpoint  and  hesitate  before  cast- 
ing  a  ballot  that  may  destroy  the  work  and  accumu- 
lation of  years. 


Discourage  Subsidised  Reformer* 

*>'an  Francisco  "Argonaut."  December  So,  1915. 

'J'HE  protection  of  legitimate  industry  ought  to  bo 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  legislation.  The 
grape  industry  of  California  was  developed  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  without  a  suspicion  of  reproach,  and  with 
the  unstinted  applause  of  the  people.  Its  encourage- 
ment would  be  the  surest  guaranty  against  alcoholic 
excesses  and  the  chief  enemy  to  this  form  of  dissipa- 
tion. The  grape  and  wine  interests  of  the  State  thus 
built  up  in  good  faith  are  now  worth  $150,000,000 
and  they  ought  not  thus  to  be  attacked  and  menn^ed 
and  depreciated  at  election  after  election  by  men  who 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  who  are  "financed"  by  or- 
ganizations largely  outside  of  California  and  indiffer- 
ent to  its  fortunes.  Already  the  grape  industry  is 
hampered  by  increased  revenue  taxes,  and  now  it  must 
face  a  recurring  attack  that  would  destroy  any  trade 
on  earth.  There  ought  to  be  some  power  in  public 
opinion  to  abash  the  subsidized  reformers  who  stand 
at  street  corners  and  wait  to  be  hired. 


Why  Ruin  Two  Great  Industrie*? 

Los  Antjt'tf's  "Record."  March  i:)lt'>. 

'J^HE  'Record'   i*  frankly  opposed  to  the  two  dry 

mea*ures  it  doesn't  expect  to  reap  any  financial 

benefits  from  its  stand,  but  it  has  no  reason  to  conceal 
its  opinion. 

"The  'Record'  will  be  glad  to  give  each  side  of  this 
controversy   free   use   of   its   columns;  let  everybody 
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lave  their  say  and  let  the  people  judge  when  they 
:now  the  truth,  but  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  the  paper 
3  concerned,  it  believes  that  these  measures  are  dan- 
;erous;  that  they  are  not  reform  measures;  that  they 
fill  not  enhance  the  virtues  of  the  State  in  proportion 
o  the  business  loss  they  will  inflict,  and  that  they  are, 
t  best,  but  stop  gaps,  and  are  neither  fundamental 
eform  measures  nor  based  on  any  true  program. 

"There  are  two  industries  in  this  State  that  are 
:iost  important.  They  are  the  grape  industry  and 
he  tourist  industry. 

"So  far  as  Southern  California  is  concerned  any 
leasure  that  abolishes  either  of  these  sources  of  rev- 
nue  means  financial  ruin  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
rorkers  and  hundreds  of  business  men.  These  pro- 
osed  "dry"  measures  appear  designed  for  the  sole 
urpose  of  ruining  two  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
tate's  income,  and  both  the  workers  and  the  business 
iterests  for  once  agree  that  these  measures  are  deadly 
3  their  best  interests." 


Confiscation  Without  Compensation 

San  Francisco  "Call."  April  30.  191// 

pHE  financial  calamity  which  would  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  would  be  com- 
lensurable  with  the  San  Francisco  fire,  BUT  THERE 

raULD  BE  NO  REIMBURSING  INSURANCE.  It. 

)o,  would  render  its  thousands  homeless,  for  a  man 
I  never  so  homeless  as  when  forced  out  of  employ- 
lent  and  means  of  following  his  trade  or  occupation. 
,  too,  would  mean  the  destruction  of  property,  inflict- 
ig  irreparable  damage,  for  IT  WOULD  END  ABSO- 

UTELY  THE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  I  70,000  ACRES 
>F  FERTILE  CALIFORNIA  LAND,  for  the  produc- 

vity  of  land  is  ended  when  there  is  no  use  for  its 
roducts.  Capital  valued  at  $150,000,000  would  be 
ractically  annihilated.  Some  of  the  grape  land  would 
1  time  be  put  to  other  uses.  Orchards  could  be 
lanted,  but  in  that  case  from  six  to  ten  years  would 
ass  before  the  trees  would  be  bearing,  and  during 
»at  period  how  could  the  land  owner  and  his  worJl 
len  live? 
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PROPOSED    PROHIBITION  AMENDMENTS 
Propoiition  No.  1  on  the  November  Ballot 
ARTICLE  XXIV 

Section  1.  After  January  1,  1920,  no  alcoholic  llquoj 
shall  be  manufactured,  kept  or  sold  In,  or  be  Introduced 
into,  or  be  received  within,  the  State  of  California,  except 
for  medicinal,  sacramental,  scientific  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses, and  for  such  excepted  purposes  only  under  such 
restrictions  as  are  now.  or  shall  hereafter  be,  provided 
by  law. 

Section  2.  The  term  "alcoholic  liquor"  as  used  in  this 
Article,  shall  include  spirituous,  vinous  and  malt  llciuors 
and  any  other  liquor  or  mixture  of  liquors  which  coniains 
more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  by  volume  of  alcohol, 
and  which  is  not  so  mixed  with  other  drugs  as  to  prevent 
its  use  as  a  beverage. 

Section  3.  Any  person,  whether  acting  as  principal, 
agent  employee  or  otherwise,  violating  any  provisions  of 
this  Article,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000.00)  or  by  Imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment;  but  any  person  found  guilty  of 
violating  any  provision  of  this  Article  by  conviction  for 
an  offense  committed  after  a  previous  conviction  under 
this  Article,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($200.00)  nor  more  than  Twenty-fly. 
Hundred  Dollars  ($2r>00.00)  and  by  Imprisonment  In  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
one  year.  All  alcoholic  liquors  found  in  the  possession  oi 
any  person  convicted  of  violating  this  Article  shall  be  d.  ■ 
stroyed.   Additional  penalties  may  be  Imposed  by  law. 

Section  4.  The  payment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  specl  .: 
tax,  required  of  liquor  dealers  by  the  United  States  !■> 
any  person  or  persons,  other  than  registered  pharmacist - 
and  manufacturers  of  alcoholic  li<|Uors,  shall  be  prim;, 
facie  evidence  that  such  person  or  persons  are  keepin;;  aix 
selling  alcoholic  liquors  in  violation  of  this  Article,  and  n 
anv  prosecution  under  this  Article  a  certificate  from  th. 
collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  from  any  of  his  deputi.  - 
or  agents,  showing  that  such  tax  has  been  paid  by  tH' 
defendant,  either  alone  or  in  association  with  others,  shiiii 
be  sufficient  evidence  ot  the  payment  of  such  tax. 

Section  5.  Nothing  In  this  Article  shall  be  so  construe  ! 
as  to  repeal,  or  in  any  way  affect  the  force  or  validity 
any  provision  of  any  law  or  ordinance  tiow  "}  f"""'® 
enacted  prior  to  January  1.  "20.  which  prohibits  a. 
manufacture,  sale,  giving  away  or  delivery  of  any  alcoh.  r 
liquor;  nor  shall  this  Article  be  construed  as  'O""  . 
with  another  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  i-ta  ^ 
of  California,  which  adds  thereto  a  new  Artie  e  to  be 
known  as  Article  XXIV-A,  and  which  ProK'blts  all  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  after  January  1,  1918,  except  by  pharma- 
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cists  and  manufacturers  under  certain  restrictions'  If  said 
amendment  Is  adopted  at  tlie  same  time  as  tliis  is  adopted- 
It  bplng  the  intention  that  this  amendment  shall  supersede 
sucli  other  amendment  on  January  1.  1920  and  not  until 
then. 

Propo«Ition  No.  2  on  the  November  Ballot 

ARTICLE  XXIV-A 

fiectlon  1.  After  January  1,  1918,  no  alcoholic  liquor 
sh.ill  be  kept,  Kiven  away  or  sold  in  any  saloon,  dramshop 
dive,  store,  hotel,  restaurant,  cafe,  club,  dance  hall  or 
other  place  of  public  resort,  except  in  a  pharmacy  or  on 
the  premises  where  such  liquor  is  manufactured;  nor  shall 
any  such  liquor  lie  sold  or  siven  away  on  or  in  anv  street 
alley,  park  or  public  place. 

Section  2.  After  January  1,  191g,  no  person,  firm  corpo- 
ration or  association,  which  owns  or  manages  any  of  the 
paces  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  or  anv  other 
p  ace  of  public  le.sort,  shall  permit  the  drinking"  of  anv 
aicoholic  liquor  therein.  This  -section  applies  to  pharma- 
cies and  premises  where  ll<|Uor  is  iiianufactiMPiI,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  places  mentioned  In  said  previous  section. 

Section  3.  After  January  1.  IftlS.  no  person,  firm  corpo- 
ration or  association  shall  sell  any  al.  nholic  liquor  or  sliall 
solicit  or  accept  an  order  for  anv  such  liquor  anywliore  in 
:he  htate  of  California,  except  In  a  pharmacv  or  on  the 
aremises  where  such  liquors  are  manulactured! 

Section  4  After  January  1.  iniR.  no  alcoholic  liquor 
shall  be  sold  or  Kiven  away  at  any  pliaiinacv  except  for 
nedicinal,  sacramental,  scientific  or  mechanical  purposes 
iniler  such  restrictions  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be 
irovlded  by  law;  and  no  such  liciuor  shall  be  given  awav 
ir  sold  by  manufacturers  In  any  quantity  less  than  two 
jalioiis,  and  said  manufacturers  shall  not  deliver  any  such 
iquor  except  as  follows: 

■haser  '^°  carriers   for  shipment   to  the  pur- 

(b)  To  pharmacists  at  their  pharmacies; 

(c)  To  the  permanent  residence  of  purchasers. 
h»fr'i'°",  ^'K^^,  January  1,  1918.  no  alcoholic  liquor 
hall  be  transported  into  or  within  the  State  of  Calilornia 
1  any  quantity  less  than  two  gallons,  except  when  ob- 
ained  at  a  pharmacy  as  provided  in  Section  4  hereof- 
nd  after  said  date  no  sucli  liquor  shall  be  received  or 
ccepted  within  the  State  of  California  from  any  common 
arrier  in  any  quantity  less  than  two  gallons. 

r^fci*i°".f-n liquor,"  as  used  in  this- 
^ticle,  shall  include  spirituous,  vinous  and  malt  liquors 
nd  any  other  liquor  or  mixture  of  liquors  which  contains 
lore  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  by  volume  of  alcohol, 
nd  which  is  not  so  mixed  With  other  drugs  as  to  prevent 
s  use  as  a  beverage. 
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Section  7.  Any  person,  whether  acting  as  principal, 
agent  employee  or  otherwise,  violating  any  provision  of 
this  Article,  shall  be  punished  by  a  ttne  not  exceeding 
One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000.00)  or  by  Imprisonment  In 
the  county  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment;  but  any  person  found  guilty 
of  violating  any  provision  of  this  Article  by  conviction  for 
an  offense  committed  after  a  previous  conviction  under 
this  Article,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($200.00)  nor  more  than  Twenty-live 
Hundred  Dollars  ($2500.00)  and  by  Imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one 
year.  All  alcoholic  liquors  kept  In  violation  of  this  Article 
shall,  upon  conviction  of  the  owner  or  manager  of  the 
place  where  such  liquors  are  kept,  be  destroyed.  Addi- 
tional penalties  may  be  Imposed  by  law. 

Section  8.  The  payment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  special 
tax,  required  of  liquor  dealers  by  the  I'nited  States,  by  any 
person  or  persons,  other  than  registered  pharmacists  and 
manufacturers  of  alcoholic  liquor,  shall  be  prima  fade  evi- 
dence that  such  person  or  persons  are  keeping  and  selling 
alcoholic  liquors  In  violation  of  this  Article,  and  In  any 
prosecution  under  this  Article  a  certificate  from  the  col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue,  or  from  any  of  his  deputies  or 
agents,  showing  that  such  tax  has  been  paid  by  defendant, 
either  alone  or  In  association  with  others,  shall  be  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  payment  of  such  tax. 

Section  9.  Nothing  In  this  Article  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  distribution  or  use  of  wine  at  the  sacra- 
mental service  of  any  religious  organization. 

Section  10.  This  Article  shall  not  he  so  construed  as  to 
repeal  any  provision  of  any  law  or  ordinance  now  in  force 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  giving  away  or  delivery 
of  any  alcoholic  liquor;  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  State,  or  of  any  municipality  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  State,  immediately  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture,  Importation,  transportation,  sale  or 
service  of  such  liquor;  nor  shall  It  be  construed  as  In  con- 
flict with  another  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  California,  which  adds  thereto  a  new  Article,  to 
be  known  as  Article  XXIV  and  which  prohibits  the  manu- 
facture, keeping  or  selling  In,  or  Introducing  into,  the 
State  of  California  of  any  alcoholic  liquor  after  .lanuary  1. 
1920,  with  certain  exceptions.  If  said  amendment  Is  adopted 
at  the  same  time  as  this  Is  adopted.  It  being  the  Intention 
that  said  amendment.  If  adopted,  shall  supersede  this  on 
.lanuary  1,  1920;  but  If  this-  be  adopted  and  said  proposed 
Article  XXIV  be  not  adopted,  this  Article  shall  have  lull 
force  and  effect  after  said  January  1.  1920,  as  wfll  .is 
before  that  date. 
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HAVE   YOU   REGISTERED  ? 


IF  YOU  have  not  registered  since  January  1, 
1916,  register  at  once. 

Registration  last  year,  or  the  year  before, 
is  worthless  this  year,  as  every  voter  in  Cali- 
Fomia  must  register  every  two  years,  and  this 
yrear,  1916,  is  the  year  for  fresh  registration. 

The  entire  anti-prohibition  vote  must  be 
brought  out  next  November  to  defeat  the  two 
proposed  prohibition  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution,  and  the  majority  must  be  so  over- 
Arhelming  that  those  bent  on  destroying  the 
riticultural  industry  of  CaKfomia  will  be  dis- 
iouraged  from  making  further  attacks. 

Get  registered  without  delay. 

In  order  to  become  a  registered  voter,  eligi- 
>le  to  cast  a  vote  against  prohibition  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  it  is  necessary 
o  be  an  American  citizen;  a  resident  in  the 
itate  one  year,  in  the  county  ninety  days  and 
n  the  precinct  thirty  days. 

Saturday,  October  7,  is  the  last  day  to  change 
rem  one  precinct  to  another  to  be  eligible  to 
'ote  at  the  general  election  in  November. 

Saturday,  October  7,  registration  for  the 
:eneral  election  on  November  7  will  close. 

REGISTER  NOW! 


330,000  Acres  of  Land 
Devoted  to  Grapes 
in  California 


150,000  People  are 
Employed  in  the 
Vineyards,  Wineries 
and  Packin|{  Houses 


The  Investment  is 

$150,000,000 


BE  AGGRESSIVE 

We  confess  that  we  are  utterly  out  of  pa 
enco  with  the  defensive  attitude  and  conduct 

I  some  Anti-Saloon  workers.  Like  an  intiiii 
ated  pugilist  they  are  dancing  around  the  rin;; 
ith  hands  up  to  safeguard  themselves  from 
le  assault  of  their  antagonists,  instead  of 
ishing  in  with  well  directed  blows  at  every 
ulnerablo  jioint. 

Tlicir  strongest  efforts  are  to  prove  that 
Proliibition  will  not  kill  the  town."  Of 
Diusc,  it  won't,  no  one  but  a  fool  or  a  wilful 
ar  says  it  will.  Everybody  knows  that  "the 
lloori  is  a  parasites  feeding  upon  ])ros]ierity 
ut  never  producing  it.''  Everyboily  knows 
lat  the  liquor  traffic,  where  it  exists,  depre- 
iatcs  realty  values,  diverts  trade  from  legit- 
nate  channels,  produces  idleness,  vagrancy 
nd  crime,  increases  taxes  and  in  countless 
rays  and  constantly  cripples  every  legitimate 
ndusfry  and  pursuit. 

II  is  all  right  to  flood  the  land  with  statistics 
nd  other  |)roof  of  these  well  known  facts,  but 
lot  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  ''Prohi- 
lition  will  not  injure  business,"  but  for  the 
mrpose  of  causing  the  people  to  realize  that 
he  liquor  traffic  does  injure  business. 

It  is  an  aggressive,  not  a  defensive  campaign, 
hat  is  now  needed.  Instead  of  defending  pro- 
libition  wo  should  assail  the  li(iuor  traffic,  as- 
lail  it  as  a  thirsty,  insatiable  vampire,  feasting 
i.nd  fattening  upon  the  warm  blood  of  every 
egitimate  interest  and  pursuit.    We  should  rain 

I  tempest  of  terriffic  blows  upon  its  brazen 
»row,  beating  it  down  and  driving  it  out  bj' 
Iggressive  and  merciless  warfare. 

Tliere  is  a  world  of  difference  between  a 
lefensive  and  an  aggressive  Anti-Saloon  cam 
jaigu.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there 
vas  jiractical  common  sense  in  the  former  that 
;ime  has  long  since  passed.  It  never  was  eas, 
o  .  .iiivince  a  timid  business  man  that  prohibi- 
if  adopted  would  not  injure  his  trade;  it 

II  1 1  ways  been  easy  to  convince  even  the  fear 
:nl  .-lud  trembling  business  man  that  his  trade 


is  being  injured  by  the  liquor  traflSc.  Tha 
an  existing,  tangible  reality.  A  glance  at 
books  and  the  remembrance  of  some  of  his 
linqucnt  customers  will  cause  him  to  re 
that  the  life-blood  of  his  business  is  flowing  ' 
the  coffers  of  the  liquor  seller.  What  e 
prohibition,  if  adopted,  will  have  upon  his 
iness  is  of  the  future  and  can  only  be  co 
tured,  but  what  the  saloon  has  accompli 
and  is  accomplishing  is  of  the  present  an 
easy  to  see  and  realize. 

Everybody  knows  what  prohibition  has 
complished   wherever  adopted  but  business 
timid  and  the  larger  and  more  prosperous 
business  the  greater  is  its  timidity.  "Wha 
more  cowardly  than  a  million  dollars?" 
asked  and  promptly  answered:   "Two  mil 
dollars."    Efforts  to  convince    timid  tho 
prosperous  business  men  that  so  radical  a  cha 
as  saloon  suppression  will  not  injure  their 
iness  interests  often  serve  to  awaken  in  t 
minds   apprehensions   and    fears   that  it 
But   a  straight   forward,   sensible  showing 
the  mighty  manifest  injuries  to  legitimate  b 
iness  resulting  from    the   liquor   traffic  aro 
manly,  courageous  rfsentment  and  causes 
to  enlist  for  its  overthrow. 

We  should,  therefore,  marshal!  all  our  fo 
for  an  aggressive  warfare,  assailing  the  liq 
traffic  as  a  vicious  blood  sucker  upon  the  c 
munity  where  it  exists,  and  arousing  into 
tivity  the  practical  business  sense  of  busin 
men  to  promote  their  business  interests  by  c 
ing  oflf  this  greatest  of  all  burdens  upon 
terial  prosperity. 

If  vou  wish  to  win  a  victory  over  this  F 
UP  AND  AT  HIM  WITH  ALL  YOUR  MIG 
He  is  vulnerable  at  every  point.  Strike 
anywhere  and  he  will  wince,  and  if  you 
him  again  in  the  same  place  and  hit  him  ha 
he  will  roar  with  pain  and  will  flee  from  y 
assaults.     Keep   him    busy   defending  him" 
against  your  merciless  onslaught  and  he 
his  silly  emissaries  will  forget  to  croak  a*" 
the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  if  prohibit 
prevails. 

I'nj.tfl      \...  1 
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Issued  by  the 

California  Grape  Protective  Association 

San  Francisco,  California 


PROPOSED  PROHIBITION 
AMENDMENTS 


'P'WO  drastic  amendments  to  the  State  Con 
stitution  will  be  placed  before  the  voters  ol 
California  at  the  general  election  on  Novembet 
7.  They  are  to  be  known  as  Propositions  No.  I 
and  2  on  the  ballot. 

PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT 

The    first    amendment   provides   for  TOT/ 
PROHIBITION,    to    go    into    efJect  January 
1920.     If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  wov 
force  California  to  brand  as  outlaws  the  owns 
of  I  70,000  acres  of  wine  grapes. 

And  yet,  for  sixty  years  the  State  has  fostera 
and  protected  the  wine  industry:  it  has  been  ij 
strumental  in  inducing  thousands  of  people  frol[ 
abroad  to  reclaim  its  hillsides;  it  has  peopled  oa_ 
valleys    and    mountain    slopes    with    men  aniH, 
women  of  thrifty  and  temperate  habits,  and  has 
accorded   to   them   an   equal   place   among  the 
foremost  citizens  of  the  land. 

The  four  years'  period  of  grace  given  our 
growers  to  pull  up  their  wine  grapes  and  plant 
something  else  is  a  hollow  concession,  for  much 
of  the  land  used  for  viticulture  is  reclaimed  hill- 
sides and  desert  wastes,  where  nothing  but  the 
vine  will  grow  without  irrigation. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  voters  of  the  great 
State  of  California  will  lend  themselves  to  such  i 
confiscation.  j 

This  prohibitive  amendment  would  make  an] 
person  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1000,  a  year's  iin 
prisonment  or  both,  for  offering — in  his  owll 
home — a  glass  of  light  wine  to  any  guest  or  vis- 
itor, and  as  the  Sacramento  "Bee"  pointed  out 
in  1914,  when  a  similar  measure  was  submitted 
to  the  voters:  "It  would  plunge  the  State  into 
an  endless  turmoil  of  law-breaking,  boot-legging, 
spying,  prosecution,  perjury,  secret  drinking  of 
vile  liquor,  body  and  soul-destroying  drug  hab- 
its, and  many  other  evils  such  as  long  have 
cursed  every  other  State  where  prohibition  has 
been  attempted,  such  as  continue  in  Maine  down 
to  the  present  day,  despite  the  most  drastic  pro- 
hibitory law-makino  and  pretense  of  enforcement 
for  a  long  period." 


PROPOSITION  2  IS  MISLEADING 

pHE  Anti-Saloon  League  leaders  will  tell  the 
voters:     "All  right,  if  you  don't  want  total 
prohibition,   vote  for  our  compromise  amend- 
M'-nt,  which  exempts  the  wine  industry." 
Let  us  see  if  it  really  does. 
Section  1  of  this  amendment  says: 
J        "After  January    1,    1918,    no  alcoholic 
liquor  shall  be  kept,  given  away  or  sold  in 
any  saloon,  dramshop,  dive,  STORE,  HO- 
TEL, RESTAURANT.  CAFE.  CLUB,  dance 
hall  or  other  place  of  public  resort,  except 
in  a  pharmacy  or  on  the  premises  where 
such  liquor  is  manufactured;  nor  shall  any 
such  liquor  be  sold  or  given  away  on  or  in 
any  street,  alley,  park  or  public  place." 

This  means  that  no  HOTEL,  RESTAURANT 
DR  CAFE  COULD  SERVE  CALIFORNIA  WINE 
WITH  MEALS. 

NO  COMMERCIAL  BODY,  FRATERNAL  OR- 
GANIZATION, OR  INDIVIDUAL  GIVING  A 
PUBLIC  BANQUET  AT  A  PLACE  OF  PUBLIC 
RESORT  COULD  OFFER  WINE  TO  GUESTS. 

NO  CLUB  COULD  SERVE  WINE  TO  ITS 
MEMBERS. 

NO  SUMMER  RESORT  COULD  OFFER  OR 
GIVE  AWAY  WINE  TO  ITS  PATRONS. 

NO  GROCERY  STORE  OR  FAMILY  LIQUOR 
STORE  COULD  SELL  WINE  IN  SEALED  PACK- 
AGES  NOT  TO  BE  CONSUMED  ON  THE 
PREMISES,  AND  THE  WHOLESALER  WOULD 
BE  ELIMINATED. 

Section  4  provides  that  "no  liquor  shall  be 
given  away  or  sold  by  manufacturers  in  any 
quantity  less  than  two  gallons"  and  same  must 
be  delivered  to  "common  carriers  for  shipment 
to  the  purchaser;  to  pharmacists  at  their  phar- 
macies; to  the  permanent  residence  of  pur- 
chasers." 

We  want  to  warn  the  voters  of  California  that 
this  amendment  is  equally  unfair  to  the  wine- 
makers  and  grape  growers,  because  it  cuts  off 
practically  every  avenue  of  distribution  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  discredits  our  wines,  when  we  tell 
visitors  they  should  drink  them  in  the  East, 
but  not  here  where  they  are  produced. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  SHEPPARD  NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT 


"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre»enta- 
tives,  that  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, be,  and  hereby  is,  proposed  to  the  States,  to 
become  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution: 

"Section  I.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification 
of  this  article,  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation 
of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  importation  there- 
of into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United 
States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof  for  beverage  purposes   is  hereby  prohibited. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  un- 
less it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  thereof  to  the 
States  by  the  Congress." 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  GRAPE  GROWER 


By  ADDIE  M.  BILLINGS. 

Few  people  seem  to  know  anything  about  the  Shep- 
pard  Prohibition  amendment  adopted  by  Congress 
last  December. 

I  am  glad  it  is  to  be  discussed  here  this  afternoon 
before  a  gathering  of  representative  women,  because 
1  think  you  should  know  its  unjust  provisions  and 
realize  its  true  significance  so  that  when  you  go  to 
the  polls,  you  can  vote  intelligently  on  the  candidates 
who  will  be  asked  to  consider  it  at  the  next  session 
of  our  Legislature. 

When  1  was  asked  to  make  the  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  with  you  this  afternoon,  my  first  answer 
was  "Impossible,"'  for  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  me 
to  get  away  from  my  home  in  the  foothills  of  Napa 
County,  but  on  second  thought  I  decided  it  was  my 
duty  to  come  here  and  appeal  to  you  for  justice  and 
fair  play  to  the  grape  growers  of  California. 

I  do  not  come  to  you  as  an  orator,  as  the  head  of 
any  big  institution,  as  the  salaried  ofRcer  of  any  so- 
ciety or  sect  or  club  but  as  the  wife  of  a  grape 
grower — a  wine  grape  grower.  I  am  representing 
my  little  family  of  five,  my  neighbors  and  especially 
their  little  ones;  in  fact,  1  am  here  to  speak  for  the 
parents  of  thousands  of  children  within  the  state  of 
California  (and  especially  in  our  foothill  country) 
whose  bread  and  butter,  whose  clothing,  whose  edu- 
cation, whose  religious  training,  whose  very  existence 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  grape  and  wine  in- 
dustry. 

I  want  to  describe  our  hillside  vineyards.  I  want 
to  tell  you  of  our  struggles  to  conquer  the  wilderness 
of  timber,  rocks  and  brush  before  the  vines  could  be 
brought  into  bearing  and  then  I  want  to  know  if  you 
are  still  in  favor  of  ruining  me  and  my  neighbors  for 
doing  the  very  thing  which  our  great  State  has  urged 
us  to  do  for  more  than  half  a  century. 


OUR  MOUNTAIN  VINEYARD 

In  our  case.  Mr.  Billings  and  I  were  both  over  fifty 
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how  to  grow  grapes  and  make  wine  scientifically. 
Their  hillside  vineyard  is  one  of  the  show  places  of 
our  district.  It  will  be  useless  if  prohibition  comes 
and  young  Mr.  K.'s  knowledge  acquired  at  the  Davis 
Farm  will  be  worthless,  for  he  will  have  to  go  to  the 
city  and  obtain  employment. 

Neighbor  L  is  past  the  three  score  stage  in  life  and 
goodness  knows  what  will  become  of  him,  his  wife  and 
daughter  if  prohibition  robs  them  of  their  wine  grape 
income.  His  two  sons  were  drafted.  One  is  now  in 
France  and  one  expects  to  go  there  soon. 

And  so  1  might  go  on  indefinitely  pointing  out  the 
misery,  the  suffering,  the  injustice  that  will  be  done 
our  giape  growers  if  Dr.  Gandier  and  his  friends  have 
their  way. 

1  want  to  assure  you  that  if  state  or  national  pro- 
hibition is  adopted,  my  vineyard,  the  vineyard  of  Mr. 
Baucheri  and  all  my  neighbors,  yes,  and  thousands 
of  hillside  vineyards  all  over  the  state  will  be  rendered 
worthless  and  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  work  of 
years  will  be  turned  into  total  loss. 

COMPENSATION 

We  hear  some  talk  of  compensation  these  days  and 
only  the  other  day  a  friend  said  to  me:  "Well  if  the 
worst  happens,  you  will  be  compensated.  Even  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  com- 
pensate the  growers  and  if  he  is  elected,  he  will  see 
that  you  get  a  square  deal." 

There  is  nothing  tangible  about  the  statement  of 
the  Governor.  It  is  idle  sentiment.  He  says  he  feels 
sorry  for  the  growers  and  we  say  "Thank  you"  for 
the  sympathetic  expression,  but  fail  to  see  how  he 
will  be  able  to  help  us. 

There  is  not  one  word  about  compensation  in  the 
Sheppard  National  Bone-dry  amendment  which  Dr. 
Gandier  and  his  friends  are  trying  to  get  our  Legisla- 
ture to  ratify. 

The  Governor  proposes  no  definite  legislation  and 
even  if  he  did,  you  know  that  any  man  who  would 
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procure  a  seat  in  our  legislative  halls  because  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  vote  for  the  destruction  of  our 
vineyards  would  never  even  so  much  as  listen  to  the 
idea  of  compensation  to  the  people  his  vote  would  rob. 

Such  expressions  of  sorrow  remind  me  of  an  old 
man  1  once  met  in  Mendocino  County.  An  oculist 
had  destroyed  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes  and  then, 
making  a  noise  just  as  though  he  were  calling  pigs, 
said,  "My,  my,  that's  too  bad." 

"But  it  didn't  give  me  back  my  eyesight,"  com- 
mented the  old  man,  "and  when  1  hear  the  click  of 
my  front  gate,  while  sitting  in  my  eternal  darkness, 
1  am  not  startled  with  the  idea  that  he  is  coming  to 
compensate  me  for  my  loss.  " 

Our  grape  growers  feel  somewhat  the  same.  Aft- 
er they  have  been  branded  as  outlaws,  they  have 
little  hope  of  compensation,  no  matter  how  sorry  the 
Governor  may  feel  for  them. 

GOOD  FOR  WINE  GRAPES  ONLY 
In  the  eighties,  all  the  vineyards  in  our  district 
were  wiped  out  by  the  phylloxera,  a  plant  louse  that 
works  at  the  roots  of  the  vine.  If  it  were  so  easy  to 
plant  something  else  that  paid  better  than  grapes,  why 
do  you  suppose  our  hillsides  were  again  planted  with 
vines — but  this  time  on  resistant  roots? 

Why?  Because  nothing  else  will  grow  there.  And 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  unless  we  can  continue  to 
raise  grapes  and  turn  them  into  wine — the  same  kind 
they  are  giving  to  the  soldiers  of  France  and  Italy  as 
a  daily  ration — our  land  will  be  good  only  to  run 
a  few  goats  on. 

Mr.  Billings  is  not  well.  His  mother  is  nearly 
eighty.  Our  children  are  still  going  to  school.  Our 
40  acres  in  wine  grapes  make  us  a  good  living,  even 
though  we  have  to  have  all  the  work  done  by  hired 
help  which  is  difficult  to  secure  now  that  so  many  of 
our  grape  growers'  sons  have  gone  to  war.  If  pro- 
hibition makes  our  grapes  worthless,  we  won't  have 
anything  left.  We're  old.  We  have  not  the 
strength  to  make  a  new  start.  1  don't  know  what 
will  become  of  us. 


HILLSIDE  VINEYARDS  A  TOTAL  LOSS 


I  have  been  advised  by  some  prohibitionists  to 
plant  alfalfa  I 

If  they  saw  my  hillside  vineyard,  with  no  irrigation, 
they  would  realize  how  ridiculous  is  their  advice. 

1  have  had  other  people,  who  claimed  to  know,  tell 
me  my  hillside  vineyard  need  not  be  a  loss.  They 
insisted  that  our  vines  could  be  grafted  to  table  or 
raisin  grapes  and  that  if  prohibition  comes,  my  grapes 
could  be  used  for  grape  juice  purposes. 

Anyone  who  understands  the  grape  industry,  re- 
alizes we  cannot  grow  raisin  grapes  in  Napa  County, 
and  even  if  we  could,  the  moist  climate  would  not  en- 
able us  to  cure  them.  It  has  been  tried  and  found 
impossible. 

The  same  is  true  of  table  grapes,  we  don't  get  the 
necessary  sugar  in  our  Napa  County  table  grapes  to 
make  them  palatable  and  suitable  for  shipping. 

As  for  grape  juice,  we  don't  raise  the  Eastern 
varieties  of  grapes  in  California — the  Concords  and 
Catawbas — from  which  is  manufactured  Welch's 
grape  juice  and  the  other  tart  red  juices  that  have 
become  the  standard  in  the  United  States. 

Nobody  wants  our  California  grape  juice,  not  even 
the  prohibitionists.  If  they  did,  there  would  be  such 
a  demand  that  some  plants  would  spring  up  that 
would  be  a  paying  investment.  Some  Lodi  optimists 
lost  $65,000  in  trying  to  market  California  grape 
juice,  and  plants  in  Turlock,  Los  Catos  and  Fresno 
met  with  disaster.  I  believe  there  are  one  or  two 
small  manufacturers  in  Southern  California.  But 
their  output  would  not  utilize  the  grapes  of  even  one 
of  our  grape  districts,  let  alone  the  whole  state. 

Last  year  4,000  acres  (80,000  tons)  of  wine  graces 
were  shipped  East;  200,000  tons  of  sweet  wine  grapes 
were  crushed;  148,000  tons  of  dry  wme  grapes  were 
crushed  and  32,000  tons  were  used  in  making  brandy, 
now  forbidden  under  the  Food  Control  Law. 

What  will  we  do  with  these  460,000  tons  of  wine 
grapes  if  state  or  national  prohibition  closes  the 
wineries  which  last  year  paid  the  growers  over  $7,- 
500,000  for  these  grapes? 
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AMENDING  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION 


STATE  AID  TO  GROWERS 

For  over  a  half  century  the  people  of  California 
have  been  encouraged  to  grow  these  grapes  and  make 
wine.  The  state  has  maintained  a  viticul^ural  com- 
mission for  years.  It  has  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  state  farm  at  Davis  employed  special- 
ists to  teach  the  best  methods  of  growing  grapes  and 
making  wine.  It  has  taught  the  growers  the  art  of 
producing  the  best  varieties  of  wine  grapes  by  graft- 
ing and  has  sent  specialists  to  Europe  to  get  the 
choicest  varieties  grown  and  to  learn  their  methods 
of  making  fine  wines. 

NATIONAL  ENCOURAGEMENT 

The  Nation,  too,  has  encouraged  the  industry  by 
establishing  a  dozen  experimental  grape  stations  in 
California.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
helped  us  solve  some  of  our  most  serious  problems, 
notably  the  rehabilitation  of  our  wine  grape  vineyards 
on  resistant  roots  after  they  had  been  wiped  out  by 
phylloxera.  At  Oakville,  in  Napa  County,  is  located 
the  most  important  experimental  vineyard  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  if  not  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Today  California  wines  take  first  rank  with  the 
best  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

And  now,  when  the  way  has  been  paved  for  the 
vineyardists  to  do  something  big  for  our  splendid  state, 
up  pops  Mr.  Prohibitionist  and  not  for  his  own  good, 
not  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  not  for  the  good  of 
the  soldiers,  not  for  any  good  under  heaven  s  blue  sky, 
but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forcing  me  and  my  chil- 
dren, my  neighbors  and  their  children  to  conform 
to  his  penny-in-the-slot  idea,  he  asks  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  not  the  people,  to  vote  our  splen- 
did industry  out  of  existence. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  FRANCE  AND  ITALY 

If  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country  in  times 
of  war  to  dig  up  the  vineyards  and  ruin  our  vineyard- 
ists, why  are  they  not  digging  up  the  vineyards  in 
the  great  grape  districts  of  our  allies,  France  and 
Italy? 
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You  don't  hear  any  talk  of  their  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  wipe  out  the  vineyards  in  order  to  preserve 
the  efficiency,  the  morals  and  health  of  the  troops. 

On  the  contrary,  instead  of  curtailing  the  produc- 
tion or  wiping  it  out,  they  are  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  increase  the  output  in  their  hillside 
sections  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  a  ration  of 
wine  to  every  soldier  every  day  in  the  year. 

WINE  A  FOOD  IN  FRANCE 

In  those  countries,  wine  is  classed  as  a  food  and  a 
safeguard  against  diseases  caused  by  drinking  impure 
water. 

And  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  being  pressed 
into  service  so  that  the  government  can  supply  wine 
to  the  soldiers  who  are  offering  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  February  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  published  in  the  French 
metropolis,  the  yield  during  the  past  three  years  has 
been  as  follows:  554,390,230  gallons  in  1915;  768,- 
859,321   in    1916,  and  826,955,517  gallons  in  1917. 

By  these  figures  you  will  see  that  the  output  in  1917 
was  272,565,267  gallons  more  than  it  was  in  1915. 

For  this  vintage,  the  French  Government  is  mobiliz- 
ing  every   available    laborer  disabled   soldiers,  men 

rejected  for  further  military  service,  prisoners,  and 
old  men,  women  and  children  who  have  shown  won- 
derful perseverance  and  activity.  They  will  all  do 
their  bit  and  help  win  the  war  by  providing  the  wine 
which  the  government  of  France  finds  necessary  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  troops. 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  who  has  recently  lectured 
in  California  on  the  atrocities  of  the  Huns,  says  that 
during  all  the  months  he  spent  on  the  Western  front 
under  escort  of  the  French  and  British  governments, 
he  did  not  see  a  single  drunken  man. 

As  to  efficiency,  the  French  soldiers  have  shown 
their  bravery  in  this  war  again  and  again  and  even 
the  greatest  generals  in  the  Kaiser's  realm  have  had 
to  admit  that  the  French  army  has  proved  the  hardest 
nut  they  have  attempted  to  crack. 

Surely  the  example  of  France  ought  to  be  a  good 
guide  for  the  United  States. 
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SOLDIERS  ALREADY  PROTECTED 


They  tell  you  National  Prohibition  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  morals  of  our  soldiers.  You  know  better. 
Our  soldiers  stand  for  the  best  manhood  of  our  coun- 
try and  if  you  mothers  have  brought  up  your  boys 
right,  then  our  army  is  the  highest  type  of  morahty 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  far  as  intoxicants  are  concerned.  Congress  has 
already  safeguarded  the  soldiers  and  sailors  by  re- 
stricting the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages,  made 
it  a  penalty  for  a  saloonkeeper  to  serve  liquor  to  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  placed  zones  about  some  of  the 
camps  and  naval  stations;  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  control  and  regulate,  or 
suppress,  if  it  be  necessary,  the  manufacture  of  beer 
and  wines. 

The  people  of  California  trust  the  President  to  look 
out  in  every  way  for  the  morals  of  the  soldiers. 

So  the  question  of  prohibition  is  robbed  of  every 
element  which  could  possibly  clothe  it  as  a  necessary 
or  moral  issue  at  this  time. 

QUESTIONABLE  PATRIOTISM 

But  the  war  time  seems  to  be  harvest  time  for  the 
prohibitionists.  With  the  aid  of  inexhaustible  funds 
they  have  gained  a  foothold  in  the  National  halls  of 
legislation  and  are  insisting  that  prohibition,  camou- 
flaged as  a  moral  issue,  shall  have  the  right  of  way 
ahead  of  every  other  question  even  the  war  itself. 

They  are  deliberately  and  purposely  pressing  the 
question  at  this  time,  because  they  know  the  minds 
of  our  people  are  inflamed  by  the  horrors  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  war,  and  that  sentiment  and  emotion 
quiver  to  the  touch  of  anything  set  forth  as  a  call  for 
help,  whether  true  or  false.  So  they  have  started 
their  campaign  to  wipe  out  the  vineyards  at  a  time 
when  it  is  easy  to  put  a  drive  in  motion  and  hard  to 
stop  it. 
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AMENDING  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION 

Now  any  subject  that  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  and 
importance    to    warrant    it,  incorporation 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  surely  entitled  to  carefu  consideration 
of  the  people  of  our  country  in  normal  times. 

Voting  an  amendment  into  the  state  constitution  .s 
far  different  from  voting  one  into  the  United  States 
constitution. 

If  we,  here  in  California,  put  an  amendment  into 
our  constitution  and  it  does  not  work  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people,  we  can  easily  remedy  the  mat- 
ter All  we  have  to  do  is  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  people  by  putting  it  on  the  ballot  at  a  general 
election  and  they  can  repeal  it. 

But  once  an  amendment  is  written  into  the  federal 
constitution,  it  is  there  to  stay,  whether  t^e  people 
like  it  or  not.  Thirteen  of  the  smaller  prohibition 
states,  for  example,  could  prevent  the  Sheppard 
amendment  from  being  repealed,  for  V"" 
member  that  if  you  would  want  to  change  the  federal 
constitution  on  this  question  again,  your  amendment 
would  have  to  be  ratified  by  36  states  Jh",  you  see 
thirteen  prohibition  states  with  say  10  000  000  peo_ 
pie  could  hold  out  and  force  the  other  33  states,  with 
their  90,000,000  people  to  submit  to  the  will  ol  an 
autocratic  minority. 

WHY  BE  SO  HASTY? 

Seventeen  amendments  have  been  added  to  our 
national  constitution  since  its  adoption,  but  not  one 
of  them  has  stood  for  the  destruction  of  homes  and 
property  of  honest,  loyal,  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zens, not  one  of  them  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  class 
legislation. 

Recently  the  question  of  government  ownership  of 
railroads  came  up  for  consideration  in  our  national 
assemblies.     What  did  our  representatives  do? 

They  said:  "It  is  too  important  a  measure  to  be 
acted  upon  at  this  time.  It  is  entitled  to  calm  con- 
sideration. 
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The  government  can  and  has  taken  over  the  ope- 
ration of  the  railroads  for  the  accomplishments  of 
its  needs  during  the  war. 

If  the  friends  of  prohibition  wanted  a  fair  and  hon- 
est expression  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  they 
would  refuse  to  let  this  measure  be  taken  up  at  this 
time.  They  would  say:  "If  the  ownership  of  all 
railroads  in  the  United  States  is  worthy  of  calm  con- 
sideration, surely  the  mighty  question  of  what  we 
may  eat  and  drink  is  entitled  to  the  same." 

Perhaps  they  are  anxious  to  get  the  question  out 
of  the  way  before  our  soldier  boys  return  from  "over 
there"  to  tell  the  people  of  these  United  States  the 
truth  about  the  use  of  wine  in  the  French  and  Italian 
countries. 

CLASS  LEGISLATION 

1  have  said  the  proposed  Sheppard  amendment  is 
class  legislation.  In  support  of  that  statement,  let 
me  call  your  atcntion  to  Section  I  which  prescribes 
that,  should  the  amendment  receive  the  ratification 
of  36  states,  it  shall  not  become  operative  until  one 
year  thereafter. 

If  there  is  such  a  need  for  prohibition  right  now, 
what  is  the  object  of  this  year  of  grace? 

If  our  country  is  in  such  a  horrible  state  of  intoxi- 
cation and  immorality  and  prohibition  will  cure  things, 
why  wait  a  year  to  administer  the  dose? 

Some  sympathetic  friend  says  it  will  give  the  vine- 
yardist  a  chance  to  adjust  himself — just  as  if  a  corpse 
would  need  much  adjustment. 

No,  the  year  of  grace  will  not  help  the  vineyardist 
but  it  will  help  the  man  with  money  to  buy  up  all  the 
whiskey  and  highballs  and  bitters  and  other  con- 
coctions during  the  twelve  months  and  store  them  in 
his  cellar. 

Now  mind  you,  this  wonderful  amendment,  while 
it  doesn't  permit  the  further  manufacture  of  even 
wine  or  beer,  nor  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  doesn't  say  that  you  can't  have 
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these  things  in  your  own  cellar  and  drink  them  and 
bathe  in  them  and  sleep  with  them  if  they  are  yours 
when  the  law  becomes  effective. 

Why  a  rich  man  could  buy  enough  to  last  him  his 
lifetime  and  leave  a  splendid  wet  legacy  to  his  de- 
scendants. 

Any  class  legislation  in  such  a  measure?  I  should 
say  so. 

THE  REAL  SOLUTION 

Now  1  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  prohibition- 
ist who  is  a  total  abstainer,  but  when  he  tries  to  force 
me  to  swallow  his  Prussian  pill,  I  despise  him  and  I 
shall  fight  him  with  the  last  breath  I  have. 

Why  can't  you  control  the  evil  in  your  midst?  We 
have  laws  enough  and  to  spare  now  without  making 
it  necessary  for  you  to  go  up  into  Napa  County  and 
destroy  our  vineyards,  close  our  wineries  and  beggar 
our  children. 

After  all,  isn't  this  question  up  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers) 

It  isn't  less  wine  that  we  need,  but  more  hundred 
per  cent  men — men  who  have  the  courage  to  come 
out  in  the  open  and  fight  evil  and  to  fight  it  on  their 
own   home  ground. 

When  the  prohibition  speaker  constantly  reiterates 
"Save  Our  Boys,"  1  can't  help  wondering  whose  boys 
he  means,  for  ours  are  all  right  up  in  Napa  County. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  our  country,  not  one  of 
the  boys  from  our  mountain  homes  has  been  rejected 
for  physical  disability.  Some  are  "over  there,"  others 
are  in  training.  One  of  them  has  paid  the  supreme 
price  for  our  freedom.  He  was  not  a  prohibitionist. 
I  doubt  if  he  ever  signed  a  temperance  pledge.  He 
wasn't  a  church  member,  but  he  was  100  per  cent 
man  and  when  that  flag-draped  casket  reached  our 
little  town,  every  church  bell  tolled,  every  place  of 
business,  every  school  closed,  every  man  stood  with 
uncovered  head  and  every  heart  paid  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  a  true  man. 
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TRAIN  YOUR  BOYS  CAREFULLY 


All  I  have  to  say  is  that  if  your  boys  need  saving, 
stay  home  and  take  care  of  them  until  they  are  twrelve 
years  old;  and  if  you  have  done  your  duty  you  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  character  that  will  not  demand 
the  beggaring  of  little  girls  that  a  man  may  be  saved 
from  himself. 

You  call  v^ine  a  temptation!  There  is  no  tempta- 
tion except  from  within.  If  the  manhood  is  all  there, 
nothing  can  tempt  him  to  go  wrong.  Do  you  think 
you  can  neglect  your  boy  until  his  heart  has  become 
a  headquarters  for  evil  and  then  make  him  into  a  man 
by  law? 

Do  you  honestly  think  that  taking  10,000  gallons 
of  wine  from  my  little  wine  cellar — just  taking  it  for 
nothing,  and  pouring  it  down  the  mountain  side — 
would  save  the  shriveled  soul  of  any  man? 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST  PROHIBITION 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  read  a  story — supposed 
to  be  true — entitled  "Never  Again"  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  purporting  to  be  written  by  a  young 
married  man  who  had  for  a  year  been  on  the  "water 
wagon,"  as  he  phrases  it.  He  told  of  his  wonderful 
gain  in  finances,  friends,  self-respect,  etc.  His  story 
was  all  gospel — but  every  word  an  argument  against 
Prohibition  by  law,  for  he  emphatically  states  that  he 
took  the  stand  of  his  own  choice,  without  the  slight- 
est influence  of  any  person  or  any  society,  without 
consulting  anyone  and  without  anyone's  knowledge. 

Which  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  these  social 
derelicts  to  reform  if  they  have  the  right  stuff  in 
them,  while  the  others  are  suffering  from  a  disease 
and  should  be  treated  as  patients.  Surely  we  admire 
most  the  fellow  who  works  out  his  own  salvation 
rather  than  the  one  who  is  driven  to  the  aqua  course 
by  prohibitory  laws,  or  bound  to  the  water  wagon 
with  bands  of  white  ribbon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don't  want  any  bands  of 
ribbon,  white  or  any  other  color,  tied  around  our 
state  or  nation — but  we  do  want  streamers  of  freedom 
floating  from  the  housetops  and  the  masthead  and 
we  want  them  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
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WHY  IGNORE  THE  PEOPLE? 

What  kind  of  an  example  of  citizenship  are  you 
prohibitionists  giving  your  boys  right  now? 

Twice  the  people  of  California  have  turned  down 
your  prohibition  amendments.  Twice  they  have  sig- 
nified their  determination  to  save  the  vineyards. 

Are  you  considering  their  expressed  wishes? 

Are  you  permitting  them  to  express  their  wishes 
again  ? 

In  the  form  in  which  the  Sheppard  amendment  is 
proposed,  the  voters  will  not  have  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter, since  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  can 
only  be  amended,  as  proposed,  by  action  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  Union. 

However,  the  voters  will  have  a  chance  in  No- 
vember to  pass  on  the  Rominger  Bill. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  regulatory  meas- 
ure will  be  adopted  by  a  tremendous  majority  and  it 
will  then  be  the  duty  of  our  legislators  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  see  that  it  is  made  eflective 
in  July,  1919,  and  given  a  fair  trial. 

PRUSSIAN  METHODS  OF  PROHIBITIONISTS 

And  if  you  prohibitionists  are  really  convinced  that 
the  people  of  California  are  in  favor  of  the  Sheppard 
Bone-Dry  National  Amendment,  why  did  you  not  in- 
itiate a  measure  that  would  have  put  the  question 
squarely  up  to  the  electors  so  that  our  legislators 
would  know  the  wishes  of  the  majority? 

The  answer  was  given  by  Dr.  Candier  at  Fresno, 
if  the  papers  reported  him  correctly,  when  he  said: 
"It  is  easier  to  elect  a  dry  legislature  than  to  carry  a 
dry  amendment." 

In  other  words,  you  want  to  force  this,  state  to 
ratify  the  Sheppard  amendment  through  120  legis- 
lators, but  you  are  afraid  to  let  the  million  voters, 
whom  they  represent,  speak  for  themselves. 

What  an  example  of  honor  and  good  citizenship! 

The  dry  leaders  say  they  are  putting  the  prohibi- 
tion question  up  to  the  people  when  they  ask  them 
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to  support  candidates  who  favor  the  Sheppard  amend- 
ment. 

Electing  legislators  with  the  national  amendment 
as  the  main  issue  does  not  necessarily  get  an  expres- 
sion of  the  people  of  each  district  on  the  amendment. 
You  know  that  in  a  three-cornered  fight,  a  minority 
dry  candidate  could  be  elected  and  he  wou  Id  be  able 
to  go  to  Sacramento  and  cast  his  vote  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  in  his  district. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  YOU  MUST  ANSWER 

Therefore,  1  contend  that  before  voting  an  im- 
portant amendment  like  this  into  the  federal  consti- 
tution, the  state  legislatures  should  first,  have  an  ex- 
pression from  the  people. 

If  the  voters  of  California  and  those  states  that  have 
not  yet  passed  on  the  Sheppard  Bill  say  they  favor 
it,  then  the  legislators  would  have  no  other  course 
but  to  ratify  the  bone-dry  federal  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  are  not  consulted 
on  the  Sheppard  amendment,  how  can  the  legislators 
know  their  wishes? 

And  when  the  voters  of  California  say  overwhelm- 
ingly that  they  want  the  Rominger  Bill  tried  out,  will 
the  members  of  the  legislature  have  the  right  to  ignore 
their  wishes  and  endorse  a  bone-dry  national  amend- 
ment? 

I  have  faith  in  the  voters  of  California.  Twice 
they  have  saved  my  hillside  vineyard  from  the  unjust 
measures  offered  by  the  prohibitionists  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  do  so  again. 

After  all,  is  it  not  the  saloon  and  strong  drink  to 
which  most  people  object? 

And  won't  the  Rominger  Bill  enable  us  to  abolish 
these  objectionable  features  without  wiping  out  the 
vineyards  and  ruining  thousands  of  honest,  law-abid- 
ing citizens? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  conscientious 
voters  must  answer  when  they  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  who  will  sit  in  the  next  legis- 
lature. 

How  are  you  going  to  answer  them? 
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PLEA  FOR  JUSTICE  AND  FAIR  PLAY 

How  are  you  going  to  answer  them  and  be  fair  to 
the  thousands  of  loyal  vineyardists  who  are  sending 
their  boys  to  battle  for  you  and  me  and  are  con- 
tributing liberally  to  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on 
our  war  for  humanity. 

We   have  a   whole   lot  of   boys   "over   there"  and 

here   training  for  our   defense  my   only   brother  is 

one  of  them — and  the  whole  world  is  saying  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States,  "Keep  the  home  fires 
burning." 

You  will  keep  yours  bright  all  right,  but  what  are 
you   going  to   do   with  ours? 

Must  the  boys  from  our  mountain  vineyards  come 

home   to   dead   embers  to   homes   despoiled   by  the 

torch  of  fanaticism? 

Given  justice,  we  will  keep  our  homes  bright  for 
our  boys  and  for  all  the  boys  they  may  bring  with 
them. 

Justice  is  all  we  ask. 

When  out  of  the  silence  that  shall  follow  the  last 
echo  from  the  guns  on  the  battlefields  of  the  old 
world  there  shall  burst  forth  the  great  song  "Home- 
ward Bound,"  may  it  mean  as  much  to  our  boys  as 
it  will  to  yours. 

May  the  glorious  banner  which  they  shall  bear 
back  across  the  ocean  float  then,  as  when  they  bore 
It  forth,  over  a  country  of  freedom,  of  humanity,  of 
justice. 

Women  of  California,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  will  so  float  lies  with  you. 

In  the  absence  of  the  sons  of  our  nation.  Justice 
calls  to  you. 

The  children  of  our  mountains  and  vineyards  are 
trusting  you. 
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EFFECT  OF  PROHIBITION 
ON  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES 


The  damage  that  prohibition  would  do  in  Cali- 
)rnia  would  not  be  confined  to  the  viticultural  in- 
ustry,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  State, 
t  would  extend  to  hundreds  of  other  industries  and 
rades,  in  varying  degree,  and  would  throw  out  of 
mployment  far  more  than  the  150,000  people  at 
resent  dependent  for  their  livelihoods  upon  grape 
rowing  and  wine  making.  There  are  so  many 
amifications  to  existing  industrial  conditions  in  our 
omplex  civilization,  so  many  activities  are  more  or 
ess  closely  correlated,  that  injury  to  any  one  is  fol- 
owed  by  injury  to  many  others. 

City,  County,  State  and  National  governmental 
ictivities  are  adversely  affected  by  such  radical  steps 
IS  prohibition,  which  at  once  removes  a  prolific 
source  of  public  revenue,  necessitating  new  or  in- 
creased taxation  on  other  things. 

Real  estate  at  once  feels  the  baneful  influence 
of  prohibition,  which  deprives  landlords  of  tenants 
or  causes  reduction  in  rents. 

By  throwing  many  thousands  of  people  out  of 
employment,  the  spending  ability  of  the  community 
is  lowered  and  shops  of  all  kinds  suffer. 

Few  industries  have  as  many  associated  interests 
and  trades  as  the  viticultural  industry.  An  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  viticulture  and  wine  making 
give  employment  and  utilize  products  of  other  in- 
dustries may  be  realized  from  an  inspection  of  the 
list  published  on  the  other  side,  which  is  by  no 
means  complete: 
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Results  of  Prohibition 

in 

Portland,  Oregon 

By  Arthur  H.  Dutton 

Having  heard  many  reports,  some  favorable 
and  some  unfavorable,  concerning  the  results  of 
the  Oregon  prohibition  law,  which  was  enacted 
in  November,  1914,  and  went  into  effect  January 
1,  1916,  I  made  a  trip  from  San  Francisco  to 
Portland,  in  order  to  discover  for  myself  what 
the  actual  condition  are. 

My  first  encounter  witii  tlif  "dry"  law  was 
when  the  steamer  upon  whiili  I  took  passage 
crossed  the  marine  league  line  that  marks  the 
territory  of  Oregon.  Then  the  steamer's  bar  was 
closed,  and  from  that  time  until  the  same  line 
was  crossed  outward  bound,  I  found  no  hotel 
restaurant,  club  or  any  other  place  where  alco- 
holic liquor  of  any  kind  was  sold. 

Unlike  the  Washington  law,  the  Oregon  law 
permits  the  possession  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  any 
(|uantity,  but  importation  after  January  1,  1916, 
was  limited  to  two  quarts  of  spirituous  or  vinous 
liquor,  or  two  dozen  quarts  of  malt  liquor,  every 
four  weeks.  Manufacture  or  sale  of  any  kind  of 
alcoholic  liquor  within  the  state  is  prohibited. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  upon  my  arrival 
in  Portland  was  the  general  dreariness  of  the 
town.  To  a  San  Franciscan,  Portland  is  like  a 
city  of  the  dead.  The  streets  are  nearly  deserted 
after  9  P.  M.  The  hotel  grills  are  lightly 
patronized,  their  corridors  scantily  peopled. 
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HOTEL  BUSINESS  BAD. 

"  I  lie  cafe  and  urill  room  receipts  of  this  hotel 
have  l)eeii  reduced  .37  per  cent  since  prohibition 
went  into  effect. "  said  GeorRC  C.  Obcr,  manager 
of  the  Hotel  Portland,  the  largest  in  the  city 
"Travelers  who  come  here  will  not  stay  and  do 
not  return.  I  have  tried  to  add  attractions  but 
people  will  not  patronize  them.  .Servants  arc 
leaving  and  hard  to  replace. 

"There  is  no  cafe  trade  in  the  eveniuK  Tl)' 
theatres  are  doinn  a  poor  business.  Mvery  tr.idi 
has  been  hurt  except  the  wholesale  Kfoccrs,  who 
arc  helped  by  large  orders  from  the  loKf<in« 
trades.  .Amusement  parks  and  resorts  are  barii) 
paying  expenses. 

"There  arc  nearly  11,000  vacant  homes  in  Port- 
land. The  University  Club,  in  its  beautiful  nc" 
building,  is  tottering  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

I      REAL  ESTATE  HARD  HIT. 

The  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  real  tstati 
market,  values  and  rentals  having  diminished 
enormously.  The  exodus  from  the  city  since 
the  prohibition  law  was  enacted  has  been  so 
heavy — variously  estimated  from  25.000  to  .i2.000, 
and  conservatively  at  32,000— that  vacant  stores 
and  homes  are  seen  on  nearly  every  hand. 

I^xisting  condition  are  thus  described  by  B. 
M.  I.ombaril,  one  of  the  "Big  Three"  properly 
owners  and  real  estate  operators  of  Portland: 

"ICvery  large  land  owner  here  is  anxious  to  sell, 
and  so  :ire  infjst  of  the  small  ones.  The  I.ad"! 
estate,  the  largest  in  town,  lias  been  filling  the 
l»apers  with  announcements  of  its  intention  to 
sell  out  and  quit.  Industrial  conditions  arc  very 
bad;  in  mv  belief  the  worst  in  the  United  .States 

"Taxes  are  at  the  old  figure  of  $2. .SO  on  every 
$1(K)  of  assessed  valuation,  but  the  assessments 
are  so  high  that  practically  everything  is  selling 
ill.  or  1( llian  asscs-ed  \aluation.    One  piece  of 
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On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  liberal  mindoil. 
intelligent  citizens,  realizing  the  harm  done  the 
state  by  the  present  law,  have  filed  an  initia- 
tive petition  for  a  measure  which  will  permit  the 
restoration  of  the  brewery  industry  by  authoriz- 
ing the  brewing  of  malt  liquors  and  their  sale 
under  the  same  restrictions  that  now  apply  to 
importations.  The  idea  is  to  retain  within  the 
state  the  large  sums  of  money  that  now  go  else- 
where for  imported  liquor.  But  light  wine  is  not 
included  in  the  provisions  of  tthe  proposed  law. 

Fiftj'-two  per  cent  of  those  who  signed  the 
petition  for  the  1914  "dry"  law,  now  have  signed 
the  petition  for  the  modified  law  re-establishint; 
the  breweries. 

BEYOND  THE  THREE  MILE  LIMIT. 

On  my  return  trip  to  San  hrancisco,  I  had  as 
shipmates  a  large  delegation  of  Portlanders  en 
route  to  a  convention.  On  the  train  which  carried 
us  to  the  wharf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  there  were  anxious  inquiries  as  to  whether 
there  was  a  bar  on  the  steamer,  and  as  to  the 
time  it  would  open  for  business.  From  tlie 
moment  it  was  opened  it  never  lacked  business 
That  night  there  was  a  joyous  symposium  in  tlie 
smoking  room,  both  women  and  men  participat- 
ing. Everything  was  seemly  but  jolly.  It  in- 
dicated the  temporary  release  of  long  pent  up 
healthy,  natural  emotions. 
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STATE  VITICULTURAL  COMMISSION 
EXPLAINS  EFFECT  OF 
TWO   PROHIBITION  AMENDMENTS 

The  havoc  that  would  be  wrought  to  the  grape  and  wine 
Justries  of  the  State  if  either  or  both  of  the  prohibition 
lendinents  should  be  adopted  in  November,  is  clearly 
own  in  the  following  correspondence: 

CALIFORNIA   DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building 

San  Francisco,  California,  July  10,  1916. 
r.  E.  M.  Sheehan,  Secretary, 
ate  Viticultural  Commission, 
ate  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California, 
ear  Sir: — 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Development 
)ard  are  considering  the  two  prohibition  constitutional 
nendments  to  be  voted  on  in  November. 

Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  at  your  earliest  conveniencft 
3W  these  two  propositions  will  affect  the  wine  and  grape 
idustries  of  this  State,  and  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly, 
CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD, 
E.  M.  Cheesewrigkt, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

In  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  the  following  letter  was 
!pt  by  the  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

STATE   BOARD  OF 
VITICULTURAL  COMMISSIONERS 
State  Capitol 

Sacramento,  California,  July  26,  1916. 
alifornia  Development  Board, 
in  Francisco,  California, 
entlemen : 

This  office  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  I  0th  asking 
jw  the  two  proposed  prohibition  amendments,  if  adopted 

the  coming  general  election  in  this  State,  will  affect  the 
ine  and  grape  industries  of  California. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Viticultural 
ommissioners  held  this  day  the  subject  matter  of  your  re- 


quest  wa>  considered  and  fully  discussed,  and  the  (ollowini 
terse  statement  of  conditions  viticullurally  that  would  Ix 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  either  one  or  both  pro 
posed  amendments  was  ordered  made  to  the  California  De 
velopment  Board: 

Prohibition  amendment  No.  I  provides  so  far  as  the  win< 
industry  is  concerned  that  no  wine  shall  be  manufac tu ri-d 
sold   in,    introduced   into   or   received   within    the   Stat.-  o 
California  excepting  for  medicinal,  sacramental,  scientific 
mechanical  purposes  after  January  I,  1920. 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  such  a  I 
would  mean  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
dustries  of  California.     There  are  about    I  500'iowners 
vineyards  in  the  State  and  73,000  people  employed  in  t 
industry. 

Wine  Grape* 

The  wine  grape  vineyards  aggregating  I  70,000  acres  a 
the  wine   making  plants,   of  which  there  are  about  sev 
hundred  large  and  small,  would  be  exterminated.     A  co 
servative   monetary   value  of  these   holdings  would  exce 
$100,000,000.     Wine  grape  vineyards  would,  perforce,  d' 
appear  from  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  California,  and 
industry  that  has  made  this  State  famous  all  over  the  wo 
and  that  has  been  fostered  by  Government  and  State  a 
for  a  great  many  years  would  be  put  out  of  existence  wit 
out  any   compensating  consideration   to   grower  or  man 
facturer. 

Of  the  acreage  affected  by  such  a  destructive  law,  on 
third  at  least  is  of  hillside  and  mountainous  character  su' 
able  for  little  else  than  vineyard  purposes  and  highly  id 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  types  of  grapes  that  produce  t 
choicest  varieties  of  wines. 

Table  and  Raisin  Grapes 

Aside   from   the   consideration   of   wine   grape  vineyar 
and  wineries  in  California  there  must  be  considered  the  pa 
tial   concern   of  the  producers  of  table   grapes  and  raisi 
grapes.     There  is  a  community  of  interest  among  all  thre 
branches  of  the  viticultural  industry  which  cannot  be  se~ 
arated  and  which  is  not  generally  understood.  Standardi 
tion  of  raisin  grape  and  table  grape  packs  compels  the  elim 
nation   of  a   certain   percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  grape 
from  these  particular  vineyards  and  this  percentage  over 
period  of  ten  years  reaches  the  high  proportion  of  35%  u; 


total  tonnage  volume  of  grapes  from  tKese  raisin  and 
e  grape  vineyards.  This  percentage,  therefore,  will  be 
ited  in  addition  to  the  wine  grape  branch  of  the  industry 
I  this  waste  from  the  table  and  raisin  grape  vineyards 
reach  the  total  money  value  normally  and  annually 
500,000.  This  figure  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  normal 
ual  value  of  the  wine  grape  crop  and  the  data  is  given  to 
strate  the  community  of  interest  above  mentioned. 

Counties  Directly  Affected 

The  grape  growing  counties  that  would  be  affected  by 
ihibition  are  Alameda  with  2,390,000  vines;  Contra 
sta  with  2,972,000  vines;  Fresno  with  40,687,207  vines; 
)g8  with  4,538,000  vines;  Los  Angeles  with  4,923,000 
es;  Madera  with  1,530,630  vines;  Merced  with  1,281,000 
es;  Napa  with  8,595,000  vines;  Placer  with  1,340,000 
es;  Sacramento  with  7,627,000  vines;  San  Bernardino 
h  5,987,000  vines;  Sonoma  with  17,939,000  ines;  San 
iquin  with  13,371,000  vines;  Santa  Clara  with  5,584,000 
es;  Stanislaus  with  1,932,000  vines;  Solano  with  I,- 
3,000  vines;  Sutter  with  1,249,000  vines;  Tulare  with 
70,000  vines;  Yolo  with  2,568,000  vines. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  United  States  Census 
port  of  1910,  and  besides  the  counties  above  mentioned 
ler  counties  in  the  State  producing  grapes  commercially 
;  Amador,  Colufa,  Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  Imperial,  Kern, 
ke,  Mendocino,  Monterey,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Benito, 
n  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara, 
nta  Cruz,  Shasta.  Yuba  and  Ventura. 

The  total  number  of  grape  vines  according  to  the  Census 

port  of  1910  was  144,097,670. 

Since  that  time  many  acres  have  been  taken  out  in  certain 
ctions,  and  many  other  acres  have  been  planted  in  other 
ctions,  but  the  present  acreage  and  the  present  number 
vines  will  not  vary  appreciably  from  the  data  given  above. 

Misleading  Proposition  No.  2 

Amendment  No.  2  permits  the  making  of  wine  but  pro- 
bits  the  sale  of  that  wine  excepting  outside  the  boundaries 

the  State  or  to  those  consumers  within  the  State  who  may 
ish  to  order  it  delivered  by  common  carrier  to  their  per- 
anent  homes  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  two  gallons, 
lis  amendment  means,  in  short,  the  elimination  of  every 


d.s  r.but.ng  channel  or  avenue  of  trade  within  the  State 
California  for  the  distribution  of  the  product  of  the  wi 
grape  vineyards  It  eliminates  any  branch  or  agency  of 
winery  within  the  State;  .t  prohibits  the  soliciting  of  orde. 
It  prevents  the  handlmg  of  wine  by  the  gallon  or  bottle 
grocery  stores  or  family  liquor  stores.  It  stops  the  servii 
ot  wine  with  meals  in  cafes,  restaurants,  clubs  and  hotei 
It  prevents  the  serving  of  wine  at  public  functions  at 
banquets.  It  goes  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  sampling  or  tai 
ing  ot  wine  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  it  forbids  tl 
contemplating  purchaser  from  going  to  a  winery  and  lakir 
away  with  him  any  quantity  of  wine  which  he  may  vM.h  1 

The  liberty  it  gives  to  the  winery  is  poor  solace.  It  tel 
the  producer  of  wines  that  he  may  make  as  much  as  I 
pleases  and  then  proceeds  to  place  almost  every  obstad 
in  the  way  of  allowing  him  to  get  rid  of  what  he  produce 
Ihe  amendment  provides  that  these  restrictions  shall  h 
in  torce  on  and  after  January  I.  1918. 

The  affect  of  this  amendment  would  be  almost  as  disai 
trous  to  the  wine  industry  as  prohibition  amendment  No  I 
It  would  place  the  wine  business  of  the  State  in  th,-  c-m 
barrassing  and  ludicrous  position  of  appealing  for  trade  oul 
side  of  the  boundaries  of  California  and  of  saying  to  viaito 
You  may  enjoy  our  wine  when  you  live  outside  of  t 
btate,  but  if  you  come  here  to  California  you  cannot  sami 
it  and  we  cannot  serve  it  to  you  while  in  our  State  becat 
It  is  not  your  permanent  residence.  In  other  words,  if  yl 
stay  out  of  California  you  may  have  our  wines,  but  if  yj 
come  to  California  they  will  be  denied  you." 

The  above  facts  make  amendment  No.   2  absolutely 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  viticultural  industry 
this  State.  ' 
Yours  very  truly, 

STATE  BOARD  OF  VITICULTURAL 
COMMISSIONERS, 
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Secretary. 
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SEATTLE 

^E  LARGEST  "DRV  CITY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Arthur  H.  Dulton 

riic  "di-y"  leaders  take  great  delight  in  re- 
■riiin  to  Seattle  as  "the  largest  "dry*  city  in 
I'  United  States"  and  there  are  many  people 
(  .ilifornia  anjtl  elsewhere  who  really  believe 
al  iin<ler  tlie  present  proliihition  law,  li(|nor 
s  liceii  lianisied  and  as  a  resnlt  conditions 
c  id.al.  \ 

.\s  a  matter  hf  fact,  the  WashinKton  "dry" 
w  allows  any  individual  to  import  within  a 
onth  not  more  than  two  quarts  of  spirituous 
-  vinous  li<|uors  and  two  dozen  (|uarts  of  malt 
|uors. 

Tliis  provision  has  caused  an  immense  amount 
f  dissatisfaction,  for  the  "drys"  are  disap- 
ointed  that  drunkenness  has  not  been  wiped 
ut  and  the  "wets"  are  equally  disgusted  with 
ic  red  tape  necessary  to  secure  the  beverages 
■hich  they  desire. 

Seattle's  Increasing  Thirst 

That  the  unsatisfactory  law  has  not  slackened 
he  thirst  of  the  people  residing  in  "tlie  largest 
dry'  city  in  the  United  States"  is  evident  from 
he  following  figures  compiled  by  the  county 
luditor  of  King  County,  in  which  Seattle  is 
ocated : — 


diati  January,  2117  permits. 

Call 

grai         Whisky   (qts)  Beer   (qts)  Wine  t' 

win.  2,394  10,814  -1- 

February,  4,270  permits. 

4,390  21.914  111 

r  March,  6,250  permits. 

I*""'  6,717  33,312  2.V-, 

ing 

coni  April,  6,227  permits. 

fwa  5,941  37,968  ! 

buy 

T  April   would   doubtless   have  equalled 

in  importations,  if  there  had  been  the 
number  of  days,  but  with  one  less  there 


th 

plea 
in  t 


■J         falling  off  of  23  permits. 

'  Please  note  the  segregation.    Under  the  inaq 

ing  "whisky"  are  included  pure  alcohol,  brand 
trou  •  •  ■ 

It  V         g'"'  rum,  and  other  liquors  of  high  alcoho| 

ban  percentages. 

f.y'  You   will  observe  that  under  the  provisic 

Stat  prohibition  law  of  Washington,  in  fo 

it  a         months,   the   people   of  "the  largest   'dry'  ci| 
in    the    United    States"   used    19,442  quarts 
whisky  and  only  575  quarts  of  light,  healthi'ii 

COIT 

1  Wines. 

com  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  prohibition. 

partial   prohibition;   it   causes   people   to  dn 
the  stronger  alcoholic  liquors  because  they 
less  bulky  and  have  a  more  pronounced  ki^ 
The  figures  quoted  above  are  presumably  i 
liquors  intended  for  home  consumption,  Th' 
do  not  cover  great  quantities  of  liquor  intro- 
duced into  the  state  unlawfully  and  not  con- 
sumed in  the  home. 


Easy  to  Get  Prescriptions. 

The  only  hardship  in  the  existing  Washington 
etliod  of  obtaining  liquor  lies  in  the  fact 
at  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  liquor  at 
c  drug  store,  the  doctor  must  get  his  pay 
r  his  prescription.  While  few  doctors  charge 
uch  for  this,  it  is  nevertheless  an  appreciable 
ivance  over  the  price  of  a  bottle  in  the  old 
lys  before  prohibition. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  situation,  as  well  as  a 
leans  of  stimulating  trade,  some  of  the  drug 
:ores  have  begun  to  employ  their  own  physi- 
ians  at  a  regular  salary.  At  such  places  no 
harge  for  medical  advice  is  made  for  patrons 
f  the  alcoholic  department  of  the  store. 
So  keen  has  become  the  competition  in  the 
Iciiholic  trade  that  one  drug  store  in  .Seattle 
uts  an  advertis'Miient  in  the  papers  announcing 
rec  medical  atendance. 

Following  is  this  advcrliscnient  as  it  appears 
n  the  Seattle  Star: — 

FRF.E  DOCTOR. 
This  means  that  any  man,  woman  or 
child  may  vi>;it  the  ex-Govcinment  Phy- 
sician and  get  a  prescription  without 
charge.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  you 
patronize  the 

'   DRUG  CO. 

  First  Ave., 

Between    and   

  Washington  St., 

Near    Ave. 

Naturally,  the  charge  for  liquor  at  this  place 
is  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  in  the  old 
saloons,  for  the  doctor  must  be  paid.  His 
salary  is  part  of  the  cost  of  marketing. 

But  the  purchaser  gets  his  liquor. 

S 


diSt  Substitutes  for  Wholesome  Beverages. 

Aln.ost  anyth.ng  conta.n.ng  alcohol  find,  .t 
win  consumers  in  "the  largest  'dry'  city  in  thi 
I'  F         United  States."    Wood  alcohol,  shellac,  v.mill; 

extract,  witch  hazel,  and  a  variety  of  fla\'  iiH 
j(  J         extracts  have  been  named  in  press  accouir  .1 
ban         the  causes  of  drunkenness  so  marked  as  !• 
ing         for  police  interference. 

Still  another  source  of  intoxication  is  fou 
buy        "while-you-wait"    tablets.      Of     these,  M 

T        Wright,    of    Longshoremen's    Union,    T.'  1 
the         Local    Xo.   58,   said: — "The   prohibition  1. 
P'^'         being  violated  on  all  sides.    Little  white  i" 
-]        which    are    called    'while-you-wait'  tablet^ 
in  I         being  sold.    One  of  these  in  a  soft  drinK 
1        duces   all    the    effects    of    several  glas^' 
whisky,  but  the  victim  is  para!yze<l  both  m«  1 
bar         ^"'^  physically." 

Drunkenness  Increasing. 
Sta  In  spite  of  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  pol 

it  a         enforce  the  prohibition  law.  drunkenness. 
'         January,    has   (|u,-idrupled    in    'fhe  largest 

city    in    the    United    States."      Here    arc    1  r 

cor 

"         figures  given  out  by  the  police  head(|uarters : — 

January,    93  arrests  for  drunkenness 
February  115 
March,  291 
April,  357 

On  May  7th,  66  persons  were  arrested  for 
drunkenness  and  on  Sunday,  May  14th,  48— 
making  114  for  just  two  days  in  May.  The  total 
for  the  month  promises  to  exceed  the  record 
for  April. 
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Evasions  of  the  Law. 

]'1k'  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  evasions 
the  "dry"  law.  In  a  raid  made  by  40  policc- 
■II  on  May  11,  on  two  warehouses  and  nine 
IK  stores  in  Seattle,  according  to  an  Associ- 
mI  Press  dispatch,  $7S,(W0  worth  of  liquor  was 
zed.  Practically  every  raid  yields  a  rich 
rvcst  in  "flic  largest  'dry'  city  in  the  United 
atcs." 

I^i(|uor  is  cached  in  all  imaginable  places.  On 
scow  in  the  bay,  12,000  quarts  of  beer  were 
icovered  and  dumped  into  the  briny  water, 
lollicr  scow  yielded  1,000  (juarts  of  beer. 
iMve  boxes  of  liquor  labeled  "books"  and 
rockery"  were  found  at  a  pier  on  the  water- 
)nt. 

Shrives    of    bottled     whii^k-y    were     found  in 
Isc   wails   at    the    Stewart    pharmacy   and  an- 
hcr  supply  was  unearthed   in  a  deep  hole  in 
e  concrete  floor  of  the  same  place. 
I,i(|Uor    has    alsf)    been    detected    in    a  violin 

ise  in  the  Burghoff  cafe,  101   Second  Avenue: 
candy  jars  in  a  soft  drink  resort,  conducted 

•I    Charles    Uerryman    and    Peter    Jensen;  in 

undry    bags,    especially    those    from  incoming 

eamers. 

Law  Hits  Labor  and  the  Church. 

The  efTects  of  prohibition  in  Washington  nave 
ecu  far  reaching,  At  a  recent  convention  of 
le  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  North  Yakima, 
/ashington,  the  secretary-treasurer  reported 
lat  17  unions  had  withdrawn  their  affiliations 
ecause  of  prohibition. 

I  An  awkw-ard  oversight  in  the  Washington 
dry"  law  has  caused  much  embarrassment  in 
eligious  circles.  Attorney-General  W.  V.  Tan- 
er,  of  Olympia,  Washington,  has  made  a  ruling 
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Humorous  Prescriptions. 

The   physicians   are   reaping  a  harvest   frpi  I 
their  prescriptions.    The  various  ailments  froif 
which  which  the  thirsty  ones  suffer  make  ii 
teresting  reading,  and  the  remedies  prescribe 
by   the   medicos   are   highly  appreciated.  Ti 
liquor  register  of  a  drug  store  in  Seattle  sho  s 
that  one  physician  issued  239  prescriptions 
tween  March  1  and  April  10,  calling  for  2;  J» 
<|i'arts  of  beer,  60  quarts  of  whisky  and  II 
(juarts    of    alcohol.     The    same  physician, 
cording   to   Deputy    Prosecuting   Attorney  . 
I'.arto,  had  272  prescriptions  on  file  at  anot 
drug   store   between   January  7  and  April 
The    total    number    of   liquor  prescriptions 
this  latter  place  aggregated  1,305. 

"The  directions  for  use  upon  the  docto 
prescriptions  were  extremely  vague,"  said  Dep 
Barto,  "even  up  to  the  point  of  being  humoro 
I  found  in  one  instance  that  24  quarts  of  bi 
were  prescribed  for  a  headache,  IS  bottles 
beer  'for  fatigue'  and  'for  weakness."  Anot 
was  for  a  large  quantity  of  beer  'for  night  wi 
as  directed.'  " 

The  number  of  ailments  for  which  alcohol 
liquors  may  be  prescribed  is  almost  intermina 
In    addition    to    those    mentioned    by  Dep 
Barto,   there   are   such   things   as  melanchol 
depression,    indigestion,    colic,    nervousness,  in 
somnia,    "that    tired    feeling"    and    dozens  o 
others,    for    all    of   which    alcohol    is    a  go 
remedy. 
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Earnest  Attempt  to  Enforce  Law. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Mayor  Gill 
d    Chief   of    Police    Beckinghani,    of  Seattle, 
it  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  enforce  the 
cicai  prohibition  law.    'J'hey  are  making  raids 
ily  wherever  they  can  find  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
nce that  alcoholic  li<|uor  is  being  sold.  The 
lice   have   been   instructed   to  break   into  un- 
A'ful    drug   stores   and   other   blind   pigs,  con- 
cate  the  li(|uor  and  pour  it  into  sewers  or  into 
e  liay,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
;tures.    The  police  adopt  Carrie  Nation  tactics 
thiir    raids,    smashing    mirrors,    show  cases, 
lunters    and     other    equipment     with  vandal 
thlessness. 

Drug  Stores  and  Physicians  Busy. 

Drug  stores  may  import  any  kind  of  liquor 
unlimited  quantities.  The  result  is  they  have 
creased  amazingly  in  number  in  the  state 
nee  the  "dry"  (?)  law  vi'ent  into  effect  on 
muary  1st.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
is  year,  65  new  ones  were  established  in  King 
lunty  alone. 

There  arc  two  methods  by  which  a  man  may 
itain  liquor  from  a  drug  store.     He  may  sign 

certificate  declaring  that  he  wants  it  for 
lechauical"  or  "scientific"  purposes,  or  he  may 
it  it  on  a  physician's  prescription. 
The  liquor  receipts  of  the  Seattle  drug  stores 
e  enormous.  One  of  them  alone,  between 
;bruary  22  and  April  7,  took  out  permits  for 
7  barrels  and  lOO  cases  of  whisky,  235  barrels 

beer  and  lesser  quantities  of  brandy  and  gin. 
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tliat  clergymen  arc  not  entitled  tu  have 
their  possession  an  amount  of  liquor  for  sac 
mental  purposes  in  excess  of  the  amount  alio 
any  other  citizen,  which  is  two  tiuarts  a  mo 
for  each  adult.  It  is  pointed  out  that  t 
amount  is  hardly  sufficient  for  sacramen 
purposes  at  divine  si-rvices  in  a  sizable  an-^ 
gation. 

Dissatisfaction  Everywhere. 

F.vtn  the  prohibitionists  themselves  ackno 
edge  the  futility  of  the  Washington  "dry"  la 
At  the  state  convention  of  the  Prohibition  par 
held  in  Seattle  on  May  9th,  resolutions  we 
adopted  from  which  the  following  is  an  e 
tract:  "The  thousands  of  permits  granted 
the  county  auditors  for  the  shipment  of  liqu 
into  the  stale  are  deluging  the  state  with  a  flo 
of  liquor." 

Those  who  believe  that  the  $125,000  spe 
outside  the  state  each  month  for  liquor  shou 
he  spent  at  home  are  behind  an  initiative  mea 
ure  that  has  been  instituted,  having  for  i 
purp«  se  the  removal  of.  restrictions  upon  hous 
holders  in  the  inatter  of  alcoholic  beverages  f 
their  own  use;  the  authorization  of  the  man 
facture  and  sale  of  malt  li<|uors.  the  furnishi 
of  alcoholic  beverages  to  guests  in  hotels,  a 
the  granting  of  licenses  to  brewers,  their  selli 
agents  and  hotel  proprietors;  and  the  regulati 
of  such  business. 

If  it  receives  the  necessary  signatures,  th 
measure  will  be  voted  on  in  November. 


PROHIBITION 
AMENDMENTS 

To  Be  Voted  Upon 
Tuesday,  November  7,  1916 


ISSUED  BY 
UNITED  CALIFORNIA  INDUSTRIES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROHIBITION  AMENDMENTS 


To  Be  Submitted  to  the  Voters  November  7, 1916 


>ROHIBITION  1920 

The  following  amendment  is  to  be  voted  on 
November  7,  1916,  and,  if  adopted,  becomes  a  law 
ve  days  after  the  official  declaration  of  the  vote  by 
he  Secretary  of  State,  and  will  go  into  effect  at  the 
nd  of  the  year  1919. 

Summary  of  amendment  as  it  will  appear  on  the 
November,  1916,  ballot: 

"Prohibition.  Initiative  measure  adding  Article 
XXIV  to  Constitution.  Defines  alcoholic  liquor. 
After  January  1,  1920,  prohibits  the  manufacture, 


sale  or  possession  of  same,  except 
for  medicinal,  sacramental,  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  purposes  un- 
der restrictions  prescribed  by  law. 
Prescribes  and  authorizes  penal- 
ties. Declares  payment  of  inter- 
nal revenue  tax  prima  facie 
evidence  of  violation.  Declares 
this  amendment  shall  not  affect 
prohibitory  liquor  laws,  or  ordi- 
nances, enacted  before  such  date, 
or  be  construed  as  in  conflict  with 


Yes 

No 

Article  XXIV-A  of  Constitution  if  latter  article  is 
adopted,  and  that  this  amendment  supersedes  that 
article  on  that  date." 
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Vote  "NO"  on  Both  Amendments 


TEXT  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 


•  The  people  of  the  State  of  CaHfornia  do  enact  as  - 
follows : 

A  new  article  is  hereby  added  to  the  Constitutioni  r 
of  the  State  of  California,  to  be  known  and  numbered  " 
as  Article  XXIV,  in  the  following  words: 

ARTICLE  XXIV 

Section  1.  After  January  1,  1920,  no  alcoholic  liquoTi 
shall  be  manufactured,  kept  or  sold  in,  or  be  introduced 
into,  or  be  received  within,  the  State  of  California,  except' 
for  medicinal,  sacramental,  scientific  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses, and  for  such  excepted  purposes  only  under  such 
restrictions  as  are  now,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  provided 
by  law. 

Section  2.  The  term  "alcoholic  liquor,"  as  used  in 
this  article,  shall  include  spirituous,  vinous  and  malt 
liquors  and  any  other  liquor  or  mixture  of  liquors  which 
contains  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  by  volume  of 
alcohol,  and  which  is  not  so  mixed  with  other  drugs  aSi 
to  prevent  its  use  as  a  beverage. 

Section  3.  Any  person,  whether  acting  as  principal, 
agent,  employee  or  otherwise,  violating  any  provision  of 
this  article,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars  ($1000.00)  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment;  but  any  person  found  guilty 
of  violating  any  provision  of  this  article  by  conviction  for 
an  offense  committed  after  a  previous  conviction  under 
this  article,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00)  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  ($2500.00),  and  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
one  year.  All  alcoholic  liquors  found  in  the  possession 
of  any  person  convicted  of  violating  this  article  shall  be 
destroyed.    Additional  penalties  may  be  imposed  by  law. 

Section  4.  The  payment  of  the  internal  revenue 
special   tax,  required  of  liquor  dealers   by  the  United 
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:ates,  by  any  person  or  persons,  other  than  registered 
larniacists  and  manufacturers  of  alcoholic  liquors,  shall 
e  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  person  or  persons  are 
eeping  and  selling  alcoholic  liquors  in  violation  of  this 
rticle,  and  in  any  prosecution  under  this  article  a  cer- 
ficate  from  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  or  from 
ny  of  his  deputies  or  agents,  showing  that  such  tax  has 
een  paid  by  the  defendant,  either  alone  or  in  association 
lilh  others,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  payment 
f  such  tax. 

Section  5.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  con- 
trued  as  to  repeal,  or  in  any  way  affect  the  force  or 
alidity  of  any  provision  of  any  law  or  ordinance  now 
1  force  or  enacted  prior  to  January  1,  1920,  which  pro- 
libits  the  manufacture,  sale,  giving  away  or  delivery  of 
ny  alcoholic  liquor;  nor  shall  this  article  be  construed 
IS  in  conflict  with  another  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
pf  the  State  of  California,  which  adds  thereto  a  new 
arlicle  to  be  known  as  Article  XXIV-A,  and  which 
prohibits  all  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  after  January  1, 
1918,  except  by  pharmacists  and  manufacturers  under 
pertain  restrictions,  if  said  amendment  is  adopted  at  the 
same  time  as  this  is  adopted;  it  being  the  intention  that 
this  amendment  shall  supersede  such  other  amendment 
on  January  1,  1920,  and  not  until  then. 


If  this  amendment  is  adopted  no  wine, 
beer  or  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind  can 
be  manufactured,  kept,  sold  in  or  be  intro- 
duced into  or  be  received  within  the  State 
of  California,  excepting  only  for  medicinal, 
sacramental,  scientific  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses only  under  such  restrictions  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Every  brewery,  winery,  wholesale  and 
retail  liquor  store  will  be  closed. 
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Every  vineyardist  will  be  forced  out  of| 
business  and  Uie  property  of  these  interest 
confiscated. 

It  will  turn  hillside  and  valley  lands  in 
barren  wastes  for  years  to  come;  will  strik 
a  blow  at  the  allied  trades  from  which  man} 
of  them  will  never  recover,  and  would 
disastrously  affect  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  development  of  Califomit. 

All  liquors  on  hand  in  the  State  would  jSj 
have  to  be  destroyed  or  shipped  out  of  tiie  H 
SUte.  ■ 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  H 
this  amendment  would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  H 
one  thousand  dollars  ($1000.00),  a  year's  ^jm 
imprisonment  in  jail,  or  both.  |lA 


K  1 

or  I 
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PROHIBITION  1918 

The  following  amendment  is  to  be  voted  on 
November  7,  1916,  and,  if  adopted,  becomes  a  law 
of  this  State  five  days  after  the  official  declaration  of! 
the  vote  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  will  go  into 
effect  the  end  of  the  year  1917. 

Summary  of  amendment  as  it  will  appear  upon 
the  November,  1916,  ballot :  , 
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ARTIC 


,  "Initiative  Amendment  adding  Article  XXI V-A 
Constitution.  Defines  alcoholic  liquor ;  after  Janu- 
y  1,  1918,  prohibits  its  possession,  gift  or  sale  in 


.loon,  dramshop,  dive,  store, 
)tel,  restaurant,  club,  dance  hall 
other  place  of  public  resort; 
rohibits  sale,  accepting  or  solicit- 
ig  orders  anywhere,  except  in 
barmacies  for  certain  purposes 
nd  by  manufacturers  on  prem- 
ies where  manufactured,  under 
,elivery  and  quantity  restrictions. 
)wner  or  manager  of  all  such 
ilaces  to  prevent  drinking  therein. 
Restricts  transportation.  Payment 
iternal  revenue  tax  prima  facie 


No 

vidence  of  violation.  Prescribes  and  authorizes 
enalties.  Neither  repeals  nor  limits  state  or  local 
rohibition,  or  Article  XXIV  of  Constitution. 

'EXT  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact 
s  follows : 

A  new  article  is  hereby  added  to  the  Constitution 
f  the  State  of  California,  to  be  known  and  numbered 
s  Article  XXIV-A,  in  the  following  word,":: 

ARTICLE  XXIV-A 

Section  1.  After  January  1,  1918,  no  alcoholic  liquor 
hall  be  kept,  given  away  or  sold  in  any  saloon,  dram- 
hop,  dive,  store,  hotel,  restaurant,  cafe,  club,  dance  hall 
r  other  place  of  public  resort,  except  in  a  pharmacy  or 
n  the  premises  where  such  liquor  is  manufactured;  nor 
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sf^eit^"M'"'''  ^'T°'  °=  g'^en  away  on  or  ,n  a, 

street,  alley,  park  or  public  place. 

^    Section  2.    After  January  1.   1918,  no  person  fir, 

o^ThTn'r  °'  association,  which  owns  or  manag;^  a 

othir  n,"^  '"<="f.'0"«d  in  the  previous  section  o  m 

any  alcnhnlf/  T^'"  P""^'"'  'he  drinking 

any  alcoholic   liquor   therein.     This   section  aoDlies 

Sarto^L^X?5a--= 

-^S^iCT---->>'^eKy-,c^S'n^ 

any^h^;  et"?L^e  °State"^rc:.1fornt  /x^epTfn  ^-^ha^' * 
or  on  the  premises  where  such  liq^iors  a'rl  manu^tturVc 

shalf  be'sold  nr^^-"  •^^""^'■y  '^^8-  "°  ^•<:o''°Iic  l"l"o 
snail  be  sold  or  given  away  at  any  pharmacy  exceot  fo 

medicinal   sacramental,  scientific  or  mechanical  Duroo.l. 
under  such  restrictions  as  are  now  Tshall  hereafter 
or'°s'.!.IH'^K*'^  '"^'•/"'^  "°  ^"^1^  '"'^"^^  shall  be  given  awS 

gallon?    a''nd'"'s".iH'''"'"?       ""^  '"^  'han 

gallons,  and  said  manufacturers  shall  not  deliver  anl 
such  liquor  except  as  follows:  ucii^er  any 

(a)  To  common  carriers  for  shipment  ,o  ,he  purchaser*  r 

(b)  To  pharmacists  at  their  pharmacies: 

(c)  To  the  permanent  residence  of  purchasers. 
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tains  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  by  volume 
alcohol,  and  which  is  not  so  mixed  with  other  drugs 
to  prevent  its  use  as  a  beverage. 

Section  7.  Any  person,  whether  acting  as  principal, 
nt,  employee  or  otherwise,  violating  any  provision  of 
I  article,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
usand  dollars  ($1000.00),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
mty  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  by  both 
:h  fine  and  imprisonment;  but  any  person  found  guilty 

violating  any  provision  of  this  article  by  conviction 
■  an  offense  committed  after  a  previous  conviction 
der  this  article,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
s  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00)  nor  more  than 
enty-five  hundred  dollars  ($2500.00),  and  by  imprison- 
ent  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days 
ir  more  than  one  year.  All  alcoholic  liquors  kept  in 
Dlation  of  this  article  shall,  upon  conviction  of  the 
irner  or  manager  of  the  place  where  such  liquors  are 
pt,  he  destroyed.  Additional  penalties  may  be  imposed 
'  law. 

Section  8.  The  payment  of  the  internal  revenue 
lecial  tax,  required  of  liquor  dealers  by  the  United 
atcs,  by  any  person  or  persons,  other  than  registered 
larmacists  and  manufacturers  of  alcoholic  liquors,  shall 
:  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  person  or  persons  are 
leping  and  selling  alcoholic  liquors  in  violation  of  this 
tide,  and  in  any  prosecution  under  this  article  a 
rtificate  from  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  or  from 
ly  of  his  deputies  or  agents,  showing  that  such  tax  has 
;en  paid  by  defendant,  either  alone  or  in  association  with 
;hers,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  payment  of  such 

X. 

Section  9.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed 
i  prohibiting  the  distribution  or  use  of  wine  at  the 
icramental  service  of  any  religious  organization. 

Section  10.  This  article  shall  not  be  so  construed 
I  to  repeal  any  provision  of  any  law  or  ordinance  now 
I  force  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  giving  away 
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or  delivery  of  any  alcoholic  liquor;  nor  shall  it  be  col 
strued  as  limiting  the  power  of  the  State,  or  of  a:f 
municipality  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  Sul 
iirimediately  to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  importaticl 
transportation,  sale  or  service  of  such  liquor;  nor  shil 
it  be  construed  as  in  conflict  with  another  amendment  I 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  which  adJ 
thereto  a  new  article,  to  be  known  as  Article  XXll 
and  which  prohibits  the  manufacture,  keeping  or  selliil 
in,  or  introducing  into,  the  State  of  California  of  arl 
alcoholic  liquor  after  January  1,  1920,  with  certain  e:| 
ceptions.  if  said  amendment  is  adopted  at  the  same  tinl 
as  this  is  adopted,  it  being  the  intention  that  said  amenil 
ment,  if  adopted,  shall  supersede  this  on  January  1,  192tl 
but  if  this  be  adopted  and  said  proposed  Article  XXIT 
be  not  adopted,  this  article  shall  have  full  force  anl 
effect  after  said  January  1,  1920.  as  well  as  before  thtl 
date.  ■ 


If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  no  wine,! 
beer  or  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind  could : 
be  kept,  ^iven  away  or  sold  in  any  saloon, 
store,  hotel,  restaurant,  cafe,  club,  dance 
hall  or  place  of  public  resort. 

The  owner  or  manager  of  such  places 
would  be  liable  to  a  fine  and  jail  sentence 
if  he  permitted  any  person  to  drink  liquor 
of  any  kind  therein. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  serve  wine, 
beer  or  spirituous  liquors  at  any  banquet 
or  other  function,, and  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  serve  the?e  beverages,  or  any  of  them,  at 
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ny  picnic  or  other  gathering  in  any  park 
ir  public  place. 

No  wine,  beer  or  spirituous  liquors  of 
iny  kind  could  be  purchased  at  any  grocery 
;tore  or  family  liquor  store. 

No  person  would  be  permitted  to  have 
^ine,  beer  or  spirituous  ^W/^  delivered 
to  him  at  the  p  ace  of  manufacture,  rhe 
Snanu^acturer  c'ould  only  deliver  these^^^^^ 
erages  to  common  earners,  to  P*^ai^ya"f 
and  to  the  permanent  residence  Of  pur- 
chasers, and^in  no  quantity  less  than  two 
gallons.  •■ 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  would  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1000.00)  or  a 
jail  sentence  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both,  and  for  a  second  f  J.^J^O^J 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  ($2500.00) 
and  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  one 
year. 

Upon  conviction  of  any  person  for  keep- 
ing wine,  beer  or  spirituous  liquors  in  viola- 
tion of  this  amendment,  all  such  liquors  so 
kept  would  be  destroyed. 


A 
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I      Both  of  these  amendments  are  proh 
tion  measures.    In  November,  1914,  pi 
tically  the  same  proposals  were  submit 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  defeated, 
disregard  of  this  electoral  verdict,  i 
"dry"  forces  are  now  plunging  the  St; 
into  another  prohibition  campaign  wh; 
means,  if  successful  from  their  standpoi 
the  destruction  of  the  viticultural  and  otl 
industries,  the  throwing  out  of  employ  mi 
of  thousands  of  people,  the  closing 
numerous  hotels  and  cafes,  the  vacating  i 
thousands  of  store  rooms,  without  in  any 
manner  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  at  the  same  time  creating  the  means  by 
which  your  home  may  be  invaded,  as  is 
now  being  done  in  the  neighboring  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  California  Dry  Campaign  Federa- 
tion has  repeatedly  characterized  this 
amendment  as  an  "anti-saloon"  measure. 
The  truth  is  it  is  as  much  of  a  prohibition 
measure  as  was  ever  initiated  by  the 
prohibition  forces. 
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STATE  VITICULTURAL  COMMISSION 
EXPLAINS  EFFECT  OF 
TWO  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENTS 

The  havoc  that  would  be  wrought  to  the  grape  and  wine 
lustries  of  the  State  if  either  or  both  of  the  prohibition 
lendments  should  be  adopted  in  November,  is  clearly 
jwn  in  the  following  correspondence: 

CALIFORNIA   DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building 

San  Francisco,  California,  July  10,  1916. 
r.  E.  M.  Sheehan,  Secretary, 
»te  Viticultural  Commission, 
Jte  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California, 
sar  Sir: — 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Development 
ard  are  considering  the  two  prohibition  constitutional 
lendments  to  be  voted  on  in  November. 

Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  at  your  earliest  convenience 
w  these  two  propositions  will  aflect  the  wine  and  grape 
Justries  of  this  State,  and  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly, 
CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD, 
E.  M.  Cheesewright, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

In  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  the  following  letter  was 
it  by  the  State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

STATE   BOARD  OF 
VITICULTURAL  COMMISSIONERS 
State  Capitol 

Sacramento,  California,  July  26,  1916. 
lifornia  Development  Board, 
n  Francisco,  California, 
ntlemen ; 

This  office  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  I  0th  asking 
w  the  two  proposed  prohibition  amendments,  if  adopted 
the  coming  general  election  in  this  State,  will  aflfect  the 
ne  and  grape  industries  of  California. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Viticultural 
mmissioners  held  this  day  the  subject  matter  of  your  re- 
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quest  was  considered  and  fully  discussed,  and  the  following  ' 
terse  statement  of  conditions  viticulturally  that  would  be  ^ 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  either  one  or  both  pro-  i 
posed  amendments  was  ordered  made  to  the  California  De-  4 
velopment  Board:  i 

Prohibition  amendment  No.  I  provides  so  far  as  the  wig|k| 
industry  is  concerned  that  no  wine  shall  be  manufactureBI 
sold  in,  introduced  into  or  received  within  the  State 
California  excepting  for  medicinal,  sacramental,  scientific  i 
mechanical  purposes  after  January  I,  1920. 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  such  a  la 
would  mean  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
dustries  of   California.     There  are  about  ISOOOowners 
vineyards  in  the  State  and  75,000  people  employed  in 
industry. 

Wine  Grapes 

The  wine  grape  vineyards  aggregating  I  70,000  acres  an 
the  wine  making  plants,  of  which  there  are  about  seve 
hundred  large  and  small,  would  be  exterminated.  A  con 
servative  monetary  value  of  these  holdings  would  excee 
$100,000,000.  Wine  grape  vineyards  would,  perforce,  dii 
appear  from  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  California,  and  at 
industry  that  has  made  this  State  famous  all  over  the  worlJ 
and  that  has  been  fostered  by  Government  and  State  ai^ 
for  a  great  many  years  would  be  put  out  of  existence  witr 
out  any  compensating  consideration  to  grower  or  manv 
facturer. 

Of  the  acreage  affected  by  such  a  destructive  law,  one 
third  at  least  is  of  hillside  and  mountainous  character  suit! 
able  for  little  else  than  vineyard  purposes  and  highly  idea^ 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  types  of  grapes  that  produce  th* 
choicest  varieties  of  wines. 

Table  and  Raisin  Grapes 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  wine  grape  vineyard* 
and  wineries  in  California  there  must  be  considered  the  par-j 
tial  concern  of  the  producers  of  table  grapes  and  raisir 
grapes.  There  is  a  community  of  interest  among  all  three 
branches  of  the  viticultural  industry  which  cannot  be  sep- 
arated and  which  is  not  generally  understood.  Standardiza-  , 
tion  of  raisin  grape  and  table  grape  packs  compels  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  grapes  : 
from  these  particular  vineyards  and  this  percentage  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  reaches  the  high  proportion  of  35%  of. 
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kotal  tonnage  volume  of  grapes  from  these  raisin  and 
Trape  v.nfyards.  Th.s  percentage.  --^^i^; 
J  ,n  addition  to  the  wine  grape  branch  of  the  ndustry 
Th.s  waste  from  the  table  and  ^'"^yf;,w 
iT Tk^  total  money  value  normally  and  annually 
OOrofo."Thr;luTe"s^bout  one-fourth  of  tHe  -^^^^^^^^^ 
aal  value  of  the  wine  grape  crop  and  the  data  ,s  given  to 
Jrate  the  community  of  interest  above  mentioned. 

Counties  Directly  Affected 

he  grape  growing  -unties  that  would  ^e.^^^^--^^.'^^^ 
kibition    are    Alameda    with    2.39"."""  vm^ 

3.987,000  vines;  Sonoma  witti  .    .  ^04  000 

;6  000  "in,.:  Yolo  wi,h  2.568.000  v,„,. 

„ta  Cruz.  Shasta.  Yuba  and  Ventura. 

The  total  number  of  grape  vines  according  to  the  Census 
f    f  IQIO  was  144,097,670. 

Misleading  Proposition  No.  2 

.ttf  otder  .',„<^eUv^-i,,^/ J-„rresrt^  rw^f^l^onL 
K.r"amenX:nrmrn"rr%hort.  the  elimination  of  every 


distributing  channel  or  avenue  of  trade  within  the  State 
California  for  the  distribution  of  the  product  of  the  wi 
grape  vineyards.     It  eliminates  any  branch  or  agency  of 
winery  within  the  State;  it  prohibits  the  soliciting  of  orde! 
It  prevents  the  handling  of  wine  by  the  gallon  or  bottle  J 
grocery  stores  or  family  liquor  stores.     It  stops  the  serving 
of  wine  with  meals  in  cafes,  restaurants,  clubs  and  hoteli 
It   prevents   the   serving   of   wine   at   public  functions 
banquets.     It  goes  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  sampling  or  tai 
ing  of  wine  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  it  forbids  t 
contemplating  purchaser  from  going  to  a  winery  and  takini 
away  with  him  any  quantity  of  wine  which  he  may  wish 
buy. 

The  liberty  it  gives  to  the  winery  is  poor  solace.  i 
the  producer  of  wines  that  he  may  make  as  much  he 
pleases  and  then   proceeds  to  place  almost  every  obstaci 
in  the  way  of  allowing  him  to  get  rid  of  what  he  produce 

The  amendment  provides  that  these  restrictions  shall 
in  force  on  and  after  January  I,  1918. 

The  affect  of  this  amendment  would  be  almost  as  disa 
trous  to  the  wine  industry  as  prohibition  amendment  No.  I 
It  would  place  the  wine  business  of  the  State  in  th 
barrassing  and  ludicrous  position  of  appealing  for  trade  ou 
side  of  the  boundaries  of  California  and  of  saying  to  visitor 
"You  may  enjoy  our  wine  when  you  live  outside  of  o 
State,  but  if  you  come  here  to  California  you  cannot  sampi 
it  and  we  cannot  serve  it  to  you  while  in  our  State  becau 
it  is  not  your  permanent  residence.  In  other  words,  if  yo 
slay  out  of  California  you  may  have  our  wines,  but  if  yo 
come  to  California  they  will  be  denied  you." 

The  above  facts  make  amendment  No.   2  absolutely  i 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  viticultural  industry  o 
this  State. 

Yours  very  truly, 

STATE  BOARD  OF  VITICULTURAL 
COMMISSIONERS, 


Secretary. 


Donfiscation 

Vithout 

Compensation 

s  Unjust  and  Dishonest 


Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  our  forefathers 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  mother  country's  prac- 

cc  of  taxation  without  representation.  Not  all  of 
10  colonists  felt  the  effects  of  this  unjust  practice; 
onio  were  taxed  only  indirectly,  many  were  not 
;ixed  at  all;  but  thoy  revolted  against  the  rank 
ijustice  of  the  principle. 

Equally  unjust  is  confiscation  without  compensa- 
lon,  yet  this  outrage  is  now  threatened  to  thou- 
ands  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  industries  not 
nly  admittedly  legitimate  but  fostered  by  both 
Itato  and  iNational  goverttments. 

TWO  UNFAIR  AMENDMENTS 

Yor  confiscation  without  compensation  is  pre- 
sisely  what  the  prohibitionists  are  proi)osing  in  their 
wo  amendments  to  the  State  constitution,  which 
iviU  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  California  at  the 
jlection  on  November  7th.  The  first  would  utterly 
lestroy  the  wine  grape  and  cripple  the  table  and 
raisin  grape  industries  of  the  State,  and  the  second 
would  bring  such  disaster  to  all  three  vitieultural 
interests  that  thousands  of  grape  growers  would  be 
ruined,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  vineyard  and 
winery  workers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  plain  result  in  either  case  would  be  con- 
fiscation of  our  vast  gra])e  areas;  but  the  prohibi- 
tionists do  not  offer  any  compensation  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  legitimate  industry,  pursued  for  a 
lifetime  by  many  vineyardists  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  State  and  Nation. 


"Article  1.  The  following  shall  be  entiUti 
to  partial  indemnification  in  such  trade  as  mi^j 
have  been  directly  affected  in  a  substantia 
manner  by  the  prohibition  of  absinthe;  to  be  ia> 
demnified  in  obedience  to  the  following  pi^ 
visions: 

"(a)  The  owners  and  tenants  (farmers)  on 
lands  on  which  absinthe  is  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  of  distillation. 

"(b)  The  owners  and  lease  holders  of  ab- 
sinthe factories. 

"(c)    The  paid  hands,  who  are  employed  b; 
the  cultivators,  as  well  as  the  employed  a 
laborers  of  the  manufacturers." 

ATTITUDE  OF  POETUGaL 

In  1911,  the  governraeut  of  Portugal,  in  prohi 
ing  the  manufacture  of  rum  in  Portuguese 
Africa,  provided  a  plan  w^hereby  the  planters 
made  rum  were  compensated.  The  indemnity  wi 
fi.\ed  at  3,vuO,000  escudos  (about  $270,000),  "to  I 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  area  planteil  with  s.ug! 
cane  or  sweet  potato  intended  for  the  manufactoi 
of  rum;  632  escudos,  42  cents  (about  $.550)  beii 
allowed  for  each  hectare  (about  2\i!  acres)  i 
alcohol  cane,  or  3  hectares  planted  with  sweet 
tato.  The  government  of  Portugal  issued  30, 
bonds,  with  3  per  cent  interest,  of  the  value  of 
escudos  (about  $93)  each  to  run  for  thirty  ye« 
and  allowed  the  planters  to  pay  with  these  boi 
their  debts  to  the  government  on  account  of  ex 
duties  on  rum  manufactured  previously  to  the 
cree.  When  the  bonds  were  ready,  the  govemmi 
paid  to  the  planters  30  per  cent  of  the  indemu 
to  which  each  was  entitled. 

Are  the   American   people  less  scrupulous,  li 
just,  less  honest,  than  the  people  of  England,  ■ 
of  France,  or  of  i^vitzcrland,  or  of  Portugal?  1 

California  Grape  Protective  Associatin 

San  Franciico,  Cal. 


E 
ON 


Vote  "NO"  on  Both  Prohibitioo 
Amendments 

Propositions  No.  1  and  No.  2  I 

I 


EFFECT  OF  PROHIBITION 
ON  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

SeTdependent  for  their  livelihoods  upon  grape 
rowing  and  wine  mak.np:.  There  are  so  many 
Sections  to  existing  industrial  conditions  m  cm 
Lnlex  civilization,  so  many  activities  are  more  or 
'ss  closelv  correlated,  that  injury  to  any  one  is  fol- 
Dwed  by  injury  to  many  others. 

Citv  County,  State  and  National  governmental 

LrToi  public  revenue,  necessitating  new  or  m 
reased  taxation  on  other  things. 

T?„n1  Petite  at  once  feels  the  baneful  influence 
pf  ,SbiJlon!  .vhicirdeprives  landlords  of  tenants 
or  causes  reduction  in  rents. 

isTwered  and  shops  of  all  kinds  suffer. 

Few  industries  have  as  many  f^^-^^ed  interest^, 
and  trades  as  tl-^viticuUura  indus^ 

means  complete: 
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EFFECT  OF  PROHIBITION 
ON  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES 


The  damage  that  prohibition  would  do  in  Cali- 
Irnia  would  not  be  confined  to  the  viticidtural  in- 
jstry,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  State, 
would  extend  to  hundreds  of  other  industries  and 
fades,  in  varying  degree,  and  would  throw  out  of 
iployment  far  more  than  the  150,000  people  at 
resent  dependent  for  their  livelihoods  upon  grape 
rowing  and  wine  making.  There  are  so  many 
unifications  to  existing  industrial  conditions  in  our 
jmplex  civilization,  so  many  activities  are  more  or 
Us  closely  correlated,  that  injury  to  any  one  is  fol- 
3wed  by  injury  to  many  others. 

City,  County,  State  and  National  governmental 
Ictivities  are  adversely  afifected  by  such  radical  steps 
Is  prohibition,  which  at  once  removes  a  prolific 
lource  of  public  revenue,  necessitating  new  or  in- 
pcased  taxation  on  other  things. 

Real  estate  at  once  feels  the  baneful  influence 
)f  prohibition,  which  deprives  landlords  of  tenants 
)r  causes  reduction  in  rents. 

By  throwing  many  thousands  of  people  out  of 
lemployment,  the  spending  ability  of  the  community 
|is  lowered  and  shops  of  all  kinds  suflfer. 

Few  industries  have  as  many  associated  interests 
and  trades  as  the  viticultural  industry.  An  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  viticulture  and  wine  making 
give  employment  and  utilize  products  of  other  in- 
dustries may  be  realized  from  an  inspection  of  the 
list  published  on  the  other  side,  which  is  by  no 
means  complete: 
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DEVIL  FISH  INK. 


I  I  IE  VITICULTURAL  COMMISSION  AND 
ITS  ORIGIN. 


By  Senator  IVilliam  E.  Brown. 
It  is  said  that  when  a  Devil  Fish  is  attacked  it  pro- 
jects or  exudes  an  ink-like  mixture  which,  discoloring 
the  water,  hides  him  from  view  of  the  enemy. 

Is  this  not  the  method  now  employed  by  the  Liquor 
Traffic  in  the  state  of  California?  Fighting  for  its  life 
it  seeks  to  hide  itself  in  the  inky  envelope  of  the  mis- 
leading wail, 

"Prohibition  will  injure  the  grape  industry."  This 
Devil  Fish  knows  full  well  that  it  could  not  gain 
much  sympathy  by  wailing  for  itself,  for  the  majority 
oi  enlightened  citizens  know  it  in  all  its  ugliness  and 
are  fully  aware  of  its  great  detriment  to  society.  So 
the  cry  goes  forth, 

"Save  the  wine  industry  that  the  state  has  fostered 
and  encouraged." 

This  claim  that  the  state  is  "fostering  the  wine  in- 
dustry" is  largely  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  Viti- 
cultural  Commission  and  a  Professor  of  Viticulture  at 
the  State  University. 

The  vital  question  at  this  juncture  is,  how  did  the 
state  of  California  acquire  these  institutions?  .Aye! 


D  oes  California  Foster  tke  Wine 


Clear  «ater  ot  investigation  flushes  awav  a  -Sod  ' 
portion  et  the  Devil  Fish  ink  behind  which  hi\ll  it 
demoniac  character,  hides  the  Liquor  tSc 

Searching  the  state  records  from  the  vear  1880  thp 
^r'"?  ^""i'^  '°  ^•iticultu^aI  Commis.  oV^^here 
in  the  lace  ot  opposing  decencv.  jammed  throueh  the 
the^V^ LT;  "r^''  -".^onious  dibate.  a  bill  creat  n' 
the  \  iticultural  Commission  and  the  Professorshio  at 
IvnrtT  l^^^'^^'y-    The  bill  provides  for  eSensive 

make'r.  at  -;h?F'"  "''^'r°u"  »°  ^he  wine 

TuhuZ  r  ^''P^""  of  the  State.  The  name  A  iti- 
cultural  Commission  would  indicate  that  aU  products 
of  the  grape  were  to  be  "fostered-  bv  the  Sta^e  Bu? 

S7.>Ic,!h  V^l  -t^blishing  the  ProfStorsh^p 
of  \  .ticulture  at  the  State  Universit^'  does  not  in  a 
single  instance  mention  the  table  grape  or  raisin  ndus- 
trj-,  but  deals  with  the  wine  traffic  in  detail,  pro  "dine 
for  the  analysis  and  testing  of  wines,  experiments  wUh 

v\ord  about  the  table  grapes  or  raisins 

en^r.tJ-  H •  >'°"'-^^'f      ^vhose  inter- 

e^t  It  \\  as  drawn  : 

„.r!r-**?"  ®-    ^"'^  ^"'■«her  promotion  of  viticul- 

tural  interests,  .t  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  ot  the  University  of  California  to  provide  for 

partmint"'ortr",  -°  '''^  Agricultu^ff  De- 

partment oi  the  Lniversity,  m  the  arts  and  sciencp^ 
pertaining  to  viticulture,  the  theorv  and  practice  of  fer 
mentation,  distillation,  and  rectification.Tnd  'he  man 
agement  of  cellars,  to  be  illustrated  bv  practical  experi- 
ments with  appropriate  apparatus;  also  to  ^rect  the 
ron!l"'"'      -^F'^"'t"re,  or  his  assistant,  to  make  per- 

tTons  o?fh"i'"c;='/r'/"''  "P°"        different  sec- 

tions of  the  State  adapted  to  viticulture:  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  woods  of  the  State  procurable  f™  coop- 
make' a'na  I  vi'  °^  'he  same;  and  t'o 
make  anal>M:,  ot  soils,  wines,  brandies,  and  grapes  at 

D^re^.T"  T'"^-'  °^  State;  aUo  to  pre- 

pare comprehensive  analyses  of  the  various  wine,  and 


spirits  produced  from  grapes,  showing  their  alcoholic 
strength  and  other  properties,  and  especially  any  dele- 
terious adulterations  that  may  be  discovered.  The  Re- 
gents shall  also  cause  to  be  prepared,  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  public  quarterly  reports  of  the  professor 
in  charge  of  this  work,  relating  to  experiments  under- 
taken, scientific  discoveries,  the  progress  and  treatment 
of  the  phylloxera,  and  other  diseases  of  the  vine,  and 
such  other  useful  information  as  may  be  given  for  the 
better  instruction  of  viticulturists. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  shall 
be  authorized  to  receive  and  accept  donations  of  lands 
suitable  for  experimental  vineyards  and  stations,  and 
shall  submit  in  their  next  report  an  economical  plan  for 
conducting  such  vineyard,  and  for  the  propagation  and 
distribution  of  specimens  of  all  knovi'n  and  valuable 
varieties  of  grapevines. 

The  state  records  present  the  following  evidence: 

1st.  That  the  scheme  to  masquerade  under  state  super- 
vision and  have  much  of  important  work  executed 
at  state  expense  originated  with  the  Wine  Men 
tltemselves. 

2n(1.  The  bill  creating  the  Viticulture  Commission  and 
the  Professorship  was  introduced  by  one  James 
Adams,  engaged  in  grape  growing  in  Sonoma 
county,  formerly  supervisor  and  sheriff  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

3rd.  The  1)ill  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the 
Legislature  itself  and  was  passed  amidst  protest  and 
"acrimonious  debate." 

4th.  Here  is  a  complete  list  of  the  original  members 
of  the  first  Viticultural  Commission,  together  with 
their  vocation  at  the  time  of  appointment : 

Arpad  Harazthy,  President, 

Maker  of  Wines,  Brandies  and  I.  X.  L.  Bitters. 
Charles  A.  Wetmore,  Vice-President, 

Wine  Vineyardist  and  Wine  Maker. 
Charles  Krug,  Treasurer, 

Wine  Vineyardist. 
L.  J.  Rose.  Commissioner, 

Maker  of  Wines  and  Brandies. 


R.  B.  Blowers.  Commissioner. 

Grower  of  Raisin  Grapes. 
George  West,  Commissioner, 

Wine  Maker. 
G.  G.  Blanchard,  Commissioner, 

Lawyer. 

J.  De  Barth  Sharb,  Commissioner, 

Wine  Maker. 
John  H.  Wheeler,  Secretary, 

Vine  Inspector. 

5th.  When  the  bill  was  under  consideration  many 
good  people  all  over  the  state  were  protesting.  This 
sentiment  crystalized  itself  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion passed  at  a  conference  held  in  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento : 

'^Resolved,  That  making  brandy  and  intoxicating  wine 
from  the  grape  is  a  perversion  fraught  with  measureless 
mischief  and  danger,  and  we  respectfully  but  emphat- 
ically record  our  protest  against  the  maintenance  of  a 
salaried  commission  to  promote  such  a  perversion,  as  an 
invidious  discrimination  in  favor  of  an  illusory  and 
perilous  industry,  encouraging  it  by  insidious,  unin- 
formed, and  unstatesmanlike  action,  and  swelling  its 
yield  of  bitter  fruits  of  debauchery,  pauperism  and 
crime. 

A  suffering  state  having  imposed  upon  it  hv  a  spe- 
cial interest  a  department  that  is  forced  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  good  money  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  traffic 
that  is  debauching  the  state  and  causing  it  a  needless 
waste  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  now  has  to  suffer 
additional  indignity  by  being  accused  of  "fostering  and 
encouraging  it." 

Now  that  the  ink  is  gone  the  Devil  Fish  is  revealed 
ready  for  the  harpoon  which  will  be  hurled  on  Nov.  3. 

Vote  Yes  on  Amendment  No.  2. 
ote  No  on  Royal  Arch  Amendment  No.  47  fan 
amendment  designed  to  aid  the  Liquor  Traffic.) 


i 


